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Dr. Laytor’s new work is critically timed. Some 
proof is required of “the moral worth and social 
importance of the Factory System 3° at a moment 


when the outrages of the exasperated and starving 
operatives is frightening the isle from its propriety. 
Had facts, with us in the north, not anticipated | 


his statements, these would have prepared us for 
even worse excesses than have vet been committed 
in Lancashire. They show the day of hope and 
forbearance to be departing ; some of the people to 
he possessed by a reckless and vindictive spirit ; 
and not always alive to the vea/ causes of the misery 
they have solong and patiently endured. Yet the 
more intelligent among them do attribute the nre- 
vailing distress to restrictions on trade, the burthen 
of excessive taxation, and corrupt political institu- 
tions ; to—in the phraseology of the dav—* class 
legislation.” 

Dr. Tavlor is so thorough an admirer of 
actory System, that he can perceive no inherent 
defect in its nature, even of the slightest kind ; nor 
aly contingent evil which might not be remedied 
hv free trade, and the careful superintendence of 
tle master manufacturers, The compzrative con- 
ntion of the operatives in some of the great rural 
‘r village factories belonging to enlightened and 
philanthropic individuals possessed of large capi- 
tals, goes far to coufirm his opinion : though all the 
tills in England may not be exactly like those of 
furton and Egerton ; nor all the mill-owners like 
‘ie Messrs, Ashworth. 
<entlemen had the good sense to own that the re- 


The work-people of these ' 


les . z . . 
‘uction of their wages, which the masters had de- | 


+ 


lived as long as was possible, was not owing to 
any selfish design, but to the decay of trade— 
Waich evident and alarming decay the operatives 
universally attributed to the refusal of the govern- 
Ment to adinit the materials of payment proffered 
by those Who were anxious to become our custom- 
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ers, This view would not seem to have reached 
many of the rioters and depredators in Manchester 
and the towns around it. 

It was Dr. Taylor’s practice to enter into all 
the cottages and dwellings of the operatives open 
to him; and to converse freely with the people 
wherever he found them congregated, or chaneed 
to fall in with them. He thus, both by eve and 
ear, gained much information which is lost to the 
tourist who does not diverge and pry. He re- 
lates— 


b] 


On one occasion, the group with whieh T was con 
versing on the road was jomed by a man who was stated 
to have belonged to a large factory which had just been 
closed. Ue deseribed the increasing misery which this 
event had produced in the district from which he came, 

] think the neighbourhood of Acecrington,—and then 
quite astounded me by declaring that abundant means 
of furnishing food to the starving, and employment to 
the idle, so as immediately to relieve all the distress of 
the manufacturing districts, were in the country, and 
were perversely withheld. Not a little surprised and 
perplexed, T asked him for an explanation. “ The 
in bond,” he instantly replied ; *it would pay for m\ 
former employer’s yarn,—it would fuod to m\ 
sturving family,--it would set those wheels yoing which 
are never likely to turn another spindle.” Here was a 
lesson in political economy from a vagrant cotton-spinner 
which [ had not learned from my university ednuestion 
or private study. 1 felt and confessed my obligation. 
lic coolly replied, ss ] ) pe you will never have 
teacher as I have had, 

At the village of Hollymount, in the Forest of 
Rosendale, the tourist, on a morning, witnessed the 
Factory System under the fairest auspices, in the 
large establishment of the W hithead, 
where all was harmony and happiness. Here were 
to be seen comfortable and ample houses, clean, 
and well furnished; neat, healthy, and intelligent 
children ; a school well attended, and on the best 
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M eSSrs, 


foundation ; a handsome chapel ; tee-totalism in 


(tany cases ; and money in the Savings Bank. 


1 found the villagers of Hollymount healthy, happy, 
and contented. The operatives, one and all, deelared 
that their only anxiety was, lest the progress of distress 
should reach the establishment of Hollymount, and de- 
them of the « mpios ment they powesced, and the 
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comforts they produced. . 2. 2 + + « 


memory of living men Hollymount and the surrounding | 
gether in dangerous circumstances, their passions stim 


district were little better than an uncultivated waste, 


where the stony ground produced a seanty herbage for | 


a few cattle : its present condition need not be again 
described, nor a contrast drawn. 


Burnley, lately so famous in the annals of fa- 
mine, was reached on the same evening, and pre- 
sented that painful contrast to Hollymount, which 
the latter may ere this present to its former self. 


From Hollymount we drove to Crashaw Booth, as ! 


had been invited to make Sunnyside my quarters. Here 
[ parted from my companions; and as it was yet early, 
| proceeded on the same evening to Burnley, where the 
contrast to what I had seen in the morning was perfectly 
heart-rending. Groups of idlers stood in the midst of 
the street; their faces haggard with famine, and their 
eyes rolling with that fieree and uneasy expression 
which I have often noticed in maniacs, 
some of them, and entered into conversation. 
were perfectly candid and communicative ; for the men 


independence of the ancient foresters: 
miles to do you a service, but they will not stir one inch 
to do homage to wealth or station. Each man had his 
own tale of sorrow to tell; their stories were not 


“ The short and simple annals of the poor ;” 


they were complicated details of misery and suffering, 
gradual in their approach, and grinding in their result ; 
borne. however, with an iron endurance such as the 
Saxon race alene displays, and with the sternness be- 
longing to that noblest form of pride—the pride of in- 
dependent labour. “ We want not charity, but employ- 
ment,’ was their unanimous declaration ; and proofs of 
their truth were abundant in the anecdotes told and 
verified of men having travelled miles to obtain a job, 
however heavy the labour, and however wretched the 
reinuneration. 

I found them all Chartists, but with this difference— 
that the block-printers and handloom-weavers united to 
their Chartism a hatred of machinery, which was far 
from being shared by the factory operatives. The latter 
also deprecated anything like an appeal to physical 
force, While the former strenuously urged an immediate 
appeal to arms. 
on either side. I heard more than twenty openly advo- 
cate the expediency of burning down the mills, in order 
to compel the factory hands to join in an insurrectionary 
movement. A mill had been burned down at Colne two 
nights previously ; doubts were entertained whether 
this had been the result of design or accident; and in 
the streets of Burnley there were groups expressing 
their hopes that it would be traced to design, and fol- 
lowed by imitation, while the heaviest curses were be- 
stowed on the factory hands of Colne for having heartily 
exerted themselves to check the conflagration, and to 
supply water to the engines. Permit me to repeat that 
these sentiments were expressed openly and in the pub- 
lic streets. L stood amongst them and was known to 
be a stranger: there was no appearance of speaking 


they will go | 


! 


_ hopeless,” was preached by itinerant incendiaries 


believe that the people would have recourse to yigle 
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cal consequences ; marriages had nearly ceased, while 
young persons, from having no work, were thrown to. 


lated by anger, and their powers of restraint destroyed 
by desperation. Revenge, “the wild justice o¢ ‘the 
' : > but 
while “ the shadow of a chance” remained, he did not 
“If, however,” he continued, “they once get it a8 
their heads that no remedy is to be expected, there yj)) 
be no safety in Burnley for any man with a decent eo: 
to his back.” From the conversations which | tubes. 
quently had with several of the unemployed operatives 
in this district, | am firmly persuaded that my informant 
did not exaggerate. 


Conversations held with the people themselyes 
at different places, left no room for doubt, although 
such conclusions were not to be drawn from the 


I went up to state of physical suffering in which they were 


They | 


found, The manufacturing population are repre 


sented as very reluctantly yielding to accept parish 
of this part of Lancashire retain inuch of the sturdy | 


relief, yet one-fourth of the people of Colne were 
receiving relief ; the rates had been raised from 3s, 


to 10s. inthe pound, and the relief granted was 





considered so inadequate bythe paupers, that it was 


_ distributed, in one place, under the protection of 


military guard, It was here that the tourist first 
adopted the plan which he afterwards invariably 
followed, 


I went to the market-place, and addressed myself to 
the most intelligent-looking of the many idle operatives 
by whom it was crowded. 1 asked him to guide me to 
the streets where the unemployed work-people resided, 
that I might see with my own eyes the condition to 
which they had been reduced. As I had never been in 
this part of the country before, it was impossible for 
me to select specimens, and I took care that my guide 
should not; for, though he led to the streets, I took the 
houses at random. In all, I visited eighty-three dwell- 
ings, selected at hazard. They were destitute of furni- 


_ ture, save old boxes for tables, and stools, or even large 
stones, for chairs ; the beds were composed of straw and 


ie : | shavings, sometimes with torn pieces of carpet or packing- 
There was no concealment of sentiment | ! ‘carp packing 


canvass for a covering, and sometimes without any kind 
of covering whatever. The food was oatmeal and water 
for breakfast; flour and water, with a little skimmed 
milk, for dinner; oatmeal and water again for a third 


| supply, with those who went through the form of eating 


| three meals a-day. 


J was informed in fifteen families 
that their children went without the “ blue milk,” or 
milk from which the cream had been taken, on alternate 
days. I was an eye-witness to children appeasing the 
cravings of the stomach by the refuse of decayed vege- 
tables in the root-market. J saw a woman in the very 


last stage of extenuation, suckling an infant, which could 
| scarcely draw a single drop of nutriment from her ex- 


either with a design to be overheard, or an anxiety for | 


concealment. Had | been one of the posts in the street, 
my presence could not have been viewed with more 
perfect indifference. 

Now we begin to obtain the key to the disgrace- 
ful scenes that have occurred in Lancashire. An 
intelligent manufacturer, with whom Dr. Taylor 
conversed onthe causes of the existing distress, 
repeated in substance what has been said a hun- 
dred thousand times of the corn-laws, and the con- 


sequent want of employment : and now we reach | 


hausted breast. I inquired the child’s age! Fifteen 
months. Why was it not weaned? Another mouth 
would be added to the number of those for whom the 
present supply of oatmeal was insufficient. I was told 


that there had been several instances of death by sheet 


_ starvation. 


On asking why application had not been 


_made to the parish for relief, | was informed that they 


the next link in that chain, the terminationof which | 


itis frightful to contemplate. This gentleman 


Dwelt very strongly on the moral results of the crisis, , ’ 
children were in rags, but not in filth, Contrastes 


which he described as far more alarming than its physi- 


were persons from agricultural districts, who, on com 
mitting an act of vagrancy, would be sent to their 
parishes, and that they had rather endure anything, @ 
the hope of some manufacturing revival, than return 1 
the condition of farm-labourers, from which they ha¢ 
emerged. This was a fact perfectly new to me, and a 
the first blush utterly incredible. 

To us it appears equally incredible, though ! 
is plausibly supported. The houses, and the pe 
sons of the people of Colne, miserable as they wer 
. ” 
in every respect, were “ scrupulously clean. The 
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with their neighbours, they were also remarkable 
for calm endurance, At Padiham, a township in 
which the owner of the land had allowed no mills 
to be erected, the distress was equally great ; but 
the people were violent and fierce. 

Here teeth were set, hands were clenched, and curses 
of fearful bitterness pronounced with harrowing energy. 
“We wait but for the word to begin,’ was stated 
proadly and openly by every hand-loom weaver or block- 
printer JI met in the place, and the tone in which this 
jeclaration Was uttered gave startling evidence of its 
sincerity. There was a reckless desperation about the 
aspect of misery in Padiham, which was unlike anything 
| ever saw in Lancashire, but I doubt if it be more 
dangerous than the steady and fixed resolution to obtain 
a redress of real or imaginary grievances which | found 
among the people in Colne and Marsden. The destitu- 
tion in all these places is much alike ; in all, you may 
hear the same declaration, that “ things are worsening:” 
in all, too, you may find something like a determination 
to effeet a change; but in Padiham and its neighbour- 
hood there are superadded aspirations for vengeance, 
and threats of retaliating wrongs on the head of sup- 
posed oppressors. In Padiham J heard a man in the 


open streets go beyond even the violence of Burnley, | 


and, amidst the cheers of some scores, express an eager 


hope that “ Captain Swing would take command of the | 


manufacturing districts.” 

The sight of the idle wheels, and smokeless 
chimneys of a beautiful village upon the Irwell, 
gives rise to a painful strain of moralizing, on the 
obduracy and actual madness of those who con- 
tinue to oppose the only rational remedy - the last 
chance of amelioration, and of averting that fierce 
conflict between the ** Have-nots”’ and “the Haves” 


to pay mine.” 
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quoted, for its power, originality, and practical 
wisdom. The minds of the operatives are at pre- 
sent an universal rar. 

“ Every improved faculty of the mind is new strength 
of muscle to help us forward when times are prosperous ; 
but in such seasons as this each improved faculty is a 
yew raw on which the whip descends more painfully and 
bitterly.” 

A poor silk weaver in Stockport said— 

“The distress is owing to bad legislation. Landed 
gentlemen will not let trade open, because it will hurt 
them ; but if corn was cheaper, it would never do any 
good until taxes came off. J's the national debt ; we had 
no Toice an contracting that delt, and I dow t think we are 
liahle to pay it. This is the opinion of the working-men 3; 
| don’t know what the gentlemen think about it. The 
working-men get together and talk of these things ; 
I have not been much among them for twelve months, 
There will be no good without a law to fix wages.” Be- 
ing asked whether such a law would force masters to 
find work, he said * No.” He added, “* There’s another 
thing : there ‘s too many salaries ; this Government ’s as 
bad as the last in that; pensions, and things of that 
sort.” * 

I may add hete that Pownall’s sentiments respecting 
the national debt are not singular; I heard similar de- 
clarations made in various parts of Lancashire ; and one 
operative worded his argument in such an original and 
forcible form that | at once copied it into my notes. His 
words were, “ The national debt was contracted to pro- 
teet property, but the burthen of its payment has been 
thrown upon industry; now Property has no more right 
to ask Industry to pay its debts than I have to ask you 
I represented to him Napoleon's invari- 


-uble hostility to the trade and commerce of England, 


which has already broken out in so many districts. | 


It is said here, and the fact begins to Le realized, 


Coleridge’s fearful eclogue of “ Fire, Famine, and 
Slaughter,” will become applicable to distriets far more 
important and extensive than La Vendée. This alarm is 
suggested by no loud threat orangry declaration; I have 
heard little of such vapouring in Laneashire; it arises 
from hearing stern declamations made with a concen- 
trated energy and bitter resoluteness which found vent 
it few and brief sentences: these were pregnant with 
meaning, and meant far more than they said. 1 endea- 
voured to remonstrate with one of these men, and to 
show him the perils of the course which he wished to 
Ree adopted : he cut me very short, and coolly imftormed 
me that “the time for argument was gone past.” 

In this village I met with one of the most remarkable 
men I have ever seen, a perfect specimen of the “ abnor- 
ms sapiens: he never studied logie in his life, but I 


hever saw any one who approached him in quickness of 
detecting a fallacy or exposing a sophisim. His art of 


reasoning consisted in his powers ot graphic and comic 
ilustration, For instance, some conversation arose re- 
‘pecting war 3; he said,in a strong Laneashire dialect 
which Lam quite unable to imitate, “ My father was 
killed at Waterloo ;— there was a day appointed for 
thanksyi ing inchurch;—parson comes to me and says 

Will you not come to church and thank God for the 
treat victory which he has bestowed upon your country / 
And, says I,- What should I thank God for? Is it for 


killing my father ?’—He told us several anecdotes of 


hia anti-corn-law debates, for he is a zealous agitator in 
the cause of repeal, 

A Methodist preacher told this man that the 
present Pp aae Was a Visitation from God for the 
‘ins of the working-classes. The man’s bold and 
tartling reply is hardly tit for publication, though 
It does Jess dishonour to the Divine goodness 


6h. . . a J - 
—" is unplied in the averment of the Methodist. 
An 


} a - : : | 
Ovservation made by this man merits to be 


and endeavoured to show that the French wars were 
maintained for the protection of industry as well as of 
property. He asked me, with a bitter sneer, “* How 
much worse the working-classes would be off, if Napo- 
leon had conquered the country, than they are now 0” 
He then added, “ The policy of Buonaparte, you say, 
was intended to destroy the trade aud commerce of 
England : have not the corn-laws a direct and obvious 
tendency to produce the same result?) You know they 
have, and so does everybody know who can put two 
ideas together. We cannot sell to people whose pay- 
ments we refuse. So that, according to your account, 
we have spent hundreds of millions to prevent Buona- 
parte from doing that which, at the very moment of his 
fall, we set about doing ourselves. This is exceedingly 
like the story told of a man who paid his servant for 
saving him from an assassin on the very morning that he 
committed suicide.” 

So much needful publicity has of late been given 
to the statistics of misery in Lancashire, that there 
is some danger of hearts becoming eallous in the 
continued contemplation of evils which some sel- 
fish people would fain persuade themselves cannot 
be remedied. We shall not, therefore, load our 
pages with relations of the distress prevailing 
throughout these districts ; and which it is impos- 
sible to exaggerate. Along with suffering comes 
recklessness and despair. At Colne, where the 
people are described as patient and peaceful, more 
than twenty persons, with whom Dr. Taylor con- 
versed in the streets, or their own houses, said— 
“We used to think that something better would 
turn up ; but have waited so long that hope itself 
is wornout. We must do something for ourselves, 
since those above us will never do anything for 
us.” Others are represented as listless and apa- 
thetic, their souls having been gradually crushed 
within them. In this pitiable and hopeless con- 
dition were the operatives of Stock port, who, within 
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a few vears, 


Lancashire, It is of them, and of the people of 
Bolton, Burnley, &c., that the tourist exclaiins — 

I have seen misery in many forms: I have been in the | 
huts and hovels of lreland, when my native land was 
visited with the fearful scourge of cholera ; I have 
visited the cellars of Liverpool, where existence assumes 
in aspect which ceases to be human ; I have penetrated 
into the wynds and vennels of Glasgow, localities which 
would try tothe uttermost the hardest of hearts and the 
strongest of stomachs ;—but nowhere have I seen misery 
which so agonized my very soul as that which I have wit- 
nessed in the manufacturing districts of Lancashire. And 


had heen among the most prosperous | 
and happy of the manufacturing population of | 


TURING DISTRICTS OF 


why ? Because the extreme of wretchedness was there, | 


and there only, combined with a high tone of moral dig- 
nity, a marked sense of propriety, a decency, cleanliness, 
and order, the elements which produced the vast wealth 
I have described, and which do not merit the intense 
suffering I have witnessed. I was beholding the gradual 
immolation of the noblest and most valuable population 
that ever existed in this country, or in any other under 
heaven. We are not stocks and stones : I am as firmly 
persuaded as I ain of my own existence, that, if the 
noble and wealthy had witnessed the seenes ‘which 
have gone through, they would fling all prejudices and 
velfish interests to the winds, they would stretch 
forth eager hands to raise the sufferers, pour oil and 
wine into the wounds they have inflicted, aud devote the 
whole of their energie, heart and soul, to prevent the 
recurrence of such misery. 

We are hardiv able 
view. 

The whole of the volume is, if not a studied 
eulogy of the Factory System, somewhat liable to 
it suspicion of one-sidedness. But at the present 
juncture, this is the wise as well as generous lean- 
ing. The immediate necessity for the total abolition 
of the Corn-laws is, if not directly advocated, inci- 
dentally and powerfully made out : and the thread- 
hare fallacies regarding over-production, emigra- 
tion, and danger to agriculture and machinery, are 
once more demolished, and driven from their ast 
refuge of lies. But nothing in the work is half so 
Hnportant as the report of the spirit, as well as of the 
actual condition, of the operatives, which is gathered 
fromtheirown lips; and that not underthe restraints 
of an examination before 
sioners, but in free and spontaneous conversation. 

Dr. Taylor was in Manchester when the Bri- 
tish Association lately held there its meeting for 
1842. in spite of the prevailing 
distress and embarassinents, were as hospitably 
received as in any of the towns in which they had 
held their previous meetings ; and the inhabitants 


to embrace this charitable 


The members, 


tried to keep their many anxieties and causes of 


uneasiness out of sight of their transient guests, 
Matters were at this time hastening toa crisis. And 
we are told, by one who saw behind the curtain— 


A very different state of feeling was manifested when 


| 


' of Manchester are 


LANCASHIRE, 


cates of the five points of the Charter : and many yess 
ready to join in an association for the non-payineys ,, 
taxes : in short, a very angry and dangerous spirit Wa 
| inereasing, and this in a elass which ‘had been alw ays 
remarkable for prudence and moderation, The ho 4 
keepers were not less excited :— the collector of the 
come-tax in Manchester will have a situation as Ji: th 
| enviable as that of an inspector of mines under Lord 
Ashley's new bill. 1 found, too, that the apostles ¢ 
mischief and sedition were net idle at a crisis so favo 
able to their schemes : jiideed, they openly declares 
that their detestable project of an appeal to arms, a 
the consequent result of a total change in the constity. 
tion of the country, were now close at hand. In tho 
midst of this threatening and distres-ing aspect of affair. 
I seem to myself to see the prospect of some good aris. 
ing. J think that m: iny will learn the lesson of the 
little importance of the constitution of phlcrmesielrigg 
considered as it relates to parties and persons rather 
than to principles. ‘ ‘ , ‘ 

I am not at all sorry that the leading politicis 
* looking more to things 
less tomen.” There is a proof of it, which T very muc! 
lament, but which nevertheless I am bound to record, 
that, with the majority of the members of the Anti-Corn- 
Law League, the most unpopular man oat the present 
moment is Lord John Russell. [ have endeavoured to 
ascertain the cause, because Lam far from being please: 
with the fact; and IT have only received vague and inde- 
terminate answers. Still the fact may be quoted as a 


| proof that there is a growing tendency among the mann- 


| from false teachers, 
they 
aformal board of Commis- | 


facturers to look to themselves as a body, and not to r 
their dependence upon any party in the state. 

The causes of the unpopularity of Lord Jolin 
Russell with the Anti-Corn-Law party, are surely 
not difeult to divine, any more than his unpepu- 
larity with Radical Reformers, among whom, by 
the way, Dr. ‘Taylor is not to . numbered. — [le 
concludes with an earnest exhortation to the ma- 
nufacturers and the League to unite and consoli- 
date their strength ; form, henceforth, an ac- 
tive as they are a powerful interest in the state; 
and not to rest contented with merely carrying 
the abolition of the Corn-laws. Ile would have 
them stand by their order, of which they have, 
till now, seemed ashamed ; rescue their dependents 
by becoming their actual, as 
and, in short, 


are their natural, guides ; 


though this is mot put in words, exercise that 


/ moral and political influence over them which the 


they were visited in their warehouses and counting- 


houses. Even a fortnight had made an immen-e ditter- 
ence; men whom I had known the most strenmous nd- 
vocates of Conservative principles were now foremost in 


urging resolutions nnd addres-se *s TO stop the supplies ; 


landowners do over the agricultural population, 
assuming that influence to be wholly beneficial. 
We do not mean to advert to several matters 
treated in Dr. Tavlor’s Letters. Tle is a ()hurel- 
man: and, in suggesting some needful chanzes, 
would work only by machinery instituted by 4 
state church. Yet there is good ‘included, both i 1 
his means and ends. 
We are sincerely happy to have his testimony 
to the increasing harmony between the employers 
and the employed, although it has not been corro- 
hcenatasl by some of the circumstances and facts 
attending the late outbreaks. 


We need searcely add, that this work, thouz 


hasty and cursory, is well written, as well as ably 


those who Were moderste Liberals have become advo- } We asoned, and peculiarly well-timed. 
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ABEDNEGO THE 


MONE Y-LENDER. 


BY MRs. GORE. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Ow taking possession of his old lodgings on his 
return from the Tower, the first circumstance com- 
munieated to Basil by his landlord,—(the retired 
iutler of a noble family, )—was, that a shabbyish- 
looking person had called repeatedly with earnest 
inquiries concerning the moment and manner of his 
arrival, 

oA Seger ada sinire Basil, who, being 

out of debt, had less apprehension of shabby-looking 
persons calling with inquiries, than might have 
been the case with Maitland or Wilberton. 

“Whi, T should say, ves, Sir,” replied the man, 
“though there warn’t much matters to boast of in 
the coat on his back.—Put he spoke like a person 
of eddication.”’ 

Basil smiled approvingly at the distinetion, which 
did not, however, assist his guesses.x—At leneth, it 
oceurred to him, so strongly as te bring the colour 
tu his face, that the mysterious stranger was most 
likely the Protean Abednezo 3 a suspicion fully 
confirmed by the information which his minute 
inquiries now managed to elicit. 

“And he said he would ea!l again?”—demanded 


young Annesley. 


© This evening, Sir.—he said he would be sure 
to look in this evening,” 

And the tone of giee in which the voung guards- 
vive orders that the moment his 
‘range visiter arrived he should be admitted into 


his sitting-room, relieved the mind of the landlord, 


man hastened to 


(with whom his first-floor was a first fechillas! 
froma suspicion that * a smallaceount,’——a name 
usally given to a very large one, had been the 
cause of the spontaneous change of colour. 

‘ET shall come home immediately after dinner to 
meet this gentleman,” observed the young guard: 
man; but if by chance he should arrive here first, 
you would infinitely eblige me, Mr. Smith, by 
detaining him till } eome.” 

Thus adjured, Mr. Sinith lost no time in con- 
verting the shabby-genteel man into a rich unele 
af eccentric habits : and, accordingly, when the 
ranger yey made his brea pearance, 
ceived with all the state and cere mony due to the 
Ambassador of one of the Great Powe rs!—Ten 
ininutes only had he been seated, however, in the 
favourite arm-chair of Basil, beside his shaded read- 
ing lamp, when the young man, who had hurried 
hone from the house-dinner of the Club, entered the 
room, 

™ Vers [st I? eried he, starting at pa of his 

Unexpected guest 3 “this is indeeda most agreeable 
Surprise!—[ was afraid vou had disinissed me 
altogether from your recollection ! 
“It is not so easy to dismiss those altogether 
from our recollection. Mr. Annesley,” gravely re- 
Jone I the old artist, “towards whomwe have h "avy 
Obligations,” 


+p 


SO] uf aur aluqus? Na.) 


“Tr such be your only motive for remembering 

mie, eried Bas il, warmly, * (od knows [ have 
little desire to occupy a place in your memory. 
Unles ss remembered as one, towards whom, in a 
foreign country, in sickness and neglect, vou did 
thie pari of a kinsman,—one whom you admitted 
to sit before vour household fire, one to whom you 
conceded almost the privileges of a son, one who 
has never ceased to regard you as a father,—I 
would fain be utterly forgotten.” 
‘tuously ona chair, 
While uttering this tender expostulation ; to whieh 
Verelst replied only by turning away, as if seeking 
for some papers he had placed on the table beside 
him.—But Basil fancied when the old man again 
addressed him, that there was a kindly moisture in 
his eve, as though his own words had not been 
utterly disregarded. Still, the painter attempted 
no direct reply to the appeal. 

“Tam come, Sir,” said he, evading the question 
of such reminiscences, “ with a thankful and re- 
joicing heart, to discharge the obligations you so 
nobly conferred upon me. Tt would have been easy 
to do so by letter, or through the intervention of a 
third person: but T was unwilling, my dear Mr. 
Annesley, you should a moment suppose that, be- 
cause able to return back the exact tale of monies 
vou generously disbursed om my account, LT had 
become unmindful of the favour, never to be for- 


votten, Which vour timely aid bestowed with them 
} 


Basil flung down his hat imyx 


}on ime and mine,-—Lotters are cold and drv in the 


he was re- | 


vell within 
hould TP have found it easy so 


expressions of such feelings as now sy 
mv bosom, Nor 
to detine my own sentiments as to render You 

nsible with what fervour I and mine recognise 
the extent of our obligations, without overlooking 
the cruel manner in which vou have attempted to 
force your way into the p ainful secrets of a fat nily, 
which I: ul withheld nothing else from your parti- 
cipation.” 

‘As I live and breathe, ay dear Verelst,” cried 
Basil, eagerly, * | have not the most reinote sus- 
picion to what you allude : nor did Lever, in your 
ease, or any other, attempt to possess myself un- 
handsomely of the secrets of other people ! . 

The artist gravely shook his head ; and taking 
from the pocket-book beside him three notes of 
£100 each, placed them in the hand of Basil, who 
had now seated himself on the opposite side of the 
table. 

“Tam glad you bring me these,’ cried Basil 
Annesley, laving them carelessly down, * because 
it is a proof that you are more prosperous than 
when | had the happiness of enjoving your society. 
But what is the return of this money compared with 
that of vour friendship! I fondly trusted, on seeing 
vou under my roof, that vou were come to tell me 
ny unknown offence was forgiven ;—that vou had 


renouted your injustice towards me;—that you 
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were again about to open your arms and heart to 
one who has no desire on earth so urgent as to find 
them unclused to him as of old. I swear to you, 
dear Sir, that never, from the first moment of our 


acquaintance, have I cherished a thought or feeling | 


that was not kindness itself towards you! i 
“ In that case,” replied the artist, evidently much 


moved, and gazing upon the agitated young man | 


with eves which the tenderness of an almost 
paternal affection filled with tears,—*‘ in that case, 
why insult my wife by disclosing tu her that you 
have discovered her fanily conheXion with Olie 
who—but no matter!” 

*Onmy honour as a ventleman,” cried Annesley, 
“T have made no discoveries,—I have intentionally 
offered no insult. —As regardsthe family connexions 
of Mrs, Verelst, she inay be, tor anything L know 
to the contrary, the daughter of a peer or the 
daughter of a peasant!—L never heard,—I never 
inquired even her name! 


towards you, informed me that it was to Mr. Osaley 
he was indebted for his knowledge of my address. 
But since acquainted with it,—since himself yes- 


dent in this country, and aware that my unfortunary 


family had been driven hither for refuge,—wh: 
but the most cruel and revengeful obduracy pres 
vented his offering the crumbs from his table z, 
appease the hunger of his nearest kindred?” 
Basil Annesley started from his seat to listen! 
“Even if disposed to persist in his animosities 
against myself,” resumed Verelst, ‘what pretext 
was there for withholding from his poor sister the 
aid that might have assuaged the pangs of sickness, 


'and relieved the anxieties of a mother trembling 


It was enough for me | 


that I knew her to be everything that is amiable, | 


gentle, patient in womanj,—the kindest of mothers 
—the most devoted of wives, In what way the 
book, which appears to have constituted my ground 
of offence, could have interested het feelings, [am 
Wholly at a loss tu surmise.—By a strange fatality, 


however, the very same volume proved to be of 


equal importance in the eves of a person by a singu- 
lar coincidence of circumstances highly interesting 
to my self, —a Mr. Osalez,—a man stillimore w idely 
and inore unsatisfactorily known under the name 
oA, 0)" 

©“ You have said it!’”—exclaimed Verelst, al- 
most shuddering. 

What have L said?” 
Basil. 

You have named the man by whose vindictive 


inquired the astonished 


persecutions the heart of iny poor wife was 
broken!” 

© Persecutions! —exclaimed Annesiev. “Surely, 
surely you must be mistaken!—Chance hasbrought 
Ine soIneWhat familiarly acquainted with this sin- 
eular individual: and as far as my observation and 
experience reach, | have found him the enemy only 
of his own comfort ; “weherous to others,—to him- 
self alone parsimonious; and even then, wilfully 
and waywardly,—as if im yengeance or atone- 
nent 1”? 

“What should Vou know of him compared with 
ny poor Rachael?” faltered the artist, much agitated 
by recurrence to the subject evidently so painful. 
* How should chance have taught you more of jis 
character and motives than is known to Aer?” 

* Pardon me!’?—re plied Basil.—** Circumstances 
Which L will hereafter explain to you, make it 
evident tome that it is Mr. Osalez who. bya liberal 
expenditure of time, trouble, and money, has been 
the means of bringing to light those IMpositiods so 
injurious to your prospects us an artist, which have 
been recently exposed im the Newspapers. It was 
my intention, had you not visited me to-night, to 
take an early opportunity of apprizing you of the 
fact.” 

* To am aware of it,” replied Verelst, coldly.— 
“The Marquis of ——,by Whose muniticent patron- 


ace ] hav e been enabled lu discharge my vbligations 


for the destiny of her girls !” 

Pale as death, and scarcely able to articulate, 

dasil could now only falter, ** Sister!—Mrs., Verelst 
sister to the notorious,—the infamous A, 0, !” 

Verelst appeared surprised in his turn, 

“A few minutes ago,” remonstrated the artist, 
“you were Advocating his cause !—You even as- 
sured me that chance had brought you familiarly 
acquainted with circumstances inspiring high ye- 
spect for his character?” 

al repeat it—" 

“Yet you apply to his name such reckless epithets 
as infamous and notorious!” interrupted the artist, 

“Say rather to his calling!” retorted Basil An- 
nesley, 

“Tn commercial England, you have surely little 
right to despise it! ’—observed Verelst, in some 
amazement, 

* Commercial England has her fair and legitimate 
inodes for the disposal of Capital,’—observed Basil, 
suiInewhat nettled,. 

“Thad always fancied that Exchange specula- 
tors, so Jone as prosperous, eccupled ull nportant 
position im the monied world!” replied Verelst.— 
* Without them, how are the finances of king- 
doms to be carried on? The father and grand- 
father of my wife were the wealthiest merchants 
in Cadiz, Osalez, prospered by the advantages of au 
English education, entertained higher ambitions. 
—On the death of his father, he gathered together 
his enormous capital, and renouncing the hazards 
of commerce, attempted a career which, but for 
the accident of his singular personal disappoint- 
ments, might have sufficed for his happiness. Of 
that period of his life, alas! it becomes me not t 
speak ; but when enabled, later, to resume his 
position in society, it was surely insufficient to 
couple his unblemished name with such epithets 
us ‘notorious’ or ‘infamous, that it became one of 
the most aceredited and widely known of those 
Which convulse the Stock Exchanges of the various 
capitals of europe i , ? 

“Some of the first financiers and most respected 
nen in the country, have been Stockbrokers,” cried 
Basil. “But a Money-lender,—an advertising 
Money -lender ! P 

* Tow mean you ”—cried Verelst, growing pale 


in his turn, 
* The money that now lies so unsatisfactorily 
before me,” observed Basil, * enables me to inform 
vou without further seruples of delicacy, that | 
should have beans Nps Ito some personal difficulty 
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hy the payment of the bills I accepted in your 
f,vour, but for having raised the sum in demand 
hy the assistance of a common usurer.—whom I| 
then believed to be a Jew, and knew only by his 
i] repute in the world,—under the opprobriated 
name of A, O.!” 

«And these inconveniencies—this hazard you 
‘ncurred so generously for our sake !”’—cried the 
artist, seizing his hand, and losing all interest in 
the disclosure more immediately concerning his 
family on discovering the real amount of his obli- 
gation to Basil.—* Fool that T was !—How little, 
how rery little did I conjecture the truth!—I 
fancied that you were obliging me out of the over- 
Jowings of an abundant fortune,—and even then, 
was grateful !—But that you should have hazarded 
for our sake the shame of the spendthrift,—the 
cares of the prodigal '__'That you should have been 
forced into contact with the vile and degraded,— 


Ah! Basil—oh! Mr, Annesley!—this touches me 


tu the quick! - 


And reading in the expression of his young | 


friend’s countenance a degree of emotion almost 
equal to his own, Verelst, without further effort to 
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the more f become perplexed by that which Tam 
unable to understand.—At one moment, | believe 
him to be one of the greatest,—at another, the 
meanest of human beings. In him all extremes 
appear united :—opulence and penury,—generosity 
and baseness,—enlightenment and ignorance,— 
liberality and prejudice,—tenderness and brutality ! 
—Hlow am I to reconcile all this?” 

* But during the intimate intercourse you appear 
to have held together,” demanded the artist, ** did 
Osalez never become aware of your interest in my 
professional fortunes /—Nor give vou to understand 
the bond of kindred blood uniting him with my 
wife 2” 

* Never '—never in the slightest degree !”’ cried 
Basil Annesley. ‘ Yet, now | think of it, I re- 
member hearing him refer to your position as an 
indigent artist; a proof that the misfortunes of 
his excellent sister must haye been fully known 
to him.” . 

© Till within a few weeks,’ observed Verelst, 
“we were utterly ignorant of his social position in 


this country : and aware of his antipathy, and 


contain his feelings, threw himself upontheshoulder 
oof the abject nature of cur own. 


of Annesley and wept like a child. 


“And we presumed to find fault with you ?”— | 


faltered the artist, raising his head after some 
moments of absorbing agitation.—** We dared to 
condemn you 'to call you proud,—to suspect Vou 
of an intention to offend and insult us!” 

“You cannot surely have been so unjust!” cried 
Kasil, starting from his embrace. ‘Surely your 
wife—your daughters—” 

“My wife could piace no other interpretation upon 
your conduct in suddenly placing before her a book, 
formerly the property of, and bearing the names 
of her father and brother ; by the former of whom 
she had been cast off on account of her improvident 
marriace,—by the latter of whom she was visited 
with still bitterer perseverance of vengeance.” 

“T have only to reiterate my assurances that | 
had not the most remote suspicion of the nature of 
the inscription or the meaning of the initials,’— 
said Annesley ; “and that [ borrowed the work 
from my mother’s library, with no other object 
than to afford you entertainment. How it even 
came there, must be the subject of close and, I fear, 
vexatious inquiry hereafter.—Very little, alas! did 
I surmise your kinsmanship with a man so dis- 
graced in the eyes of the world as the individual 


dreading further persecution at his hands, my wife 
had not courage to address lin with representations 


“It was, thanks to that very picture-dealer whose 
knavery has been the means of presenting me to 
the Marquis of ——, (from whom [have already 
received orders that will keep my easel tn full 
activity for years to come, and at a rate of remu- 
neration exceeding my most enthusiastic anticipa- 
tions, )—I had grounds for conjecturing that a 
picture of mine,—a design from the * Notre Dame’ 
of Victor Hugo,—had fallen into the hands of the 
wealthy brother of my wife—Eyven then, PE knew 
not his abode,—I perceived not his riches and con- 
Nay, IT believed him te have fallen 
considerably from his high estate, till apprized 
yesterday, by my noble patron, of his prosperity. 
Little did his lordship lnagine when apologising to 
his breakfast-table this morning, for the 


sequence, 


me at 
absence of the enlightened patron of the arts to 
whom he was indebted for his knowledge of my 
works, that he was talking to me of a brother!” 

* More irreconcileable incongruities !’—exclaimed 
Basil, greatly depressed by his discovery of a con- 
nexion which he knew would be more fatal to the 
interests of his affection, with his mother, than the 
fact that his beloved Esther was a teacher, and the 


daughter of an artist,—inasmuch as a mere remote 


Whose initials (as I then supposed by the effect of | 
of driving Lady Annesley to frantic exasperation, 


chance ) were inscribed therein.” 


“And yet,” said Verelst, “ you assure me that | 
the artist, “affords further proof of the contrariety 


you were aware of the interposition of Osalez in 
MY professional career ?” 


‘ wae . . 
‘Still, believing you to be utter strangers to each | 
other!—I fancied he was interesting himself in | 


Your behalf, as he would have done in that of any 
other man of genius lying under the scourge of evil 
fortune. But advantageously as [ am prepared to 
think of Abednego in comparison with those who 


Judge him only asa Jew,—a miser,—an extortioner, | 


—there are revolting mysteries both in his character 
and circumstances, which I am wholly unable to 
solve, The more J ponder on all T know of him, 


allusion to Jewish partialities, had been the cause 
© That very picture of the Esmeralda.’ resumed 


and eccentricity of character of poor Osalez ;— 
nay, but for my certainty of his infirmities of mind, 
I should be wholly unable to account for such in- 
vy. While avoiding or injuring his sister 
and her family, he was induced, it seems, to give 
hundreds of pounds for a work of inconsiderable 
merit, simply because the principal figure is a like- 
ness of his once-loved Rachael !” 

“Far more so of her daucshter,” added Basil, in 
a lower voice, 

“You knew not my dear wife in her days of 
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Ut ABEDNEGO THE 
vouth and beauty!” faltered the artist. % The 
patient invalid,—the smiling drudge,—the humble 
artist's wife ; presents but a poor shadow of the 
worshipped, the lovely, the triumphant Senora 
Osalez, who could not pass from her father’s car- 
riage to the steps of the church or theatre, but the 
idlers of Cadiz crowded to feast their eyes on her 
more than oriental beauty,—endowed as she was 
with the intelligence and accomplishments of 
Liurope, yet glowing with the riper tints of the 


‘ + ” 
sunny South. 


) 


' feelings. 


| voice—* It serves at least to recall to ie the ¢ 


“7 have seen all this, Sir, in your daughters,” | 


again hesitated Basil. 

“Esther and Salome are lovely girls, as well as 
the most dutcous of daughters,” observed Verelst, 
with deep feeling ; “but neither the one nor the 
other of them deserves comparison with her mother 
at the period when she forsook the gorgeous man- 
sion of her father, to become the bride of the enthu- 


\ 
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in combination, both young and old of the crag, fu) 
family of the artist on whom you have conterr 
such generous obligations.” 

Basil Annesley struggled for a moment with hjs 
However afraid of alarming the pride 
and susceptibility of Verelst, he would not subst 
to such a misconstruction of his sentiments, Jy, 
satisfied himself however, by adding in a subdyes 
ace 
which unites in my estimation all that is fires 
holiest, amd dearest in human nature.” 

The simple artist listened with delight, } 


Nit 


wholly without enlightenment.—It seemed to hip, 


siastie German artist, who dedicated to her beauty | 


every impulse of a fervid soul, aad had, alas! nought 
beside to offer to her acceptance. —The marquis 
inforins me,” added Verelst, after a long pause, 
during which he seemed labouring to overcome the 
strugele of his feelings,—** that large as was tlic 
price given by Osalez for my Esmeralda, he has 
offered him double the money to part with it, but 
in vain.—Il cannot help fancyving that, in spite of 
his apparent indifference to his sisters welfare, 
Abednego was unwilling her portrait should pass 
into the hands of a stranger.” 

© That can hardly have been the case,” observed 
Basil, faneving he was about to fatter the seif-love 
of the artist. * On the contrary, it must have been 
the intrinsic value he discerned in the execution of 
the picture, that rendered him so tenacious ; since 
it was from his own hands, and as a free gift, that 
i obtained this copy. 

\ lrile thus explaining himself, Basil drew forth 
from his bosom where, by day and night, it was 
fondly treasured, his enainel copy of the Ksme- 
ralda! 

= What this 7” —eried the astonished 
Verelst, regarding at first sight the miniature in no 
other light than as a portrait of his wife. 
say !—what means this /—The likeness of my poor 


eed 


Rachael in vour possession ! 


meanuis 


Sav.— 


dhe explanations rendered necessary by the emo- 
tion of Verelst, aroused Basil Annesley to a sense 
of his own imprudeince.—It was impossible to give 
a colouring to his singular value for that lovely face, 
otherwise than startling to the painter. 

“And vou have been wearing it thus, then— 
wearing it next vour heart—wearme it as we 
treasure only the gift of atlection, the pledge of 
fidelity 2” cried Verelst : “and all the while we 


Were accusing vou of an intent to mortifv. us.—of 


J 


col Iness,—of ny 


“Spare, spare me these vexatious truths.” 


Basil, eaver)\ ° 


cried 


To you,’ resumed Verelst, afier having hurriedly ' 


examined the beautiful execution of the miniature, 
(and noticed how singularly it reealled the features 
ot those who were d 
realizing one of the Lyielt 


an YuMmInes, Sees Ps uibotle = I ‘+, yet “as 


the most natural thing in the world, that his old 
pupil, his generous friend, should love esther ani 
Salome, and pronounce them dear and holy,—they, 
whom he hed known as children and appreciate! 
in their womanly discharge of filial duty.x—But tha: 
he should love either of them singly and separately 
or one of them more than the other, never oceurre 
to poor Verelst ! 

* You have received a commission then, from 
the marquis inquired Annesley, byw uy of giving 


a new turn to the conversation. 


* A commission that delights me!” cried the 
painter with enthusiasm 3” for it will enable me to 
realize my highest ambitions !—L am to paint in 
fresco the new gallery of his castle in the North; 
—a series of designs from English history !—For 
this, by the way, Fo must read as well as paint.” 

“But by such an engayement, vou will be com- 
pelled to remove your whole family from town!” 
cried Basil, ina tone of consternation, on belold- 
ing his newly-erected castles-in-the-air precipitated 
inamoment to the ground. * Under such circum- 
stances you will stand in need of funds previous to 
receiving the remuneration due to you; and | 
earnestly entreat you, as a friend on whom you 
have conferred obligations, and who has conse- 
quently » claim to priority of service in return, to 
apprepriate the notes you have forced upon me to 
your own use.—At some future time, when you 
become rich, (as you now cannot fail to do,) you 
shall pay the money back to me. [ promise you 
that it will bean act of charity so to secure it; for 
nearly a year will elapse before it becomes due to 
A. O., from whom I borrowed it on interest ; and 
in the interim, if lying idle in my hands, it might 
lead me into a thousand serapes.—It might teach 
mc to become a prodigal,—a gambler,—a coxcomb, 
—heaven knows what !—Money, you know, my 
dear Verelst, is the corrupter of all human hearts!” 

“Anaxiom of the truth of which my own ex- 
perience, heaven knows, has availed little to per- 
suadeie !’—said the poor artist, with a bitter smile. 
—* Your arguments, my dear Mr. Annesley, are 
But my noble patron 
has rendered your assistance needless. Aware of 
the difficulties to be encountered by a poor painter 
of historical pictures, in such matter-of-fact days 
as the present, he has generously presented me with 
a couple of hundred pounds in advance. I amrich, 
my dear young friend,—vrich,—rich,—I was about 


kind as they are specious. 


earest to him, even while tosavrichasaJdew—but thatthe word is in utterals- 
e "° e - ° . . ‘ry la 
test creations of the magic tasteinmy family! Trust me, [am fully enabled 
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«But surely,” cried Basil, liorror-struck at 
wch @ prospect, “ surely so long a journey, with 
wch uncertain prospects at the close, will be dis- 
_Jvantageous to poor Mrs, V erelst, Ww hose judirn 1 


tate ap pent to demand the utmost care and con- 


side ration ‘ 
“Rachael would suiler twenty thnes as much, 


wy dear Sir, by separation from her hushand.— 
As to accommodations, the Marquis has assicned 
our use a suite of apartments in the castle.” 

Ilere was a new source of anxiety for Basil!— 
Esther,—his own Esther, exposed to the injurious 
admiration which her beauty must necessarily call 
arth in such a house! 

“Surely,” said he, attempting a new line of 
argument, such an interruption to the engage- 
nents of the Miss Verelsts—" 

« Engagements ¢ "—interrupted a proud father, 
with enthusiasm. ‘You surely do not suppose 
tat, now Lam able to earn bread for them, I will 
allow them to waste their precious talents in teach- 
ing idiotic children or languid Misses /—No, no, ne! 
—No more engagements for my girls !:—It is one 
fmy chief sources of joy and triumph on this oc- 
casion, that henceforward those dear children may 
live for the enjoyment of life,—for the cmbellis h- 
ment of life,—for the delight of others, as ever, 
ever, of their fond and happy parents!—No, no!— 
No more engagements for Salome and Esther 
Verelst.” 

Basil was inexpressibly touched by the uiter 
forgetfulness of self manifest in all the caleulations 
of the good old man, 

“Yet surely,” said he, unwilling to abandon all 
hope of their future society,—* surely such utter 
vclusion as will await the young ladies at the 
castle—" 

“They will not doth bear us company,” 
Verelst, calmly,—little suspecting the pain lie was 
about to intlict—* Salome is to go down with her 
nother; but, at present, Esther will remain on a 
visit to Madame Branzini. All was settled this 

ring, The Duke di San Catalda would inet 
hear of her quitting London just now ; and after 

ine contestation, Lacceded to their united request. 

Basil Annesley had net strength or courage to 
give utterance to the question that rose to his lip: 
—*They are engaged, then,—pusitively engaged /” 

He could only stagger to a seat, and press his 
hand to his heart with the consciousness that its 
sarin Mapulses of hope and affection were crushed 
lor ever. 


replied 
4 


Shocked by his sudden change ef countenance, 
erels t was starting forward with inquiries Into 
the nature of his seizure, when at that moment the 
Co0r opened ;—and, unannounced and unaceom- 
panied, there appeared on the threshold the suiking 
Nyure of-—A, QO. ! 
CHAPTER XIV, 

It was now the turn of Verelst to change counte- 
“ance: and a succession of strong emotions were 
rapidly portrayed on the open physiognon iv of the 
painter, incapab le of artifice or disguise. Surprise 
Vexation, satisfaction, perplexity —obtained, by 


‘rus the mastery, There were tears in hits large 
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erey eyes j—there was determination in the lines 
surrounding the firmer and more expressive mouth. 

His brother-in-law, on the other hand, betrayed 
not the slightest touch of feeling. Master of him- 
self, hardened to habits of dissimulation, whatever 
emotions might be sweliing in his heart, the coun- 
tenance of Abednego was undisturbed. Though 
apprized that Basil was engaged with Verelst, he 
had still sought the interview. Nay, it soon became 
apparent that his visit was produced by the expec- 
tation of finding his brother-in-law with his voung 
friend. 

On recovering from the shock occasioned by his 
sudden entrance, Verelst, while Osalez gave his 
hand to young Aunesley, (who, depressed and 
desperate, was scarcely sensible to his mode of 
salutation, ) had snatched his hat and was preparing 
to quit the room.—But the unwelcome guest inter- 
posed ere he could Vt ach the door. 7 

“Hear me before you go!” said Osalez, in a 
firm voice, ST came hither for the express 
purpose of meeting you. The presence of a mutual 
fricad was a fitter spot for our interview, than that 
of a cold stranger like the Marquis. It was not 
disinclination that kept ae away from his house 
this morning.” 

It was now the turn of Verelst to exhibit com- 
}* sure ! 
- said he, 
coldly, * L would certainty have deferred my visit 
to Mr. Annesley till a future moment.” 

* You cou/d not!” was the cool reply of Osalez. 
= It would have been impossible for you to sleep 


* Tad Pbheen aware of your intentions 


this night, with asum of money in your possession 
which you knew to be the property of yvouder boy. 
—i know ye both!— The same hoi-headed en- 
thusiasm that prompted Adz to pledge his name, 
f mind, his narrow income, to a Money- 
lender, to obtain the means of oblici 


his peace o 
he vou, would 
render it impossible to you to close your eyes, 
While unnecessarily remaining his debtor.” 

* ft have, [T tind, to thank vou for the means of 
repaying him,” observed Verelst, somewhat soften- 
ed—* Por thot favour, accept my acknowledgments. 
But it does not, it cannot efface from my recollec- 
tion your long kee and unkindness towards the 
Farewell !-—Avgainst 
you we cherish no resentment ; but there can be 
neither love nor wumity between thine and mine,” 

Thine are mine!” replied Abednego, neither 
abashed nor dismayed by these bitter reproaches, 


inost deserving of women. 


‘Resist as we mV the dictates of ature, the 
ocean can no more dissever from its waves an of- 
fending drop, than your wife and childrea expel 
from their veins the blood that is kindred with mv 
own.” ; 
* Neither are we the first of those so conjoined 
by nature,’ interrupted Verelst, ‘who have con- 
verted kindred blood to drops of gall!—Again I 
say, therefore, accept my thanks and my farewell. 
Between persons so closely united, it must be peace 
or war. With others there might exist a medium 
of lukewarm good-will,—with us there must be love 
or + anne = 
‘TI want no ey said Osalez, still preventing 
his departure, and with cuch steadiness, that Basil 
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Annesley, deeply interested in the discussion, was 
driven to despair by the sturdy perseverance of 
Verelst. “ There must be love between us,—there 
must be peace !—Never too late for peace. Your 
friend here will tell you,” he continued, glancing 
towards Basil, “that I have recently wrestled, face 
to face, with Death. At such a moment the truths 
to which, in health and amid the contentions and 
struggles of life, we close our ears and eyes, speak 
trumpet-tongued to the Soul, and reveal their dread 
decree in characters as legible as those manifested 
in warning to Belshazzar. [I have sinned against 
you, Verelst.—I have suffered vindictive feelings, 
and resentment of a single injury, to efface from 
my bosom those hallowed ties of affection vouch- 
safed by the Almighty for the solace and consecra- 
tion of human life.—I have allowed your officious 
interposition in my affairs to steel my heart against 
the sufferings of a once-loved sister and the children 
she has born to you.—In this, [ have greatly of- 
fended, and I therefore seek you, in all Christian 
humility, to acknowledge my fault and entreat the 
favour of your forgiveness.” 

Jtterly thrown off his guard by this singular 
self-abasement on the part of the haughty and 
obdurate Abednego, Verelst was so far softened as 
to hesitate-—But a moment’s consideration brought 
before him anew the vears of suffering and priva- 
tion endured by his excellent wife and lovely chil- 
dren; and again, he hardened his heart, and put 
forth no answering token to the extended hand of 
Osalez. 

“You have my full forgiveness,’ 
“Friendship is not a thing to start into life spon- 
taneously, on the slight demand of a converted 
enemy.—The wrongs of my family forbid me to 


said he.— 


say more :—the sense of what is due to vour tardy 
repentance to concede less,” 

Onee more the agitated artist ninde ad Wioverent 
to depart. But Basil Annesley now interposed. 

* My dear Verelst ! cried he—“ it is vou who 
are now exhibiting a vindictive spirit. Hlow—how 
can you allow yourself to torture a nature so 
beneficent, so cordial as your own,—in order to 
assume feelings of animosity, which, even if they 
existed, should be disarmed by the frank and fer- 
vent manner in Which the olive-branch: is extended 
towards you—" 

“If you only knew, my dear young friend,” 
cried the painter, —“ what a series—” 

“TT know, and seek to know nothing on the sub- 
ject of your quarrel!” hastily interrupted Basil. 
* But this | krow,—that half the quarrels and 
half the resentments of this world, arise from mis- 
understandings, which a few reasonable words 
would suffice to clear up. 

“In this case all is perfectly understood,” replied 
the artist, coldly ——" nor are we children, to obey 
the impulses of momentary passion.—Both have 
brooded upon our wrongs, till mutual hatred has 
been engendered,” 

- If engendered,—on one side, it his been bitte rly 
atoned,—on the other, bitterly repented,” rejoined 
Osalez, with tears in his eves. 

” My dear Verelst !”’ cried Basil Annesley, deeply 
moved by witnessing such profound emotion on the 
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part of men of advanced years,—* half an hour 9. 
you were pleased to express towards me feelings of 
gratitude and regard. If I have ever served yy 
and you wish to mark your sense of obligation, | 
beseech you do it at once, and efface all trace fo» 
ever,—by accepting the hand which I see trembling 
with eagerness to enclasp your own!” At thi 
appeal, Verelst, for the first time, turned his eye. 
full upon his brother-in-law: and either the trape. 
of time and care perceptible in his broken frayye 
and withered countenance, or the manifestation of 
emotions which Abednego was at no pains to cop. 
ceal, softened the obduracy of the indignant hys. 
band ; for, on finding the hand of Osalez placed jp 
his, a moment afterwards, by Basil Annesley, hy 
no longer persisted in rejection. , 
both Fave a loose to the long-resisted promptings 
of nature: and the “iron tears of Pluto's cheek ” 
were emulated in those that fell profusely from 


At one Moment, 


beneath the shaggy eyebrows of A. O. 


Basil was about to retire to the adjoining room, 
leaving the two brothers to a more copious mutual 
explanation, But Osalez prevented him,—* Nay,” 
said le, —* you are as if of our own flesh.—Tarry 
and hear all! —I have no secrets,—L wish to have 
none from you.” 

Amid all his struggles of feeling, Basil could 
scurcely refrain from a smile!—To hear A, 0, 
boasting of having nyu secrets from him!—A, 0, 
Whose whole lite was amystery,—whose right hand 
knew not the doings of the left !—A. 0., who con- 
centrated in his own person half-a-dozen separate 
existences, and unaccordant fortunes ! 

“f would fain have taken steps towards this 
reconciliation, many months ago,—from the mo- 
ment of my first acquaintance with this improvi- 
dent boy, vour friend Annesley,” resumed Osalez, 
when at length confidentially seated beside Verelst 
on the sofa, (having resumed his own self-possession 
long before the simple artist had ceased to sob like 
a child, )—“ but that [I did not choose to approach 
as a benefactor the man I wished to concillate as 4 
hrother.—I wished you to be independent in cir- 
cumstances,—rich through your own talents and 
endowments,—before [ addressed myself to you 
with overtures of good-will, of which the necessities 
of your family might seem to compel your accep 
tance. We have now inet upon equal ground ; and 
vou have granted me your forgiveness, as a Chris- 
tian and a kinsman, without forfeiting your self- 
respect.—All is as it should be !—I have taken 
every precaution to spare your pride as well as 
promote my own interest in your affection. And 
now, tell me—when will vou propose a visit from 
ine to my sister?—In her infirm condition, we must 
heware of producing agitation,—more_ especially 
om the eve of a long journey,—if, indeed, after our 
mutual explanations, you persist in fulfilling your 
engagements to the Marquis.” 

“7 will speak to Rachael this very night,” re 


plied Verelst,—** but calmly and ‘autiously.—It 


will require time to prepare her for so trying 42 
interview. Years of hardship,—the loss of several 


children, which she attributes to the same cause,— 
/and positive ailments arising from those united 


causes, have so altered my poor wife, that the 
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oreatest prec caution is indispensable. She is so 
changed that you will not know her.” 

«| have been many times in her presence 
within these last few months,” said Osalez, with a 
smile. 

«You are mistaken,—quite mistaken!” eagerly 
rejoined the artist —“* She never quits the house. 
Ask Mr. Annesley !—She never leaves even her 
own room ! 

«It was there our interview took place, 
re ‘vined Abednego, 


" calmly 








Mistaken,—mistaken!”’—persisted Verelst with | 


4 smile—gently shaking his head. 
you that you would not know poor Rachael were 
vu to meet a 

’ “She is far less changed, however, than myself,” 
replied ( salez 3“ since, when we did meet, L recognised 
her perfectiy : while she, addressed me as a stran- 


sc J promise 
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*T was not aware,” said he, “of having mentioned 
to you the address of Mr. Verelst.” 

* It was from your pictures, which [ found in 
the hands of Stubbs and others,” replied Abednego, 
addressing Verelst, rather than replying to his host, 
“that I became aware of your being a resident in 
this country.—But you may imagine with what 
care and cunning these knaves guarded the scent, 
so long as you remained a dupe in their avaricious 


| hhands,’’ 


* And it was my good friend Mr. Annesley, then, 
who did me this further service,” exclaimed the 
painter, warily. 

* Indirectly. —I was anxious to know the object 


of a certain levy of money which he effected through 


eer!'—Do you remember the person who fetched | 


from your rooms the two battle-pieces sold by the 
soundrel Stubbs to the Duke of Rochester?” 

Verelst paused a moment, for consideration, 

“Perfectly,” said he, at length. ‘* But that was 
ap old Jew 

“It was myself!” 

The artist replied by an incredulous smile. 

“Do you recollect, that when you received the 
three five-pound notes for which you had sold the 
pictures, or rather, in consideration of which you 
had been robbed of them hy the knavish dealer— 
you bad him inform Mr, Stubbs that the original 
design of the Battle of the Standard was still in 
your hands, having withdrawi it from your series 
of military sketches. as the ground-work of the 
picture in question, and produced at the suggestion 
of a dear friend ?” 

“Which dear friend, Was, J trust myself 7°— 
rally Interrupted Basil, 

“ But gow Were not,—vVvou caniot have been that 
filthy old Jew 2" —cried the artist, in utter amaze- 
Inent, 

“You have seen me more than once in disguises 
equally unseemly,” replied Osalez, undisturbed.— 
“For years past, I have placed a great gulph be- 
twixt myself and what is called the world ; and 
when once we hazard so bold a step as to fling off 
the bond of fellowship with our brethren, we require 
the creation of prodigious interests, and excitements 
indeed strong, to fill up the vacuum.—I have long 
been at war with mankind,—as long as they were 
previously my enemies.—Out of my sixty years, 

for thirty did I support their injustice ; and during 

the last thirty IT have revenged myself !—But he 
whs firhts single- handed against society, must 
multiply the guises under which he wields his 
Weapons ; and shrink from no means or measures 
by which he can stre nethen his cause.—For such 
*alanations, however, we shall find a time here- 
after Baoush that you promise me to prepare 
my poor dear sister to receive me.—Basil Annesley 
will apprize ine of your success ;—or better still, 
conduct you to my abode.—The way to yours [ 
learnt from Aim :—fe W people, I sus pect, are better 

acquainted with it.’ 


- 


The young soldier coloured de eply at this hazard- 
ous allusi sion, 


/superfluous, Tam in the g 


my means; and since, whether as Osalez the'Craesus, 
or as A. O, the Money-lender, (who created Osalez 
the Crasus,) Dhave the means of investigating and 
comparing all the secrets of the two money markets, 
(the great and the small,) I had no difheuity in 
discovering that the acceptances he had to meet 


' were in favour of one Gerard Verelst, a painter 


living near South Audley Street.—The rest was 
readily ascertained,—the miniature I presented to 
him affords sufficient proof how soon and how 
thoroughly f made myself master of the secrets of 
the family [” 

Basil Annesley gasped for breath. There was 
no guessing where the indiscreet revelations of 
Abednego might stop. 

* And now ng said he, regardless of the embarrass- 
ment he had created,—* [ must wish you good- 
night.—Though I have found time to say much 
that may have appeared to one or both of you 
reatest haste and solne 
anxiety.—I have business to transact before mid- 
night, that dearly concerns the happiness of 
family whose ruinj—whatever LT may do to avert 
the fatal crash,—will ere long produce nearly as 
much sensation in the bedlam called the dea 
monde, as that of the Duke of Rochester.—I should 
leave these Maitlands, in fact, to the consequences 
of their folly, but that one of the girls has managed 
to soften my old heart hy the eager interest she 
takes in the fortunes of a certain brother officer of 
her brother, named Basil Annesley.” 

*Tsall up then, with Lord Maitland 7” demanded 
Basil in a tone of regret, without noticing his al- 
lusion,. 

“Tlis bills have been hawking about the town 
this year past,” replied A. O., with one of his 
former sarcastic smiles. —‘* Her ladyship is at 
Alinacks, while her signature is in the hands of 


the Jews!” 


After a few more bitter allusions to the improvi- 
dence of the family, he was gone ;—nor did Basil 
much regret that Verelst, in his eagerness to com- 
municate to his family the singular reconciliation 
Which had taken place, instantly followed. When 
the artist had taken his departure, his young friend 
picked up from the floor the three hundred-pound 
notes which, amid the varied interests of the fore- 
yoing conversation, had fallen unnoticed to the 


ground, 


“ Would any one imagine,” said he, with a 
mournful smile, as he placed them in his desk,— 
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* how short a time has clapsed since the possession | 


MONEY-LENDES 


. 


Club, was Jolin Maitland; wie, instead of chen.) 


sail > j 


of these notes appeared to be a matter of life and that usually passed between them, surprised |, 


death !—And would not any one believe that, in- 
stead of the beggarly fellow Tam, I had the wealth | 
of the Indies, or of “Abednego ( Ysalez, ¢ 1t my com- 
mand !—But, alas! what further care have I for. 
money ?—V erelst is now prosperous,—Esther lost | 
to me for ever. As to my poor mother, though 
straitened in means, her pride i is so much greater 
than her poverty, that Iam convinced she prefers 


dispensing with the luxuries of life to being in- | 


debted rae them to any mortal living,—even to her 
son! 7 

By degrees, as he began to recover the eruel shock 
arising from the discovery that the object of his 
affections was nearly akin to the infamous A. O. 
and affianced to another, Basil was forced to ad- 


mit to himself, that the former circumstance was of 
Never | 
in our house.—A pleasant thing, el? 
| ship and the girls, to see bailiffs sitting in the hall” 
| —he continued, with a swelling bosom.—* Iovw- 
ever, it is partly their own fault, if that be an 
comfort !—AIl the blame was not on my father’s 
| side,—though they choose to place it there!” 


a nature to reconcile him to the latter! 
would his haughty mother have consented to his 
pledging his faith to the niece of a Money-lender ! 
—Abednezo, if not a Jew, could not be maiy gener- 
ativas removed from Hebraism; and Basil was 
only too painfully aware of her rooted antipathy 
to anything even remotely connected with the 
Jewish nation. 

As this aversion now recurred wit) 


redoubled | 
energy to his inind, he also recalled with surprise 
the half-forgotten fact of her being in possession of 


by a sudden and fervent grasp of the hand, 

“Come a little way down St. James's Street 
me, Nan,” said he, hooking ; his arm into that 
Basil, and proceeding w ith ‘him, leisurely, toward, 
Brookes’s.—* You are a good fellow,” he resumed, 
as svon as they were out of eatin. of W ilberten, 
and one or two others who were clustere| rown! 
the door.—** Believe me, I feel the full force of oyp 
obligations !” 

* What obligations ?” 
Basil. 

“Oh! vou need not affect ignorance.—No oe. 
casion to be afraid now of my pleasantries on the 
subject of A, O.—I[ am as fully aware as you ca 
desire that such $a friend in need is a friend indeed’ — 
Yesterday afternoon, ny dear fellow, my prognos- 
tications were fulfilled, There was an executioy 
for her lady- 


with 


demanded the astonished 





* [am heartily sorry,—sincerely sorry.’ Basil 
was beginning. 
* Come, come !—dou’t talk so like the Dowager- 


eolonel!” cried John Maitland—*“ Carr was hear- 


a book of a peculiar nature, which Verelst stated to | tily sorry,—sincerely sorry !—lini, hang it—you 


have been the property of his wife’s father and 
brother. 


was compelled to ask himself, through what fortui- 





tous chain of incidents the daughter of Lord L . 
and widow of Sir Bernard Annesley, could have | 
family of 


heen brought into connexion with the 
A. O.? 
Summer was 


the inviting nature of the weather a pretext for a 
short visit to Barlingham.—Vhe discussions which 
had already arisen between him and Lady Annesley 


Lr 


would afford cround 


By what possible concatenation of events 
was this to be accounted for?—Once more, he 


at hand ; and he resolved to make 


for such interrogations as 


~ were better than sorry!” 


“What was I, then?” inquired Basil, shrugging 
his shoulders at the levity of his friend,—‘for, upou 
my soul, I have not the least idea!” 

“ Of course not,—because you, forsvoth, have not 
the slightest acquaintance with A. O. It Wa 
not vow who interceded in behalf of my fanily 
It was not your liking for Lucy, (who hy, by the way 
is half out of her wits with thankfilne ‘.) which 
induced you to determine the man ae vou will 
not own as friend or side laine e, 
you have all the influence of a master over a slave, 
or a Czar of Muscovy over a Colonel of Hussars, 


}) ut over whom 


could not fail to throw light upon the mystery.— to come forward once more to my fathers relieh— 


It was time that all relating to Abednego Osalez 
should be cleared up !—IHHe would no longer be 
IIe was resolved to confront 
the utmost indignation and harshness on the part 
of the rigid recluse, rather than remain a iiartyr 
to the mysteries by which he now felt himself to bls 

be encompassed.—The more he had achieved to-  nesley, with such earnestness as to cui » jiis com- 
wards fathoming their darkness,—the more he 


silenced like a child. 


seemed involved in new perplexitics! 


It was, however, an inexpressible comfort to Ba- » 


that his confidence in his old friend was tn proces 


of restoration—T'o find him openly avowing his 
disguises, and glorving in his eccentricity, was far 
inure satisfactory than to fancy him the confederate 


of knaves and Impostors ; and even the certainty 


. é 


of his obdurate estrangement from a sister so worthy | 
as Mrs. Verelst, was “hething in comparisen wi ith _many words, that he was acting at your instigation, 
the pain of supposing him in league with Stubbs | or, more corr: 
. in a ‘double alee upon the ; ing you pleasure.’ 


the picture-dealer 
Duke of eran and the unfortunate Verelst. 
The first person who acco 


ou the following dav, as he was ahout ta enter his | 


sted Basil heater | 


discharge the writ,—and (on con lition of his letting 
the house in Arlington Street, and retiring to Mait- 
land Park,) reéstablish the family rege — 
no !—It was not by any means io whe did us 
excellent service !”” 

“As T live and breathe —nol” « a { 


7 
| 
sil An- 


for a mi eek cael Had [ the 


panion to stop short 
much, or 


power, indeed, I would have done 
twice as much for a friend.—BGut i 
euinea in the —_ 1!" 

My dear Nan, it is too late to reeom: 
this flummery "cried Maitland, almost angry at 
his seeming mistrust.— This man, (L beg his pat 
don, this ge ntleman, —fora ventleman, (rod knows, 
he has shown himacif to us,) owned to me, in 


have not & 


nence with 


1. 
tly speaking, with a view of afer 


. e hig 

“Ie has afforded me sincere pleas ure by 2 
liberality,” rejoined Basil. * But he must have 
divined my wishes by preternatural means, for I 
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ewoar I never expressed them ; nor, on my word 
of honour as a gentleman, have [ any claims upon 
him that could justify my attempting to influence 
pis conduct in the smallest particular.” 

John Maitland replied by another incredulous 
«nile.—But they had now returned to the Club 
door. 

“Not a word of all this before the others !’— 
was the parting injunction of John Maitland ;—a 
warning altogethersuperfluous,—for nothing would 
have induced Basil to advert, in presence of his 
brother officers, to any subject even remotely in- 
volving mention of a name so repellent as A. O. 

Before night, Basil had managed to obtain a 
week's leave of absence, with the view of accom- 
plishing his visit to Barlingham ; and despatched 
a letter to his mother entreating her sanction to 
his journey. The delay occasioned by waiting for 
her reply would, however, necessarily detain him 
-wo days in town ; a circumstance he would gladly 
have avoided,—dreading that the renewal of his 
intimacy with the artist’s family, and their recon- 
clement with Abednego, might throw him once 
more into their society, and compel him to become 
a witness of the mutual affection and happiness 
of the Duke di San Catalda and Esther Verelst ! 
On the morrow, however, he was to be on guard, 


which, for four-and-twenty hours at least, would | 


secure him from contact with any member of the 
fainily. 

The weather was now as fine as London weather 
ever pretends to be ;—for even the height of sum- 
mer is scarcely soenjovable inthe metropolis as those 
delicious days of opening May, before the voung 
leaves have found out into what a world of soot 
and smoke they have budded: but bear their ver- 
dure in purity and freshness, like the bright and 
unsullicd countenance of 
skies were blue,—the leaves green,—the sparrows 


chirping gaily in park and square, as if making | 


+} rind . . 
the most of their time, ere London was covered 


once more with dust and ashes,—her leaves seared | 


andshriveiled,—heratmosphere obscured.—Atsuch 
a season, it is dificult for the buoyant heart of two- 
énd-twenty lo sink under the pressure of care! 


ly 


a sinless ehild.—The | 


MONT, 


household. 
tresses of the Maitlands, he should be inexcusable 
if he failed in the respect of leaving a card at their 
door.—In point of fact he wanted only to be free. 
—In the restlessness of his discontent he fumed 
and fretted to be master of his own actions. 
he not heen on guard, Basil would probably have 
ridden off into the country -——jevised business xt 


don. 
all that was passing under the roof of the artist. 
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or Verelst, no sooner was he established at St. 
James's, than he became insupportably irritated 
by his enthralment. 
essential to go and pay a visit of ceremony to the 


Ile discovered that it was 


Branzinis, before Esther was installed in their 
He found out that, in the family dis- 


liad 


Richmond, or sulked to his solitary white-bait at 


the Crown and Sceptre ;—and when there—lhave 
suddenly become equally fidgety to return to Lon- 


He was, in fact, burning with desire to know 


Korthe first time, the brother officers on guard 


with him found him absent and unsociable.—Col- 
onel Loftus, (John Maitland being absent, ) had ven- 
tured to banter him upon his flirtation with Luevy ; 
and the pain which her manifest partiality was 
supposed to cause to their friend Blencowe.—But 
the fractiousness of Basil’s replies soon convineed 
them that Ire was in no mood to be trifled with. 
Thev saw that he was thoroughly out of temper ; 
nor was it till they had watched him ing away 
two or three successive cigars 
smoking together on the steps 
they attributed his captious fastidiousness to the 
right cause ;—the irritation of a 
love, and whom everything and everybody else 
consequently crosses,—for if the course of true love 
never runs smooth, it assuredly seldom fails to 
_render us equally stumbling-blocks in the paths of 
other people. 


as they all stood 
after dinner, that 


man crossed in 


The first thing intimated to Basil on reaching 


his lodgings after coming off guard the following 
morning, was, that Mr. Osalez had called upon him 


once or twice in the course of the preceding day, 


At the instigation of its own pulses, it Jopes 
i 


when hope there is none,—it loves, when prospect 
of happiness there is none! The spring-tide of life 
dances wildly and irresistibly within its bosom,— 
No! despair is Indeed difhieult for the voung. 

Basil usually disliked being on guard ; from the 
ere restraint of being tied to time and place ;— 


setting up eerlier than usual, and being restricted | 


‘or the day to such pastimes es a lounge in the 
Britis}, Galle rv. 
he had no taste for parading himself and his uni- 
form in St. James’s Street, an appetite that rarely 
extends heyond the first fortnight of escape from 
cubhood to ensignhood ; during which, a young 


re awl ° . 2 P o.2 
““arasinan Is privileged to astonish the waiting- | 
“omen at Grange’s and melt half the Mirific Balsam | 


n Willis’s shop, with the splendour of his scarlet 


and old 
. 


. Bue on the day mM question, howhbeit the eve ning 
hefore : 


+h, ge ae - — . , 
Lid cls wae ‘ f CRO ULTIMO frou Bile Visits sf (3 : te / 
i 


Unaffected and unpretending, - 


with him, whom I could not rightly see. 
hoth of them seemed much disappointed at not 
finding you.” 


manifesting great anxiety to see him. 


* And why did you not tell him I was on guard?” 
—demanded young Annesley ; to whom it appeared 
2s easy a matter to pay a visit at St. James's, as at 
his private residence. 

“| did, Sir; but the gentleman seemed put 


out, and muttered something about * puppies’ and 


‘coxcombs, which made me think it unlikely he 
vould drive further,” replied the prim Mr. Smit) 
vould drive further,” replied the prim Mr. Smith. 
“ le was in his carriage, then ?” inquired Basil. 
* Tle was, Sir.” 
* And alone?” 
* No, Sir.—There was another old gentleman 
But 


After receiving this intelligence, Basil, while 


dressing and breakfasting, resolved to proceed 

immediately to the house of Osalez.—Something 

regarding the interests of Verelst might be in agi- 

tation, in which his assistance was needful.—But 
to which among the many residences of his Protean 

friend was he now to address himself ? 

he had concratulated himself on the certain- | 


** As he called in his carriage,” mused the young 


cuardsman, “hecame, | conclude, in the character 
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of Osalez the financier ; and I will therefore hasten 
to Bernard Street.” 
Having mounted his hack, he proceeded thither 


in haste ; but at the door received, from the now | 


obsequious butler, who delighted to honour all 


whom his master delighted to receive at his dinner- | 


table, the information that might have been anti- 
cipated —“ Mr. Osalez had heen off to the city 
these two hours.” 

“ And where am I to find him in the city?” 
demanded young Annesley; a query that appeared 
to excite as much amazement in the rotund pant- 
ler, as though he had demanded in what quarter of 
the town he was to look for Westminster Abbey ! 

“You will find Mr. Osalez, Sir, on the Stock 
Exchange,” said he, conceiving that the handsome 
young gentleman, differing so widely from the 
usual visitants of that house, must be infirm of 
intellect.—“ If off "Change, you will find him at 
his house of business.” 

“ And where is that ?”—incautiously inquired 
Dasil. 

The man seemed to draw largely upon the de- 
corum of his calling, in order to refrain from a 
laugh. 

“In the Old Jewry, Sir.—But you need only 
mention the name of Mr. Osalez in the city, Sir, 
for any one to show you the way. The first cab- 
man or orange-boy you meet will inform you.” 

To the city Basil now hurried ; and his park 
hack was probably as much amazed as his master, 
to find himself wedged between wagons full of 
puncheons of sugar or bales of dry goods, the 
gigantic size of which accounted equally for the 
power of the splendid draught horses and extent 
of the teams in use, which appeared to belong to a 
world of more colossal dimensions.—The stunning 
rumble of Cheapside, the perpetual motion involv- 
ing sO much of the utile and SO little of the dulce 
of life, served to excite his wonder how the less 
practical part of business, the portion requiring 


the aid of figures and calculations, could ever he | 


’ 


earried on in the midst of such a hubbub! 

Qn turning, however, into the narrow lane sug- 
gested to him, at his first inquiry, as containing 
the house of business of Osalez & Co., he perceived 
that even the city has its “quiet situations,” its 


* no thoroughfares,’—like the aristocratic Park 


Places, and St. James’s Places, adjoining the parks 
of the West End. The narrow, dirty, dingy lane 


Was apparently occupied by the warehouses of | 


wholesale trade.—For just as every house of mark 
in St. James's had formerly its iron extinguisher 
heside the door, to put out the flambeaux of the 
footmen, every doorway had, in token of distine- 
tion, its ponderous iron crane, and the lower win- 
dows of the houses were closely boarded. On 
every door-post was inscribed one or more names, 
as unaristocratic as “Jacob Grimms & nephew,” 
“ Fiskin, brothers,” “Dando & Company,” with- 
out further indication of their calling, names con- 
stituting the unostentatious thews and sinews of 
commercial life ;—and though little or no traffic 
was going on, at that hour, in the street, it is pro- 
hable that a larger amount of capital passed through 
every one of those shabby doorways in the course 


| of a week, than into any mansion in Si, Jame’ 
| Square in the period of a year! _ 


|  Half-way down the lane, however, was 


an Open. 


ing into a small court, which, by calculation, g 
| peared to contain the number indicated to Basi] - 
and having accordingly dismounted and given hie 
horse in charge to a steady-looking old man, who 
put himself forward for the charge, Basil proceeded 
through the gorge of a narrow court into a larger 
one, surrounded by high buildings ; one side of 
which seemed occupied by a handsome old-fash. 
ioned dwelling-house, and the other by a range of 
buildings, the basement story of which was appro- 
| priated to counting-houses, Of this portion of the 
_mansion, the huge swing-doors seemed in continua] 
vibration to admit or emit a perpetual string of 
human beings ;—the sort of careworn, sallow. 
cheeked people, who walk with their coats closely 
buttoned over their pockets, and their blank yis. 
_ages indicating a mind wandering at many miles 
distance ;—whom one recognises at first sight as the 
children of the tribe of Mammon. 

Unnoticed,—for such people proceed straight to 
their place of rendezvous, without a vacant thought 
to bestow on auguries of the flight of crows or sight 
of strange faces,—Basil pushed his way through 
the swing-doors among the rest ; and, after passing 
a second swing-door, found himself in a vast, sky- 
lighted chamber, containing, by way of furniture, 
a large time-piece against the wall, three long 
ranges of wooden counters, forty wooden stools, 
and forty wooden clerks sitting calculating there- 
/upon ; each with his parchment-bound ledger be- 
fore him,—each with the multiplication-table en- 
graved on his soul in characters effacing even those 
of the tables of the law! 

In the centre of the hall, was a single mahogany 
desk and stool, somewhat loftier than the rest, 
apparently destined to the use of the high-priest 
of the temple of Mammon. But it was vacant.— 
Clerks were bustling backwards and forwards, with 
cheque-books, or pocket-books, or printed papers 
in their hands ; apparently as mechanical in oper- 
ations involving the disposal of millions, as the 
time-piece against the wall in admeasurement of 
the still more valuable currency assigned to its 
computation.—A buzz of whispers, never rising 
into unbusiness-like tumult, seemed to form 4 
portion of the heated and unsavoury atmosphere 
of the place ;—the money shovelled backwards 
and forwards across the grated pay-counter being 
of no more account in the eyes of the individuals 
‘occupied in promoting its circulation, than barley- 
sugar in those of the confectioner’s boy to whom 
prohibition has ceased to be irksome. 

As usual, when in chase of his extraordinary 
friend, Basil Annesley found himself among a race 
of persons with whom he had neither an emotion 
nor an impulse in common ; and after being pushed 
against, and shuffled aside for a minute or two, by 
individuals having business to transact, and as care 
less in their outward man as is usually the case W! 
those who have anything to do in the world,—he 
inquired for Mr. Osalez. The clerk to whom he 
applied, pointed to the vacant chair, as much 4s t 
say, “Can’t you use your eyes and perceive thst 
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is absent when Basil, perceiving that his in- 
formant was young and beardless, a stripling like 
nimself, moved a few steps towards the swing- 
joors, and again addressed the inquiry to a grave-_ 
joking, middle-aged man, with a bald head, seedy | 
coat, and mourning ring on his little finger ;—who 
was wasting his time in mending his pen, and had 
the appearance, among his brother clerks, of a 
heavy coach running against the mails. 

On finding himself civilly accosted by a well- 
ayessed stranger, the elderly clerk slipped from 
beneath the counter, and desiring Basil to follow 
him, led the way to the extremity of the hall, to- 
wards a room divided from it only by a glazed 
compartment, shaded with green curtains; but 
containing only another desk with an old silver 
¢andish and writing implements, and half-a-dozen 
horse-hair chairs. 

“T beg your pardon, Sir,” apologized the dull old 
Jerk, —“ I fancied Mr. Osalez must be here !—He 
must have just stepped out. He will be back at | 
two. He is always here as the clock strikes two. 
Perhaps you will return ?—or at least favour me 
by writing your name for him?” 

"Basil declined doing either. He felt that he had 
committed a blunder in following Osalez. He found 
himself as little at home in that vast establishment, 
as at the bottom of a gold mine. The place was as 
little adapted to the confidences he was expecting | 
as the little noisy chamber containing the clock- 
works of St. Paul’s!—Angry with himself and the 
clerk for the time he had wasted, he muttered some- 
thing about calling again; and bustled his way 
back again through the hall, when his transit was 
as little noted as that of one of the motes dancing 
in the slanting sunbeams straggling through the 
skylight,—as if in search of some living being on | 
which to confer enjoyment, from the paved open 
space adjoining the old mansion-house, and ruralized 
by the name of garden, because containing a pump, 
and an old sycamore, with about as much sap in 
the trunk as there exists in the copper-tree form- | 
ing part of the Chatsworth jets d’eau. 

Having reached once more the narrow opening | 
of the court into the street, Basil was about to | 
remount his horse, the rein of which was oftered 
him with one hand by the old man, while holding | 
out the other for the expected remuneration ; when, | 
as he was groping in his pocket for a sixpence, | 
instead of the shilling he would probably have | 
given had his visit been less infructuous, the 
man whispered in a tone of mysterious confidence, 
“Vy for you sheek him here, ma tear? ”—and lo, 
after 4 start of surprise, young Annesley recognised | 
inthe decent-looking individual by whom he was _ 
addressed, the fellow who, both in Delahaye Street | 
and at Rochester House, had already marked his | 
respectful recognition of the protégé of A. O. 

_“ And where should I seek Mr. Osalez, unless at | 
his house of business ?”—demanded Basil, angrily. 

“He hash more houshes of bushinesh than van, 
two, or dree,”—replied the familiar of Abednego’s 
Inquisition, 

_ “Take me to the one where I am most likely to 
‘ind him, then,—and it shall be worth your while,” 
observed Basil Annesley, 
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The old man, who had been stooping in scornful 
examination of the minute coin bestowed on him 
by Annesley, now peered up into his face witha 


' cunning glance, that not even the disappearance of 


his rusty beard could disguise from being that of 


the old Jew ; and with only a familiar nod of the 


head by way of signal of acquiescence and intelli- 
gence, he now took the head of Basil's horse and 


preceded him through a tortuous complexity of 


dirty lanes, in which the stagnant atmosphere 
seemed imprisoned as in the cell of a felon! 

At the close of a ten-minutes’ walk, he paused 
in a small shabby street, which, from the unequal 
form of the buildings, seemed to constitute the 
rear or outlet of one of greater magnitude, and 
taking a key from his pocket, opened a mean- 
looking green door, to which neither knocker nor 
bell-handle was attached; then, stepping back 
stealthily to Basil, resumed the rein of his horse. 

“Do you suppose that I am going to run my 
head into an earth so uninviting as that 7°°—cried 
voung Annesley, warmly.—* How do I know into 
what sort of a den of thieves you may be decoying 
me?” 

* Tievesh if ve shoose!” said the Jew, no whit 
offended. “* But the pashage before you, ma tear, 
leadsh shtraigh where you would find A.O. Thatsh 
all !” 

Reassured by his previous knowledge of the old 
fellow’s connexion with Abednego, Basil determined 
to dare the adventure !—Single-handed, he knew 
himself to be a match for most men; and his 
strange conductor would scarcely venture to allure 
into any dangerous resort an officer of the guards, 
for whom active search would be made in case of 
disappearance, and who would easily be traced, 
through the house of business of Osalez, to the 
suspicious spot. Nevertheless, the entrance to the 
narruw passage was grim and repelling enough to 
daunt a bolder adventurer. 

(nee crossed the threshold, he was rather excited 
than otherwise, by the mysterious aspect of the 
spot. But scarcely had he groped a few steps 
along the dark stone corridor, when the door was 
clapped to behind him; and he found himself alone 
in the stone passage, which received light only 
throughsmall gratingsinserted in the doors at either 
end, as if for the purpose of ventilation.—Since it 
was as easy to attempt further progress, as to return, 
Basil pushed his way forwards ; and on approach- 
ing the door at the end, he perceived that near it, 
the passage widened, so as to forma recess contain- 
ing a wooden bench; while through the grating, 
which was on an exact level with his face, voices 
in eager disputation reached him from within.— 
One of them, at least, was familiar to him—one of 
them was that of A. O.!—The other was a 


iz 9 
womans. 


On applying his hand to find a latch or opening, 


he found to his surprise that what he had conceived 


to be a door, was simply a portion of the passage, 
—the wooden bench being continued across; and 
after a moment's reflection, the nature of the apart- 
ment within, and of the conversation which he 
could not forbear overhearing, convinced him that 


| he was simply installed in some hiding-place or 
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ovservatory,—some Dionysius’s ear,—from which 
the Money-lender was in the habit of exercising 
his unholy inquisition over his victims previous to 
To interrupt such a conversa- | 


a closer encounter ! 


tion as was passing in the chamber beyond, with | 


the admission of having been an 


to the other ; 
to abide the result of the interview. 


The fragment of discourse that now reached his 
ears, however it might disgust, afforded him no new 
insight into the character or conduct of the lady 
upon whom he was thus forced to play the spy, 
Countess of 
‘ard to her 
recurred to | 


—heing no other than the young 
Wintertield. All he had formerly h 
disadvantage from Abednego, naturally 


eavesdropper, 
would convey mortification to one party, vexation 
and Basil felt consequently privileged 
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his mind; and he was consequently less Surprised 
at the tone of harsliness and air of contempt openly 
assumed towards her by the Money- lender, 

For it was no longer the well- dressed, well. 
mannered Osalez who stood before him, There 
Was nothing to recall the distinguished financier,_ 
the enlightened patron of the Aris!—It was the 
hard, cautious, calculating old usurer of Soho who 
occupied a plain arm-chair ; opposite to the sofa 
whereon, arraved in all the elegance of fashion, 


_ alternately smiling and weeping,—exercising }jer 


‘trusted to the effect of her 


coquetry as a beauty, and her pathos as a peti- 
tioner,—sat the unhap py woman, who evidently 
mingled charms and 


eloquence, tu soften the obdurate heart of—A,(.' 





THE BROTHERS, 


Cor ican Hero ! Citizen of Franec ! 
In manhood fire and light—as in youth flame! 
Famed by a name which ages in advance 

Shall echo doubly—nor let die that fume; 
Buonaparte— Hero !—Lecien is thy name. 
Murmur the world o’er his dead brother’s glory, 
As vain winds whistle o’er day's dying glen im?! 
Those praises like that breeze are transitory. 
Awe-struck, we sorrow for ambition’s child, 
(The oft-repeated, still forgotten story,) 

Beguiled by what has sometimes «// beguiled 
War, victory, conquest, empire grim and gory. 
Vot all—true friend and brother free—-not Thee, 
Patriot, Citizen, more than Emperor free. 


Emperor o'er thy own aspiring soul, 

Whose virtuous soul withstood His guilty art, 

Whose pilot-voice warned of the perilous shoal,— 

Why from thy friendship did Napoleon start ? 

Love's roxe-links once light-wreathed //is living-heart. 
He grasp'd a sceptre. The chill touch of power 

Shot through his nature a torpedo dart 

Harden’d that heart, and petrified each flower. 

He wedded Empire. Deadly was her dower 
Jealousies, envyings, whisperings, and divoree. 

The ph: intom soon O ‘er land and sea ’gen tower 
Beckoning o'er corpses and through b lood his cour e, 
The giant shade, world shadowing, rose before hii, 
And carrion War's strong wings in triumph bore him. 
Destiny pitying tried the name of * Father.” 

Love’s looks and childhood’s prattle Peace persuaded. 
In vain. Not long he now loved Love. Hate rather 
With wild songs lured him. Youth and Joy had 
If Pride woke Insult—Insult called in Wrong 
Wrong met with Wrath— 
What marvel? Rapid is the strife—not long 
When the world’s demon deities mingle, flush’d 
With War's wild drunkenness, and drunk desire 
(of more —more blood, more 
If touchwood kindle— will not powder fire ? 

If hawks will soar—will eagles stoop their pinion ? 
If rats begirt with foes will fight for life 

Will the wolf, tiger, lion shrink from strife ? 


tad “dd. 


and Wrath to Ruin rusivd,— 


vengeance, more dominion. 


| 
| 


| Long kept at bay, he fell ?— 


Was't strange—that, with the whole world’s hunters 
round him, 

He fell to rise.— 

Rose to fight—fought to fall. And then they bound him, 

Yet Destiny, still pitying, her child’s eyes 


With solemn visions—such as make man wise — 


In that first fall and second rise had blest; 
Rent the sun-dazzling silver veil that drest 
Glory’s demoniac face in its disguise. 
Avignon’s hatred and Grenoble’s love, 
Ke hoing a brother’s warnings, both exprest 


| His “ had been” and his “ should have been,’~—-and wove 


Spells round his soul that might have given it re-t, 





And Ihis realm blessing;—had it been his doom 
To reign again—or rest, but in his tomb. 


Oh France ! thou wert not to be blest. 
Was not yet ended, as His nearly was. 
That power whom thou hadst mock’d by thy denial, 
Found not thy heart—if his—ripe for repose. 

Yet look on these two brethren. Let the earth 

Look on this drama of high heaven with thee. 

On Glory’s rocks red flares the beacon forth- 

Home’s hearth-fame shines mere sotily, yet as free. 
Which will ye shun ? which seek LUCIEN ! once more 
Upon thy amaranthine crown I caze. 

There Genius, Freedom, Self-restraint, the lore 

Of art, of science, and of learning blaze 

(er eyes the stars of pure and faithful Love. 

(If so—ino nobler gem the skies above.) 


Thy trial 


Those eyes have gone searching the starry road 
With Herschel, child of Science. Found they not 
There a new world,—Hope’s, Liberty’s abode ? 
When fiery hearts are laid in earth to rot, 
Should these Two Brethren meet on such w spot, 
In ages yet undream’d of--shall the last 

Be first ? and the first last ? yet not a thought 
Of envy-wakening Ambition cast 

Its old shade o’er the recreated spirit ? 

Until precedence merge in love divine, 


| And each the long-lost brotherhood inherit—- 


| Who will make 


And both hearts, perfect, in one will, combine. 
answer /— Answer it who can. 


, Hath Knowledge, Faith, or Faney such a span? 
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MUSINGS IN THE WEN.—No. V. 


LEGENDARY LORE, 


Loxpon is extremely poor in localised tradition. 
4 good ghost, such as every close and wynd in the 
Canongate of Edinburgh can furnish, is not to 
be had for love or money. Some attribute this 
Jeficient supply of spectres, in a market which has 
, swallow capacious enough for them or anything 
se, to the density of the population, and the 
rapidity with which events calculated to arrest the 
attention of the populace succeed each other. 

«(zhosts,” say this class of reasoners, “ are noto- 
rously a shy and proud race. They do not like to 
mix in a crowd: it would almost seem that the 
‘hin air of which they are composed requires more 





Then again if ever a deceased worthy had a right 
to “ walk,” (we use the technical phrase of ghost- 
seers,) it was Thomas-a-Becket,—not only on 
account of the rude manner in which his spirit was 
dislodged from its earthly tenement, but on account 
of certain freaks and pranks of his younger days, 
before he set up for a saint. And London as his 





native place, and Londoners as entertaining a great 


‘ lbow-roem than our condensed bodies, and is | 
more susceptible of pain and inconvenience from a | 


sjueeze. And they are (strange to say of immor- 
tal beings) mortally offended at the slightest show 
of disrespect. Luther used to drive away the in- 
fenal apparition by which he was haunted by 
‘ramping him,’ to borrow a phrase once current 
at the court of ‘the first gentleman in Europe ;’ 
and everybody knows that ghosts do not conde- 
send to appear to those who do not pay them the 
respect of thinking a good deal about them. 


In | 


the throng of London, a ghost can scarcely find a | 


quiet corner where it can place its thin substance, | 


{ 


without incurring the risk of some clown ‘ putting | 


his foot in it;’ and the people are kept so con- 


santly gaping by new shows and wonders, that | 


the shadowy people feel a want of proper atten- 
tion, and withdraw themselves altogether.” 
[his is rather plausible ; but does not account 


the others, The truth appears to be, that there is 


affection for him, (the guild or corporation of 
brewers made him their patron saint,) were more 
likely than any other place or persons, (except 
perhaps Canterbury and its well-fed monks, wor- 
thily represented in these Protestant days by its 
no less well-fed prebends residentiary,) to catch a 
sight of him. But his own and his father’s house 
at the corner of the Old Jewry has been swept 
away, and the site built upon over and over again, 
till no ghost could recognise it, and till the very 
antiquaries of the ward and parish have ceased to 
associate the place with St. Thomas—* the blissful 
holy martyr,” as Chaucer, the first Cockney poet, 
(and an inveterate Cockney he was,) calls him. 
But, above all, we incline to attribute the extreme 
paucity of traditions—spectral or human—to be 
met with in London, to the great fire of 1666, 
which “ burned them out,” a summary method of 
ejection still pursued towards another class of 
refractory undesirable neighbours. 

Almost the only man of note, who has kept his 


| ground, is Oliver Cromwell—and that is as a flesh- 


and-blood, not as a ghostly character. You no 


' more hear of his spectre being visible in the neigh- 
forthe want of localised legends of a merely human — 
and mortal interest, which are quite as scanty as | 


a scarcity of traditions in London, because there | 


lave been so few permanent resting-places for them 
nestle in. Legends, like the “temple-haunting 
martlet,” require “buttress and coigne of vantage, 
tomake their pendent nest and procreant cradle.’ 
In the busy ever-changing world of London, but- 
‘resses and coignes are both knocked down before 
time is given ‘to build the nests. Had Sir Thomas 
bresham’s old original Exchange survived, it is 
possible that the ghost of the knight might have 
been found taking its nocturnal rounds to see how 
affairs went on. Possibly the enormous posterior 
protuberance of the trunk-hose of some Dutch 
merchant, who killed himself with Schiedam, for 
srief at having been overreached by a Jew in some 
bargain about the blood-manured spices of Am- 


} 
vOVNE ‘ , 
yna, might have been seen or heard to rustle | 


along his countrymen’s walk at the witching hour, 
‘gleaming meer-schaum in his mouth, from which 
— strong fumes of sulphur. But Sir Thomas 
= i penenet connexion with the late, and 
belong 7 see with the new Exchange ; while both 
so a an era at which the hinder-ends even of 
thee n, having been compressed within moderate 
‘mits, have become much too common-place to be 





bourhood of Tyburn (or, as it is now called, with 
that strange fatality which seems to identify a cer- 
tain ducal title “ illustrious by courtesy,” with 
everything disagreeable, Cumberland) gate, than 
you do of that of Charles 1. haunting the precincts 
of Whitehall. And yet, if vulgar butcherly spite, 
vented upon his remains by poor-spirited enemies, 
ever gave a man’s ghost a right to disturb peace- 
able, unoftending people, Cromwell's has that right. 
But though he does not condescend to appear for 
the purpose of keeping people in mind of him, he 
has not been forgotten. 

You can scarcely remain any length of time in 
any part of London, or its suburbs, without hear- 
ing of some house which local tradition represents 
as connected, some way or other, with the Lord 
Protector. In the year 1794, there was still stand- 
ing, in Clerkenwell, a large house, said to have been 
inhabited by Oliver Cromwell. It was burned 
down some years since ; but the memory of its sile 
is perpetuated by a Cromwell Place, which has 
risen upon the ruins. In Hoxton, in the far East, 
is or was a building, which claimed, in like man- 
ner, to have been once a residence of Oliver Crom- 
well. In Old Brompton, there is a Cromwell 
House, in which, so long as it was open to sight- 
seers, the old crone, who enacted the part of Cice- 
rone, was wont to point out recesses and hiding- 
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which, as she averred, Cromwell was wont to 
ensconce himself when the soldiers were in pursuit 
of him. What strange freaks oral tradition does 
play with its heroes! converting C romwell, from a 
hunter of fugitive cavaliers, into a “ partridge 
hunted” through priest’s hiding-holes ; and George 
Buchanan, from a grave reformer of universities, 
into “the king’s fool.” Whoever has traversed 
the suburban continuation of Tottenham Court 
Road, towards Highgate, through Kentish-town, 
must remember an old square brick mansion, with 
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minor glories of all others of the name: anj on 
s. ‘ es Alit ‘ 
find Wallace caves and Wallace seats where + 
> , . the 
real Wallace never has been. Wordsworth remark 
in one of his poems, that the ‘“* Scottish patriot ha 
left the name of Wallace to be found like a wila 
flower all over his dear country.” Oliver Crom 
well, let those to whose minds the name conveys 


none but distasteful associations took grim as they 


the appearance of having once been moated round. | 
Lonely and isolated it appears, though not remote | 


from houses, upon its sinooth level of stunted grass, 
with one or two dwarf trees beside it. Every time 
we have occasion to pass it, some new evidence 
appears of its vielding to the insidious sapping of 
the elements—some widening crack in the walls, 


/country has its local minor deity. 


through which daylight is visible—some falling of | 


a lump of brick-work, leaving the lathing bare to 
view : and yet, although new structures are rising 
all around, and the site is an eligible one, nobody 
seems to think of removing the ruins, and erecting 
a new dwelling in their stead. 
can make outa title tothe land? Is it that no 
one cares to take up his abode upon that spot ? 
We know not; but ask any of the natives what 
that old, decrepit mansion—dead and lonely amid 
the surrounding life and bustle—has been, and you 
will be told it was Oliver Cromwell's house. 

It is at first somewhat perplexing to tind as many 
localities in London contending for the honour of 
having beenthe residenceof Oliver Cromwellas there 


| 
| 


| 
} 


| 


Is it that no one | 


were cities in Greece contending for the honour of | 
elbowed out by the new-comers of to-morrow : and 


having given birth to Homer: seeing that Cromwell 


Was 2 country gentleman, and had little or no per- | 


tnanent connexion with the metropolis, till near the 
time when he eecupied the regal palaces. The ex- 
planation of the anomaly seemsto be in the fact, that 
there were various Cromwells, who occupied distin- 


'allother sights and sounds. 


cuished othces at different times,and who are known | 


to have resided in London ; but that none of these 
ving made any very deep or lasting impression 
upon the popular imagination, the little lights of all 


ofthembhave inturn been absorbed in,and swallowed | 


up by that Cromwell who did leave an indelible 
impression of his power upon it. 
wherever any little Alexander, (or ‘Iskinder,) has 
contrived to write his name, we find it, in a gene- 
ration or two, coming to be taken for that of the 
(\lexancder—the Macedonian. This circumstance 
of the traditionary fame of Cromwell being swelled 
hy sO many tributary brooks, is the best proof of 
the reality and extent of his popularity. [It must 
have been a gigantic reputation that could so en- 
gross the attention of men as to make them, in a 
manner, forget that any other of the name had 
ever existed. And it isnever in an unkindly man- 
ner that his memory is kept up. Even in the time 
of Charles IL, it was reealled with a kind of con- 
liding attection—a fact to which the court-hunt- 
ing, though not very courtly, Mr. Pepys, more 
than once bears testimony. 


,: 
il 


Something of the same kind has happened in Scot- 


land with the name of Wallace. 


bility. 


So in the East, | 


| 


| 


j 
} 





may, is, in like manner, the flower of London— 
** London pride,” —there was a flower which used gp 
to be called in our youngerdays. In Scotland yoy 
are a kind of polytheists: besides the universal 
hame of Wallace, every nook and glen of the 
But Londo 

were it not for Cromwell, would be utterly devoid 
of traditionary associations. Your hills are deep- 
rooted. They will not shift and move from their 
places at the will of man. They will scarce even 
alter one feature of their stern countenances at his 
bidding : whilst our brick-work varies in form and 
situation almost as rapidly and unsteadily as the 
smile and frown pass interchangeably deress a ha- 
man face, like sun-bursts chasing the clouds’ sha- 
dows over a field of ripening grain. It is com- 
paratively easy for man to write his history in the 
memories of the few deep-thoughted inhabitants of 
a mountain country, where intruders rarely come ; 
but that must indeed have been a mind of rare and 
startling qualities, (we speak not of their moral 
worth,) which could stamp its lineaments for per- 
petuity upon the inexpressive surface of the rich 
but commonplace undulations of the site of our 
metropolis, and on the unimpressible minds of its 
shifting crowd, where the inhabitants of to-day are 


where the glare and din of the busy scene of which 
he forms a part, blinds and deafens every man to 
It is a miracle scarce- 
ly short of a man’s “writing his name in water” 
in lasting characters. 

There is one popular monument of Oliver Crom- 
well’s * whereabout,” that has considerable proba- 
West of Hyde Park Corner, a little past 
where the roads to Fulham and Kensington sepa- 
rate, on the rising ground up which the latter 
curves, directly in front of the cavalry barracks, 
is an old-fashioned building, which fis currently 
understood to have been Oliver Cromwell's posting- 
house, and the head-quarters of his body-guard. 
It has in every respect, except that it has been of 
late most glaringly white-washed, the appearance 
of the inns of the seventeenth century. — ‘The front 
is long in proportion to its height, and the windows 
are as broad as they are high ; at the west end ot 
the house a gateway admits into a back-yard, 
round which are (or rather have been, for the con- 
tinuity is now somewhat interrupted) tiers of open 
galleries, out of which the bedrooms (now in many 
instances occupied as separate tenements) ope 
immediately. The house is tenanted by a genu- 
ine Scot, who promises in his tap-room windows 
excellent Scotch whisky in addition to the indi- 
genous beverages of the South, and has extended 
above the house a board long and broad, ranging 


The one Wallace, | the wholeextent ofthe building, containing,—among 


like the one Jupiter of the Greeks, has absorbed the | other delectable devices of two grim green-plaided 
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Highlanders supporting the Fraser arms,—an inti- 
mation of the connexion formerly existing between 


the inn and the Lord Protector of these kingdoms. | 
The place seems to en joy a fair share of the cus-_ 


tom of the inmates of the neighbouring barracks. 
It would be curious if one could ascertain what are 
the prevailing traditions of the army about old 
Noll—for the army, (we mean the privates there- 
of,) like all corporate bodies, has a set of traditions 
especially and exclusively its own, of which the 
world at large is in a great measure ignorant. 
There are a many of military romance writers in 
our days; but the //teraté of the army are either 
the officers (and English officers know little of the 
men except on parade) or young men of some edu- 
cation who have drifted by their follies into the 
ranks, and never become perfectly amalgamated 
withthem. The genuine old soldier is not a writ- 
ing but a gossiping being, and he feels too awk- 
ward in the presence of his superiors to open out 
to them. Even the historian of the Peninsular 
War, whose battles read like passages from some 
epic poem, has failed in giving us an idea of the 
British soldier. Smollett and, still more, Fielding 
have left us one or two happy sketches ; and 
Hogarth’s grenadiers are the men themselves. 
But the opinions and traditions of the army—the 
current topics of conversation, the conventional 
creed of the private soldiery,—have yet to be 
recorded. It would nowise astonish us to 


| 


find that Oliver Cromwell occupied a distin- | 
guished place in their muster-roll of military | 
saints. One at least of the regiments which con- | 


stitute the British army, dates from about his 
time ; and of the component members of the origi- 
nal companies of the Guards, organized under his 
successors, Charles and James, not a few were draft- 
ed from the broken-up army of the Commonwealth. 
The revolution gave a tone to the soldiery favour- 
able to the reminiscences of the civil wars, and the 
“iron-sides” who drubbed the Cavaliers, the legiti- 
mate ancestors of the Jacobites. Marlborough was 
a Whig, and the ‘Tories (being mostly out of place ) 
were the great declaimers against standing armies. 
It is far from unlikely that, could we creep into the 
contidence of the habitués of the guard-room, we 
might find Oliver warmly spoken of, This at 
least is in favour of the supposition :—Knights- 
bridge, the locality which has suggested these con- 
jectures, has been long a military station. The 
Marquis of Granby had his head-quarters at the 
opposite end of the village from the present cavalry 
barracks, behind the great gallery where Mr. Dunn 
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and designating the successive rulers of England. 
He is not unfrequently concealed under the gener- 
al title “the Commonwealth,” like a pill in a spoon- 
ful of jelly. ** Commonwealth,” indeed, where one 
man’s will was law, as surely as in the dave of 
Blutf Harry VIII! He was a king in England, 
—a king with as little power of appreciating and 
respecting the liberty of the subject, as one born 
to the trade, but withal a greater master in their 
line of business than any of them. He and 
Napoleon are more likely to live in the memories 
of the people, than those who merely come to 
eccupy a throne by hereditary succession ; because 
it has been their lot to reéstablish the subverted 
throne, in order to sit in it—to build up a new 
monarchy out of the disjecta membra of the old, 
weltering in gurgite rasto of a revolution. They 
obtain their hold on the public mind partly as de 


facto rulers, partly as belonging in some sort to the 


class of Lycurgus and Mahomet. 

We have not quite so great an admiration for 
the Cromwell and Napoleon class, or so maudlin a 
love for them, as is felt or affected by some ener- 
qumens of the press at present. They shine, in 
part, with a reflected light ; what seems their own 
innate power, is in a great measure the force of cir- 
cumstances,—they are cold, calculating, and swim 
with the tide, and thus succeed, not so much be- 
cause they are better and braver than others, as 
because they are less accessible to self-forgetting 
enthusiasm. Take, for example, the latter of the 
two monarchs named above, whose career being 
nearer to us, whose feelings, and views, and lan- 
guage being those common to an age in which we 
have lived, we can more easily understand. When 
the revolution began, Napoleon hailed it gladly, 
hecause it removed the obstacles in the way of his 
rising in his profession. When he witnessed the 
capture of the Thuilleries, and saw Louis XVI. 


addressing his emancipated serfs with the Lonnet 


is now exhibiting his Chinese museum, and all the | 


aristocracy are flocking to muse on the glories of 
the Opium War; but none of our more recent 


Warriors have retained their position on the sign- | 


posts around : Marlborough, the Duke of Cumber- 
land, the Marquis of Granby—all have disappeared. 
A bleached Admiral Keppel at Little Chelsea, is the 
only rival, and scarcely a rival, to the jolly tavern 
immortality ofthe sonof the brewer of Huntingdon. 

None of our legitimate sovereigns has enjoyed 
such 4 popular immortality as this anomalous in- 
truder, whose presence has sorely perplexed the 
henséance of our decorous historians, in classifying 


——ae 


| 


rouge on hishead, he merely exclaimed,“ It is all over 
with that man.” He did not sympathize with the 
possessor of fallen power, over whom all the savages 
who had been allowed or forced to grow up in the 
bosom of a seemingly civilized society, learning to 
imitate (as savages always will do) its vices more 
easily than its virtues, seampered with their muddy 
and bloody hoofs. But neither did he sympathize 
with the emancipated multitude who were by this 
outwardly revolting act rendered more assured of 
that freedom which man may abuse, but in which 
alone he can grow good or great. He sympathized 
merely with the idea of power, which had been 
overthrown, because deposited in feeble hands,— 
he sighed only for its restoration,—and perhaps 
even then the consciousness of what was within 
him, whispered the thought that he might be the 
person destined to weld its broken chain. He felt 
the instinct of domination strong within him, and he 
obsequiously, though warily, followed the pointing of 
his own appetite. There would be no tyrants were 
there no willing slaves. Already had the gilded 
and essenced sentimentalists of rank—already had 
the comfortable citizen—discovered that the road to 
that liberty which looked so fair, and which they 
dreamed could be obtained by grasping at, was 
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which cut their tender feet, and sloughs of despond. | 
They were yearning right heartily for the flesh- 
pots of Egypt. And destitute of a man to encourage 
them in the right path, they found one ready 


enough to lead them back to their old land of | 


long and rough, a succession of hard stony ground | been undergone in order that le and his race Night 


| 


| 


slavery, and to be himself to thein in the place of | 


the silly Pharaoh who lay whelmed beneath the red 
waves ‘of the Re volution. 


All the seekers after a | 


quiet, easy life—horrified hy the terrors of the | 


revolution—unable to muster sufficient manliness 
to resolve, since they had drunk of the bitter cup, 
to make an effort to obtain some enduring recom- 
pense for their sufferings—cried, ‘Come and king 
it over us.” The epicurean selfishness of society 
rose en masse, and crushed beneath its feather-bed 
weight not only the ruthans, but the heroes of the 
revulution. Buonaparte was as much the more 
than half-passive figure borne along by this wave 
of reaction, as Mirabeau, Danton, and Ro! bespie rre, 
had in their turn been merely the most conspicuous 





objects whirled along by the advancing wave of | 


the revolution. 
him, which were, in fact, marked by the combined 
force of the inass, at the top of which his good-luck 
as much as his genius had thrown him. Ie got 


Those effects were attributed to 
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be raised upon the shoulders of a crowd. The strife 
of men against a tyrant—of men against a falgo 
and degrading belief—becomes a strife of the slaves 
of contending dynasties. Men beat, and bruise, 

and hate each other, for empty words, or emptier 
puppets ona throne; and the investigation of truth, 
the flights of imagination, the cultivation of socj,] 
happiness, are bafHed and degraded. 

These thoughts are for the present and for prac- 
tical use: in the past we can regard the strife 4. 
we do a pageant on the stage—we can afford to |. 
just to the merits of the idols of the populace. We 
do not quarrel with its deification of Cromwell, 
though we do protest against recent attempts to 
reéstablish the old idolatry of king and * hero. 
worship.” And we feel that the isolation of Crom- 
well as the one hero of the localized traditions of 
London, has its bright side as a tribute to real, jn 
preference to mere conventional greatness, 

Itis possiblethat wemay be told that there are others 
besides hhiin, whose memory is inseparably associ- 
ated with certain places or buildings in the metro. 
polis: and to obviate this objection we must point 


out the distinction between genuine and bookish 


. . . . . | 
credit for doing himself everything that was done | 


in his name. 

Something of the same kind can be traced in the 
career of Cromwell. He was born with the instinct 
of command, and he acted in blind obedience to it. 
He was strong—but strong like the elements, an 
involuntary power moving in obedience to a neces- 
sary law. He had not that degree of choice (most 
limited in all) which higher orders of intellect, by 
much wrestling,canattainto. Ifewas the instinctive 
impulse of command contending against the equally 
blind appetite for having their own way, which ani- 
mated the herd over which he triumphed. That there 
must be some kind of government is admitted upon 
all hands. This being the case, men are required 
with the taste and talent for commanding, just in 
the same way that men are required with aspira- 
tions after independence to keep the self-will of 
rulers in check. Minds like Cromwell and Napoleon 
are not to be lightly esteemed or indiscriminatingly 
reviled ; but neither are they to be deified, as is 
the fashion with a class of pseudo-liberals—of men 
so liberal, that good and evil seem to them alike. 
The worship of a strong will is as degrading and 
more dangerous than the worship of ** the moon as 
she walketh in brightness,” and of the whole host 
of heaven They have their uses: their 
merits are to be allowed—and their despotism op- 
posed. 

It is a fatal thing for the greatness and happi- 
ness of a nation when such men arise at too early 
a period of their revolutionary struggles for liberty. 
The Toby Belches and Sir Andrew Aguecheeks,* 
who cluster round them, foster their innate egotism 
to a growth grotesque asit is gigantic. The mighty 
ruler learns to look upon himself as an end, not as 
the means to an end. The convulsive struggles, 
the suffe ‘rings of the n: ition, all are deemed to have 


to boot. 


* Sir Tohy. Wilt thou set thy foot npr 
Sir An frew Aaneche 


mmy neck? 
A.—Or upon mine either? 


reader of plays. 


and it is mainly by the reading public. 


tradition. Crook-backed Dicl k has an association 
with Crosby Hall, but only for the play-goer or 
It is the Richard LI. of Shak- 
speare, not the real man that is thus remembered ; 
This is a 
very different immortality from that which a man 
erns by his own efforts, impressing the recollection 
of his lineaments and deeds upon all, instead of 
having it done for him at second-hand by a poet. 
This bouok-worm tradition is forced work, no: 
spontaneous: its shadowy objects stand in some- 
what the same relation to those of the vule: rcrecd, 
that the grim phantom, which forced its presence 
upon Luther, does to the fiend whom Doctor 
Faustus conjured up with hard work and much 
sweat. There is a life, a distinctness, a reality 
about the voluntary spectre, that the reluctant 
slave of spells never attains to. Uncouth, tasteless, 
distorted are the lineaments of the heroes of popular 
tradition,—they are like fine drawings etched in 
lead or pewter,—but something of the geniality of 
the original does cling to them ; and this is what 
we most desiderate in the associations of mere men 
of letters. Readers of the Zatler and Spectator, 
of Boswell’s Johnson, of the writers of the Eliza- 
hethan age, have pleasing conceptions of their 
heroes, and take pleasure in endeavouring to asso- 
ciate them with the localities they once haunted. 
But the effort is fruitless; the tie which bound 
thei, has been severed by a mightier than man, 
and cannot be reknit. 


“ Proximus illi tamen occupavit 
Pallas honores :” 


if any of the publicities of former days can be 
said to ap proximate to the traditionary vitality of 
Cromwell, it is the hero of one of the works just 
alluded to, Dr. Samuel Johnson. He has an im- 
mortality independent of Boswell, and extending 
hevond the mere reading public. The dr: Lyman is 
aware that Johnson's Court, was once inhabite: d by 
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a huge, blinking, ill-dressed gentleman, who “kept 
the crown 0’ the causeway” (to use a northern 
phrase) when he walked the streets, and wrote 
hooks. His chair is still, or some years ago (as 
we grow older those vanity-fairs cease to attract 
us) was shown at 7he Cock; and there the bag- 


man, who drinks his stout and eats his oysters, | 


knows who and what Dr. Johnson was without | 
being beholden for his information to the penny- 
a-liners, Whose house-of-call it is; and not by any | 
means the more pleasant because of their company. | 
At the Magog brew-house of Barclay and Perkins, 
the beer-swoln Cicerone points out to you a little 
room over the gateway, in which, tradition says, Dr. 
Johnson composed his Dictionary. The anachron- | 
jsm contained in this last legend (for Johnson and 
the Thrales were not acquainted till long after the 
publication of the Dictionary ) warrants it genuine ; 
no sophisticated extract of books. And it is right | 
that Johnson should thus live in the people’s me- | 
mory, for he had strong feelings for the rights of 
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men, breaking through and illuminating his pre 
jJudices. He worshipped Church and State in the 
abstract, but he tore to tatters the cant which de- 
fended West Indian slavery, or any cruelty to man 


that was brought directly to his perception ; and 


it is not in his books, but in Boswell, that we have 
his mind treasured up. A very incarnation was 
he of the spirit of domination, and tyrannised it in 


‘no gentle manner in the circles to which he be- 


longed. But his conversation showed constant 
coruscations of robust, healthy judgment, which 
must have made him somebody had not his pension 
allowed him to indulge his constitutional idleness ; 
and his tyranny was vented in words which, though 
they give pain, break no bones. He always strikes 
us as resembling Oliver Cromwell, much after the 
fashion that the swoln, distorted, and unsubstantial 
limbs of the giant spectre of the Brocken do those 
of the traveller who stands wondering at his un- 
couth mimicry. * 
Mippre Temper, Jay. 


THE MONTIIS, 


THE SONG OF SEPTEMBERA~—NO. IX. 


I. 


SUMMER, In radiant paradi-e, 
Was redolent and bright 
Of wings and eyes, that matched the skies, 
In their celestial light ; 
And man, with laughing, joyous Eve, 
Basked in the perfumed bowers 
(f orange trees, that interweave 
Their golden fruit with flowers : 
But Earth’s enjoyments were not full 
— Though bright, and bland, and besutiiul 
And so the whisper ran, 
That fair September’s hand must give 
The heavenly grape to man, 
Which tasted, he, 
Like Gods, should be 
Immortal, wise, imperative.— 
Hearing the words, I breathed around, 
And young Creation well’d 
Its essence forth from sky and ground. 
Man sought the vine ; with eager soul 
Compressed its nectar in a bowl 
Of melon’s rind, quaff'd deep, and grew 
Wise, witty, fearless; felt, and knew, 
(iods’ hearts ; and so rebell’d. 
Triumphant o’er his clay, my spell, 
That ripened grape, had kept him well,— 


IT. 


Ages lad passed, the canker worm 
Of Death still eating on, 

Till came the term Life hid its germ 
In old Deuealion : 

Who, ere the deluged earth was dry, 
re ocean drank its brine, 

Where Ararat climbs to the sks 

Had planted Eden’s vine : 
All that is left of heaven below, 
‘Yo cherish Love ‘midst death suid wo 
So felt that ancient man ; 
\nd when the purple blush TL pres: ed 
On its rich fruit, began, 
Like he who sees 
High mysteries, 
To feel immortal, rapt, and blest.— 
Seeing him glad, I swore to teach 
His children truths divine, 

Jeyond the priest’s or prophet’s reach. 
And when I thrilled good Bacchus throuh 
With knowledge Gods themselves scarce huew; 
How life’s love-spell, wine, drunk on, 
Mimics or mocks Oblivion, 

What wisdom equalled mine !- 
No blight have I, no dearth, no storm ; 
I breath soft dew, my sun is wari, 


But in his joy Death dash’d the dranght with evil things Yet only boast my grape and wine,—heaven’s light in 


from hell. 


NO. CV.—VOL. IX, 


J. A. U. 
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earthly form. 
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MADDEN’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED IRISHMEN.* 


Ir the spy system be really revived in Ireland, 
which one insulated but very decided fact appears 
to intimate, then “The Lives and Times of the 
United Irishmen” is a work doubly called for, It 
forms the history of the horrible epoch known as 
“the Rebellion of 98”; an insurrectionary move- 
ment which is not the least memorable episode in 
the civilized world’s grand revolutionary epic ; 


and of the honest if rash and shortsighted enthus. 


opening with the revolt of the British American | 
colonies, but where or when to terminate, no poli- | 


tical prophet is vet alive that can foretell. 


Dr. Madden, throughout a long course of years, | 


has bestowed no ordinary pains in investigating 
facts, and collecting, from the most authentic origi- 
ial sources, materials for his desultory work ; which 


| 


etches of the Irish rebel leaders, illustrative of | 


the profligate policy of the Trish government. [f 


the work fail in accomplishing the perhaps impos- | 
criminal than the meaner and more needy villain; 


sible task of exalting the more distinguished of the 
actors and sufferers of that disastrous period inte 
pure patriots and self-sacrificing martyrs, it: com- 
pletely suceecds in revealing the unworthy, and 
often atrocious conduct of the government and its 
hase myrmidons: the total unfitness for their im- 
portant trust of those to whom Fngland then com- 


asts, who may be typified by Lord Edward Fitz. 
verald ; there is really little among the leading Irish 
patriots of °98, or 1805, to command the svinpathies 
of impartial inquirers looking calmly back after 
forty years ; though there remains much to excite 
the bitterest indignation against those who plaved 
the Devil’s part, in inciting to the commission of 
those acts or crimes which made the government 
sure of its victims atall hazards. Weare not able, 
forexample, greatly to admire the public character 
of Theobald Wolfe Tone, nor yet that of the Messrs, 
Sheares,—and are very doubtful of their claim to be 
enrolled in the list of genuine patriots; but we are, on 


the other hand, left in no manner of doubt as to the 


tay best he deseribed as a series of biographical | utter political protligacy of Lord Castlereagh and 


Lord Clare, and the unredeemed baseness of their 
subordinates and hired spies: if, indeed, enlightened 
morality does not regard the tempter as a vreater 


and if the world’s hollow code of honour has not 
blinded society to the true moral principles by 
which actions are to be Judged. Of the more pro- 
minent actors of that period, it is, as in all such 


~cases, much more easy to distinguish the degrees 
of rank and worldly estimation, than of crime and 


mitted the safety of her most unmanageable con- 


quered province, and the blindness of that dishonest 
policy with which Trish affiirs have at all periods 
Nothing save that faint dawn- 
ing of : more auspicious period, indicated by the 


been administered, 


active-passive, or 
agitation, commenced by the Trish Catholic Asso- 
ciation,which involves a grand principle in politi- 
eal sctence still very imperfectly developed, and 
from which society may hope for an ilimitable 
power of  self-improvement,—nothing save this 
could give us courage to enter upon the investi- 


resisting-nonresisting peaceful | 


of treacherous meanness. Lord Castlereagh, when 
the occasion was past, certainly became heartily 
disgusted and ashamed of his spy ana protegé, Mr. 
Reynolds ; but, upon the other hand, that greatly 
wronged and calumniated patriot became exceed- 
ingly exasperated at the selfish noble patron, who 
ceased to appreciate, or to acknowledge, the purity 


‘of his exalted motives, rather sooner than was 


quite convenient for him. In all nations there 
is naturally a greater conglomeration of 
upon questions of political than of social morals ; 


ort "¢c 
1deas 


-and the Trish are certainly, in this respect, mot in 


gation of a period so deeply stigmatized by every- | 


thing foul, and among the 


rulers; and hardly redeemed by the imperfect 
virtues and equivocal motives of the majority 
of the patriot leaders, In looking closely into the 
conduct and character of the more distinguished 
leaders in the Trish rebellion, even as displaved 
in this eulogistie work, little is to be seen save 


treacherous, base 


the tierce discontent of oppressed men wreak- 
ing itself indiscriminately upon Whatever was 
nearest at hand; or the mercenary spirit which, 


in nearly the words of the old Hiightlander’s praver, | 


wished to sce the world turned upside down, that 
honest men might make their bread out of its 
troubles, With the few exceptions of the innocent 
victims most unscrupulously sacrificed by the vil- 
lanous policy of the Irish government, and who are 
represented by such individuals as the elder Emmet ; 


By B. 
London: J. Madden 


‘Lives and Times of the United Lrishmen.” 
2 Vol-., eloth. 


advance of other nations ; their cardinal principle 
being blind, implicit fidelity to their party and 
their leaders. And yet it is remarkable to find the 
tie sacredly observed by the lower class so fre- 
quently and basely violated by those above them 
in social position, as becomes apparent in the his- 
tory of the Irish Troubles.t The sense of honour 
found its last refuge among the very lowest of the 
oppressed people. There were no traitors among 
the infuriated peasantry, and little middle-class 
patriotism that seemed proof against the tempta- 
tion of personal safety anda sum of money ; while 
to many it seemed matter of indifference whe- 
ther the great object, wealth and distinction, came 
to them from English oppressors or foreign inva- 
ders, so that it was obtained. 

We must be prepared for an immense burst of in- 
dignation from the young and generous of all cour- 


+ May it not, however, be, that among the lower OF- 
ders there were none whom it would have served the 
covernment to temnt to become rogues ?—EFE. T.M. 
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sries, but especially from the Trish, when we venture 
to ack wledg re, that the well-known and most pa- 
thetic effusion of one of the most immaculate of the 
Irish pat riots, appearstous to embody avery equivo- | 
cal sentime nt. “ It was not thus, it was not thus, my 
Sarah!” says Young Emmet, in his memorable | 
farewell] letter to Curran’s daughter, on the eve of | 
his execution. It was not thus, in sorrow and in 
shame, that the rash and ambitious young barris- 
ter, now become a sort of poetical idol, had looked 
ty close that career which he had chalked out for 
himself, and of which individual exaltation seemed 
at this stage quite as much the object, as wise, con- 
jderate, and, above all, disinterested patriotisin. 
Of this noble quality there is, alas! very little 
to be found in the whole world’s history ; and 
_— has not hitherto been the land most favour- 

‘to its growth. Yet society must act through 
imperfect human agents, and not by angel inter- 
ference: though this Is no reason why it should 
not examine and judge of the true character and 
ses of all its instruments. 

We shall at once clear the ground before us, by 
acknowledging that the great majority of the peo- 
ple of Ireland, the whole Catholic body, were fully, 
and uponevery principle of right, justified in their 
resistance to the policy of England, and almost. in 
trving to shake off her yoke : and are only to be 
blamed for the ill-advised and suicidal manner in 
which their resistance was displayed. The policy 
of O'Connell, or whomsoever the merit may be- 
long to, is Immeasureably superior to the tactics of 
the leaders of the United Irishmen. It is the true 


[re 


secret of all efficient resistance. It is that which | 


; 
dently of the avoidance of the vast amount of vio- 
lence, crime, and suffering entailed by armed resis- 
tices The ostensible object of the United Trish- 
en Was, In every view, just and sacred ; the means 
they employed were unjustifiable upon aiuy prince: 
ple whatever. Wisdom, humanity, the laws of 

nand the commandments of religion alike 
condemned them: and the insane attempt was, 
though at great expense of human suffering, hap- 

Vif by foul means, crushed : happily, we ‘« lieve, 

r on Irish people, who had at least as much to 

ear from spurious native patriotism, and from ra- 
pacious foreign auxiliaries, as from that acknow- 
ledged oppression which had goaded them into 

hellion. To the account of that rebellion which 

Wlies on our table, a liter rary friend of the 
thor has contributed an able and luminous IT is- 
torical Introduction, in which he gives English 
readers a tole rab ly clear notion of the anomalous 
relatis ms that have eve r subsisted between the coun- 


. 
it’s 


alone is fitted to obtain the desired end Indepen- 


me and a summary view of the various means 
‘aken to subdue and coerce the Trish nat lon, from 
fomaduest of Strongbow to the crushing of the 

tes of United Irishmen; wading through the 
Mlerent stages of forfeitures, penal enactments, 
ures, military law, and the blood-wrought 

hjugat ‘lon, finally consummated by the Union. 
r « Society of United Irishmen, though its ob jects 
“i nde od ith its growth, was the natural of Ispring 


the Lrish Volunteersy—of those volunteer polit ical 
soclat lon 


‘ 
Ns, tort 


AS 
» Which had become so formidable, and 


‘either from predial 
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which had only ceased to exist actively for a few 
vears ; while, in contemplation of the French Re- 
volution, the principles of these reform clubs were 


fast gathering strength. The same event which ex- 


- cited the Lrish to a fresh struggle for freedom, made 


it imper: itive upon the English government to carry 
the long-desired measure of the legislative Union of 


‘the kingdoms: and to counteract at this crisis the in- 


Huence of the reform associations, the [rish govern- 
ment first tried the effect of the Orange societies, 
now become so formidable to the successors of those 
who, if they did not actually call them inte exis- 
tence, countenanced aa endeavoured to extend 
them, and who have, at all times, freely emploved 
them as instruments for advancing their own pur- 

poses, It was alleged by the leaders of the United 
Irishmen, that until the government courted the 
alliance of these associations of fanatics and self- 
seekers, the patriots never had recourse to France 3 
and that the proximate ¢ wan of the Rebellion, was 
the cruelty, rapacity, and bigotry of the Orange- 
men: who used the pretext of religion, in the hope 
of obtaining possession of the property of their op- 
pressed Catholic neighbours : together with the 
enormities perpetrated under military law, in the 
few counties in which disturbances had arisen, 
agitation and religious ani- 
mosities, or from actual Orange dk predation, We 
have, in the Introductory Chapter, this account. of 
the origin of these societies, fostered by Lord Castle - 
reagh to become, in process of time, the torment of 
Sir Robert Peel, if their mischief shall terminate 
with him. 

The idea of Orange societies arose from the associa- 
tion of the aldermen of Skinners’ Alley > the latter owed 
its origin to the restoration of the old corporate body to 
their former power and privileges, at the departure of 
James the Second. Their meetings were chiefly for the 
indulgence of that kind of Cherokee festivity, whieh is 


indicative of sanguinary strogyl or suecessful on- 
slanghts, past or expected. Their grand festival was 
on the first of July,the anniversary of the Battle of the 


1 } 


Boyne,on which occasion the charter-toast was drunk by 
every member on his bare ki At the time of Sir Jonah 
Barrington s Initiation, “hf iend Dr. Duigenan was 
the Grand Master.” The etavding dish,at the Skinners’- 
Alley dinners, was sheep os trotte rs, in delieate allusion 
to King James’s last use of his lower extremities in Ire- 
land; and the cloth being removed, the charter-toast, 
the antiquity of which was of so ancient a date as the year 
lh89, was pronounced by the Grand Master on his bare 


joints to the kneeling assemblage, in the following 


words : “ The glorious, pious, and tnortal memory of 
the great and good King William, not forgetting Oliver 
Cromwell, who assisted in redeeming us from popery, 
slavery, arbitrary power, brass money, and wooden shoes, 
Ac, Aen, Xe, * The concluding part of this loyal toast 
sa tissue of shes var indecencies, and impious impreca- 
“ priests, bishops, deacons,” or any other of the 
raternity of o clergy who refuse this toast, consign- 


tions on 
f 
iny their members to the operation of red-hot harrows, 


and their mangled careases to the lower regions. 


This, the Normal School of Orangeism ts described 
Ly Sir Jonah Barrington as “a very curious, but 
ost loyal SOC] ty,’”” 


The first society of United Trishmen is said to 
have been formed at Belfast, in the close of Ol, 
ay by the celebrated Theobald Wolfe Tone, then 
short standing. In a few weeks 
afterwards, Tone and Napper ‘Tandy 


rit 
i 


nilarsocietv in Dublin, Th 


a barrister of 
organized a 
ostensible object of 


_s 


’ 
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both was a better form of parliamentary represen- 
tation. ‘These societies were naturally viewed with 
great suspicion by the Irish Executive ; and the 


system of persecution for opinion—of gross injus- 


tice perpetrated under the form of law, was at 
once adopted. With this policy on the part of the 
government, the tactics of the societies were at 
once changed. They no longer affected to seek 
only parliamentary reform. 
were administered to all the members ; an execu- 
tive body was chosen; each province of Ireland 
had its local Directory ; and the now alinost avow- 
ed and well understood object of the rapidly ex- 
tending organization, was the establishment of 
Treland as an independent Republic, by means of 
a revolution, and with the aid of France. The 
government could not, in such circumstances, stand 
by supine ; and its hired spies were already select- 
ed, not only from among the most active and con- 
spicuous, but from among the earliest enrolled 
members of the societies. They were individuals 
holding the most important and confidential offices : 
and the government consequently knew, at the 
earliest hour, all the danger which did exist, and 
also all that its tools chose to Incite or to invent, 
where it served their purpose. And, 





The betrayers of their society were not the poor or 
inferior members of it ; some of them were high in the 
confidence of the directory ; others not sworn in, but 
trusted in its concerns, learned in the law, social in their 
habits, liberal in their polities, prodigal in their ex- 


penses, needy in their circumstances, and therefore | 


covetous of money ; loose in their publie and private 
principles, therefore open to temptation. 


Another fact, though much more incredible, | 


seems to rest upon good evidence, — 


The want of good faith, however, was not alone on | 


the side of the disaffected; in the closets of the most 
influential friends and agents of government, there ex- 
isted channels of communication with the leaders of the 
United Irishinen, by means of which the most important 
measures of the administration were made known to the 
directory, and to others in the confidence of its members, 
which frequently baffled the designs of government, and 


disconcerted the plans of the law officers of the crown, | 


in the course of the proceedings instituted against the 
members of this society. 

Arthur O°Connor, on his examination before the secret 
committee of the House of Lords, stated— that ** minute 


information of every act of the [rish government” was 


obtained by the executive directory. 


Oaths of secrecy | 


THE UNITED TRISHMEN., 


! 
1 
' 
' 


next change was to a military organization, une] 
the total number of those enrolled considered ¢ : 
pable of bearing arms, amounted to 300.Q00_, 
half million having taken the test. But these nur. 
| bers are probably much exaggerated. The sworn 
| members were next divided into battalions, ang 
| officers were appointed to each of them in regula; 
_order—all, however, only on paper ; for, throug). 
out the movement, there was at all times © eres 
) cry and little woo],” All the individuals Whose 
names have come down to us—as mimet, \rthur 
}O'Connor, and Oliver Bond—held high military 
lrank, and were, at the same time, members of 
ithe Executive Directory, or Provisional Govern- 
ment. Lord Edward Fitzgerald, from his rank jg 
not his military capacity, was chosen as the Gene. 
ralissimo of this paper levy en aasse 3 and the 
general rising—precipitated by the policy of Castle- 
reach, who afterwards boasted that he had caused 
the revolution to explode prematurely —was fixed 
for a particular day in March 1798. The military 
incapacity of the leaders in the [ish Rebellion i. 
}fully as remarkable as the devoted fidelity an! 
bravery of the peasants in their after skirmishes, 
A conversation, vouched for in this work as au- 
~thentie and as deserving full eredit, which took 
place between Lord Edward and a man unnamed, 
hut who seems to have possessed some common 
sense, goes far to dispel the false halo with which 
callantry, intrepidity, an unhappy death, and a 
venuine if ill-based enthusiasm, has surrounded 
It is im- 





ithe name of Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 
portant as an historical fact, and valuable for the 
lesson and warning it holds out to all conspirators, 
however pure nay be the ends they have in view, 


ne 


On the accuracy of the information given respecting 
this matter the most implicit confidence may be reposed. 
The person in question met Lord Fitzgerald by appoint- 
ment at the Shakspeare Gallery, Exchequer Street, 
about one month before the arrests in March, to confer 
with the delegates from the different counties respecting 
the projected rising. After Lord Edward had received 
the different reports of the number of men ready for the 
field in the different counties, he called on the gentleman 
above referred to for his opinion. Lord Edward said, 
“he deeply regretted his friend should have withdrawn 
himself so long from any active interference in the bus- 
ness of the Union, and that one in whose judgment he 
| so much confided, should stand aloof at such a moment: 


if he unfortunately persisted in so doing, the friends ot 


There seems a strong probability that this was | the Union might be led to imagine he had deserted them 


either an entire misconception or an idle boast. 
The Government were too cunning for the Direc- 
tory ; and the instances of secret kindness shown 
to “traitors” 
like Lord Edward Fitzgerald, are only among 
those traits of high-minded generosity which illu- | 


’ 


by men of approved * loyalty’ 


mine the blackest periods of civil strife. That 


ofheers of rank in the army, and persons in the tion. 


in the hour of need ; that he, Lord Fitzgerald, had ¢e- 
/ termined on an immediate and general rising of tle 
_ people, their impatience for which was no longer to be re- 

strained, nor, with advantage to the cause, to be res) sted. 

He then appealed to the delegates for the truth et tls 
“assertion, and his opinion was confirmed by them. Hs 
friend, itis well to state, had withdrawn himself from 
the Union, about the beginning of the year, when the 
system was changed from a civil to a military orgamiZ 
On the Sunday pre- 


confidence of the Government, furnished the lead- | vious to the arrests, the gentleman I allude to had ¢e 


ers of the United Irishmen with money to carry 
out their objects, is also extremely doubtful. And, 
indeed, almost every important event in the history 
of that period is involved in doubts and endless |) not like his character. He informed Lord Edwaré, 


clined an introduction to Reynolds, at Jackson's a” 
| Church Street, notwithstanding M*'Cann’s recommend* 
tion of him, as “one of the best and honestest men ™ 
the Union.” He had avoided Reynolds, because he 


contradictions, even in. the siinplest matters of though he had taken no part for some time in the affairs 


fact, such as the arrest and Jast Jrours of Lord 


aa 


ward) Fitvcerald. From oa civil orzanization 


reaching to provinces, counties, and baronies, the 


) Ed- of the Union, he did not cease to give his opinion 


when 


h he 


consulted, and especially by Lord Edward—thoug 


¥ ~ f ha] 
was well aware, when once his lordship had made "I 


‘\ his mind ona point, he was 


little influenced by 





the 
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soupsel of any man: when Lord Edward had spexen of 
CUa . ‘ 

his deserting the cause, the latter felt hurt by the ob- 
4 7 - . . 

cervation, and replied in strong terms that he had not 


jeserted the people, nor betrayed their cause; but those , 
ple had done so, who had precipitated measures pre- | 


maturely taken, which did not afford the least promise 
of success. “ My Lord,” said he, “Tam not a person 
to desert a cause in Which I have embarked. I knew 
the dangers of it when I joined it: were those dangers 
only for myself, or the friends about me, | am not the 
man to be deterred by the consideration of what may 


happen to myself or them—we might fall, but the cause | 
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no selfishness, no meanness, no duplicity in his nature ; 
he was all frankness, openness, and generosity ; but he 
was not the man to conduct a revolution to a successful 
issue.” 


The measures of the Government to make the 
insurrection (which they had winked at, if they 


had not, as is often alleged, fostered its growth) 
explode prematurely, by the simultaneous arrest of 
the leaders, we shall not dwell upon, though they 
are here fully detailed. Its secret machinery of 


might not fail ; and,so long as the country was served, | informers, spies, corrupt Witnesses, or regularly 


i: would matter little : but when I know the step that 
vou are taking will involve that cause in the greatest 
difficulties, my fears are great: I tremble for the result. 
My Lord, all the services that you or your noble house 


drilled * battalion of testimony,” are more curious, 
as Well as more instructive. The€iovernment seems 
to have been aware of the most secret proceedings 


t » Iinita -y . . . swear fawot oe « 
have ever rendered to the country, or ever can render to ol thre [ nited Lrishine Ih from thre Ve ry first ’ and 


it, will never make amends to the people for the misery | 


and wretehedness the failure of your present plans will 
eqguse them.” “TI tell you,” replied Lord Edward impe- 


be counted on to take the field.’ * My Lord,” replied 


his friend, “it is one thing to have a hundred thousand | 
men on paper, and another in the field. A hundred | 


thousand men on paper, will not furnish fifty thousand in 
array. 1, for one, am enrolled amongst the number ; 
but Leandidly tell you, you will not find me in your 
ranks. You know for what objects we joined this 
Union, and what means we reckoned on for carrying 
them into effect. Fifteen thousand Frenchmen were 
considered essential to our undertaking. If they were 
coat that time, still more so are they now, when our 
warlike aspect has caused the government to pour troops 


into the country.” “ What!” said) Lord Edward, | 


“would you attempt nothing without these fifteen thou- 
and men—would you not be satisfied with ten thou- 


we would fain hope it is not possible that, among 
any people whom persecution and oppression has 


ae .| not debased, instruments could have been found in 
tuously, * the chances of success are greatly in favour of | 


our attempt: examine these returns—here are returns | 
which show, that one hundred thousand armed men may | 


equal abundance, to do tle same obnoxious and 
despicable, even when necessary, work. In 1795, 
/a regular system of espionage was adopted ; and in 
the following vear the most hidden secrets of the 
societies were in the hands of the Government. 


Mir. Cockayne, in 1794, was the first person who in- 


formed the government of the communication between 
France and Treland. The agent of the French govern- 
ment, the Rev. W. Jackson, broached his mission to 
Theobald Wolfe Tone and other United Irishmen, at the 
house of Counsellor Leonard M*Nally, in Dublin. The 
treasonable communications were carried on with his 
knowledge and concurrence ; the government was ap- 
prised of the faet by Cockayne ; Jackson was tried and 
convicted, and Tone had to quit the country: but 
M*Nally was not molested; and being an United Irishman, 


sand?” © I would, my Lord,” replied his friend, “if and being generally employed as the professional advo- 


the aid of the fifteen could not be procured.” 

* But,” continued Lord Edward, “if even the ten 
could not be got, what would you do then 2?” 

“t would then accept of five, my Lord,” was the 


renly, 
} 


cate of the persons of that society who had been arrest- 
ed and arraigned on the charge of treason, his means of 
acquiring information were very considerable ; and it 
was only discovered at his death, that government had 
availed themselves of his knowledge, and had conferred 


“But,” said Lord Edward, fixing his eyes with great | a pension of £300 a-year upon him for his private 


earnestuess on him, “ we cannot get five thousand 34 and 
with respect to the larger force we originally wished 
for, had we succeeded, with so large a body of French 


troops we might have found it difficult enough to get | 


rid of our allies.” To this it was replied, “* My Lord, if 
we found it possible to get rid of our enemies, ten 
umes as numerous as our allies, we could have little 
diffieulty in getting rid of the latter when necessity re- 
quired it.” 

“But I tell you we cannot,” said Lord Edward “ get 
even the five thousand you speak of; and when you 
know that we cannot, will you desert our cause“? The 
eyes of the delegates were turned on the person thus 
addressed. He felt that Lord Edward had put the 
matter in such a light before those present, that he | 
would have been branded as a traitor if he abandoned | 
‘ie Cause, While there was a ray of hope for its success. 

“My Lord,” said he, “ if five thousand men could not 
be obtained, I would seek the assistance of a sufficient 
‘umber of French officers to head our people, and with 


services, 


1 do not here refer to the ordinary gang of spies and 


informers domiciled at the Tower, or in the purlieus of 
the Castle, under Messrs. Sirr, Swann, Hanlon,or O’Brien. 
These tormed “the hacks of the department,” of which 
I shall have to speak hereafter, and “the battalion of 
testimony,” in general. We now only have to do with 
the “ half-mounted” and “ squireen” class of them, who 
uppeared in the witness-box in the garb of gentlemen, 
or Whispered yet unsworn informations in the ears of 
Mr. Cooke, and drew their bills from time to time on 
demand ; and several of whom, after all the enormous 
sums paid to them during the rebellion, retired from 
business on their pensions, provided with the means of 
a respectable subsistence. 


Mr. Frederick Dutton, who at an early period was 


employed in the north as an informer, and had been sent 
especially to Maidstone to ensure the conviction of 
Connor, Was a regularintormer of this class—a most 
reckless one in the case of the unfortunate — priest, 


three hundred of these, perhaps we might be justified in | Quigley, in whose great-coat pocket, by mistake for 


making an effort for independence, but not without 
“eta. What military men have we of our own, to lead 
‘dr unfortunate people into action agaiast a disciplined 
uPiny ’” 


Some farther conversation passed to the same 
WMport, and then— 


Arthur O'Connor's, was placed the treasonable paper on 
which he was convieted. Mr. MtGiucken, the solicitor 
of the United Irishmen, was another of the private in- 
formers, Who was intrusted with the defence of the 
prisoners charged with treason in Belfast, and at the 
/ same period was in the pay of government—was largely 
| paid, and ultimately pensioned ; and during these fright- 


Lord Edward and his friend parted with the same ful times M*Grucken continued to possess the confidence 


ror 
: 


suhe; 
sisted hetween them. 


‘Lord Edward,” says that individual, who knew him | ¢u le rebe 
rhaps better than any other of his assvciates, was United Irish Society were likewise in the pay of govern- 


p 
thie 


diality and confidence in each other that had always , of the United Irishmen. 


Por upwards of twelve months before the breaking 
ut of the rebellion, several members of the Ulster 


* hoblest-minded of human beings. Hehad nodeceit, Ment. John Edward Newell entered on his duties at 
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the Castle the | Sth of April, 1797, and retired from them, | 
Nicholas | 


rather abruptly, the 6th of February, 1798. 
Maguan, of Saintfield, in the county of Down, 2 member 
of the provincial and county committees, and also de- 
sc ribed in the re port of 1798, asa colonel in their mili- 
tary system during the whole of 1797, and down to 
June, 17 68, regularly attended the mee tings of the ¢ ounty 
Down United Irish Societies, and communicated to the 
Earl of Londonderry’s chaplain, the Rey. John Cleland, 
a mayistrate of that county, the treasonable proceedings 
of those societies after each meeting. 

Mr. John Hughes, a bookseller of Belfast, another 
member of the United Irish Society, was apprehended 
at Newry, and brought into Belfast the 20th of October, 
1797, on a charge of high treason, aud the same eren- 
ing was liberated on bail, Myr. Hughes’s character and 


ing which, in emergencies, embarrass less irs 


a proposal which was negatived by the meetin: 
| which it was made. 


past services, it cannot be doubted, obtained for him an | 


indulgence so extraordinary in those times. No date is 
assigned to the disclosures of Mr. Hughes, which were 
subsequently published in the secret report of 1798; but 
there is reason to believe that he was known to General 
Barber as an informer iu the latter purt of 1706, 
the 7th of June, 179%, this man again went through the 
formal process of an arrest, and was transmitted to 
Dublin tor special service there. Another member of 
the United Irish Society, named Bird, alias Smith, had 
from the same period been in the pay of sovernment- 
had laid informations against Neilson and : several of his 
associates, and in the latter part of 1797, like Newell, 
abruptly relinquished his employment. Both refused 
to come forward as witnesses on the trials of Messrs. 
M‘Cracken, Flannaghan, Barret, and Burnside. Mr. 
Thomas Reynolds, of Kilkea Castle, at length supplied 
whatever evidence Was wanting to enable government 
to complete its “timely measures.” 


[It is not a little revolting to tind that the legal | 


advisers, the attorneys and counsel of the accused 
partie s, were umong the regular secret agents of 
the Government. 

The fine of Reynolds, if not his SETVICES, sootlh, 
like his pay, far exceeded that of all who had 
vrone before hina, 

Reynolds, of whom, in the course of these de- 
tails, we hear enough, or more than enough. is 
thus described :— 

The person whose disclosures of the designs of the 
Leinster societies United Lrishmen, government ulti- 
mately availed them-elves of, was Mr. Thomas Reynolds, 
a silk manufacturer in the Liberty, whose business ha 
been carried on at 9, Park Street, the house in which he 
was born, on the Ith of March, livl. On the anni- 
versary of tl 
hamely, on t 
incident in the drama of his publie life took place, at 


Lit 
he 


the house of his friend Oliver Bond, in Bridge Street, 
Where the latter and fourteen others of his associates, 
delegates from various societies of United Irishmen, 
holding «a provincial meeting, were arrested on his 


information. 


Previously to these arrests, Reynolds, who Was 


day, twenty-seven years subsequently, 
ie 12th of March, 1798, the first: striking | 


THE UNITED IRISHMEN. 


sonal courage ; and he was troubled with nono .¢ 
the misgivings, and scrup des of conscience or f 


? 
at! leg 


rogues. Before the arrests, Reynolds Was de. 


nounced by a distant relative of his own, why wa. 


himself one of the United Trishmea, and yw), 
Brutus-like, proposed to assassinate the trait 


His life was iorwads 4 m 
different times, in danger, from the eXusperated 
people whom he had betrayed ; and it is probah) 
that, had he continued to reside in Ireland, Mr. 
py we Is might not nave died in his sida hs 
ty ompt as he at en ‘affected to be at the idea «+ 
reward for saving his country. A person name 
Cope, with whom he had some money dealings 


On | first sounded him, and made lavish, vague prv- 
-mises. Reynolds was quite willing to betray hi- 


friends, but he shrunk from being known as an 
informer: and though he would take no reward, 
he was willing, nay, eager to obtain aimple indem- 

nitication for his trouble and alleged losses. That 
indemnification, first and last, in gratuities, ap- 
pointments, and pensions, still continued to his fa 
inily, has already cost the country above £45,000, 
Nor is this debt of sratitude yet fully dischur ved, 

Besides the arrests early in March at the hous 
of Oliver Bond, upon information given by Rey- 
nolds, the arrest of Thomas Addis Emmet, Dr. 
M*Nevin, and other of his late associates, speedily 
tovk place, and were followed by that of Lord Ed- 


ward Fitzzerald, who had been the personal bene- 


‘and another 


factor of his betrayer. The dishonesty of this man, 
in the closest relations of private life, Wis proved 
against himon the State T Jinks of the United Irish- 
men, in order to invalidate his evidence. Ther 
Was even proof of his attempting to poison lis own 
mother, whom he had previously robbed. At 
the trial of one of the unfortunate persons 
done to death by his evidence, beside the testimen) 
against his character borne by several respectable, 
iinpartial persons, two of his female relatives, 
brother-in-law Major Witherington, 
brother-in-law of the same name; 
his late partner in trade, and his clerk, swore 
that they did not consider him worthy of being 
believed on his oath. But the Government needed 
convictions ; pliant juries were tampered with ; 
and his own attorney, and a clergyman, a frien 
of the Crown-solicitor, swore that Mr. Reynolds 
was, In their opinion, worthy of credit. If freely 


nuns, his 


known to be a man of indifferent private char- | taking oaths the most solemn, and as freely break- 
acter, had heen suspected by the more discreet of ing them, could make him so, his credit was ul 


the United Trishmen; though, as in many other 
cases, Unpudence, and the knavish affectation of 
excessive zeal, imposed on the greater number. 


How invaluable to soci ty, and how formidable ti 


bad governments, is the secret of having nothing 
to conceal! The striking incident referred to 
ubove took place ut the house of Neilson, and is 
related by the vounger Curran in the Memoirs of 


his father. 
of daring hardithe dl. and cry 


It proves, that 


vithout a certain kind 
eat presence of mind, 
there cannot be iL}? rfect Villain. R ynolds Wiis 
an Irishman, and therefore could not fail in per- land, to place 


impeachable. Ie had been sworn to secrecy and 
fidelity when admitted as a member of the Unite: 
Irishmen’s Society ; and again to his Captains 
when he was ay) pointed a Colonel in the projec 
Rebel Army. Ie solemnly swore at Oliver Bond's, 
When suspected and accused, that he had not be- 
Trane d his associates p and ia swore the oath of as 
and to the truth of the information bh: 
wave the Privy Council, quite as often as he wae 
It was afterwards attempted, when 


legiance, 


required, 


frish policy Was for a season introduced into Eng- 


this neterious person upon an Eng- 
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lish jury ; but the name was ill-omened ; his true | niary claims against the Government. 


character transpired, and the infamy was crushed 
by public indignation. So self-deluding is the 
human heart, and so reluctant is even the most 


degraded ‘of educated human beings to be cut off | 
from all sympathy and fellowship with his kind, | 
that it is not surprising that even a Reynolds | 


should have had some reserve in his own favour : 
but it is wonderful to find another man, though 
that man be his son, attempting not merely to 
apologise for his father’s deep-dyed crimes, but 


to represent him as an extremely ill-used man by | 


the ungrateful Government which he had so essen- 
tially served, 
perly appreciated, Mr. Reynolds was at least very 
well paid 
taken froin authentic public documents— 


* 1798, Sept. 29, Mr. T. Reynolds received £1000 


~ Nov. 16, Ditto ditto 2000 
1799, Jan. 19, Ditto ditto 1000 
. March 4, Ditto ditto Loa” 


“_to complete £5000." And, moreover, on the 14th 
of June, 1799, Mr. Reynolds received his annuity of 
£1000, * in full to the 25th of March 1799;° from which 
period till his death, the 18th of August 1838, his pen- 
sion continued to be paid to him. 

The amount of that pension was £1000 L[rish, or £020 
British. He received it for a term of thirty-seven 
years. 

The gross amount for the above period, at 


£920 per annum, is . , , » £54,040 
Gratuity before the trials of Bond, M*Cann, 

and Byrne, . ; ; ; 500 
(iratuities between September 1798, and 

March 4, 1799, : : , : 5.000 
Consulship at Lisbon, four years, at £1400 

per annum, ‘ : ‘. 0,000 
Consulship at Iceland, two years, at £300 

per annum, =. : 1 ‘ : GOO 


‘ 

In 1810 he was appointed to the Consulate at Lisbon, 
Where he remained nearly four years, the salary and 
emoluments of which office averaged £1400 per annum. 
In 1617 he was appointed to the consulate at Iceland, 
where he remained about one year, on a salary of 2300 
per annum ; he returned to England, and in 1819 went 
back to Copenhagen, where he continued a few months, 
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According to this book, if not pro- | 


Thus stands the account with him, | 


4 oS a | 
reed $4) } 





W hile 
| weaving his toils around Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
'then in concealment in Dublin, he presented his 
‘victim with a pair of pistols, to be used in seli- 
defence, together with powder, bullets, anda bullet- 
mould, which Mr. Reynolds, junior, relates as © 
proof of his father’s friendship for the unfortunate 
He, at the 
There 


gentleman he is said to have betrayed. 
/ same time, gave Lord Edward some money. 
(isa bare chance that Reynolds might have wished 
_his victim to escape; though every appearance 
favours the conclusion drawn by Dr. Madden, 
| when he says— 


| The present of the pistols, with the powder, and bullet 
mould, for the protection of a man whose peril, he wel! 
kuew, was the consequence of his own treachery to him 
and his associates, was worthy of Reynolds ; villany 
| less accomplished would hardly have devised so refined 
an act of specious perfidy. It was a particular feature 
| of Reynolds’ infamy, that he seems to have felt a yrati- 
fication in Witnessing the etfects of his proceedings on 
| the unfortunate families of his victims. A tew days 
| after the arrests at Bond's, he paid a visit of condolence 
to Mrs. Bond, and even caressed the child she was hold- 
ing in her arms. He paid a similar visit of simulated 
friendship to the wife of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, on 
the Itth of Mareh. Mr. Reynolds’ son must tell the 
particulars of this interview : * She (Lady Fitzgerald) 
also complained of a want of gold; my father told her 
he had given Lord Edward fifty guineas the preceding 
night,and would send her fifty more in the course of that 
day, which promise he performed. Neither of these 
/ sums were ever repaid. In the course of their conver- 
sation, my father mentioned his intention of leaving tre- 
land for w time ; on which she took a ring from her 
finger and gave it to him,saying she hoped to hear trom 
him if he should have anything of importance to com 
| municate, and that she would not attend to any letter 
| purporting to come from him, unless it were sealed with 
that ring, which was a small red cornelian, engraved 
| with the figure of a dancing satyr.” 

Mr. Reynolds having deprived himself of his pistols, 
on the 15th of March, the act was considered by him, 
and, at a later period, it would seem was recognised by 
government as one done tor the public service; for these 
pistols were replaced by Major Sirr, and the bill for the 
case purchased on this occasion, by the Major for his 
friend, was duly presented to Mr, Cooke, and the subse- 


/ quent payment of it Was not forgotten. 


and then, on leave of absence, repaired to France, leav- | 


lig his son to act in his stead as vice-consul, in which 


office he continued till 1822; another son obtained a | 


— appointment under the stamp-office department 
at Hull, 


This enormous sum of £45,740, the “ disinterested | 
| importunities were disregarded, in the pathetic language 


fend of his country” received; and as the pension on 
the Irish civil list reverts to his widow and to his two 
‘ons, Who are now in the prime of life, it is by no means 
improbable that one of the parties may survive the per- 
son to Whom it was originally granted some five-and- 
twenty or thirty years; and if so, the people of Great 
Britain will have the ifurther gratification of paying 
another sum of twenty or five-and-twenty thousand 
pounds more, for the credit of Lord Castlereagh’s go- 
Yernment in Ireland, (nominally of Lord Camden’s,) and 


Thomas Reynolds. There are gentlemen in the British 


Parliament, thought not forgetful of the services of Mr. | 


Reynolds and others of his class, who may think this 

subject deserving of their attention, who may imagine 

that the children of the starving operatives of Leeds and 

ee, are entitled to as much consideration as 

a - gentlemen who made orphans of so many, 

on who, during their lives, were amply rewarded for 
y service they rendered to their employers. 


rm « 
This person neglected no pretext te estab lic! 


* 1798, July 26, Major Sirr, for pistols, 
for Mr. Reynolds, ; >. ui 
so much for the friendship’s offerings of Mr. Thomas 
Kevnolds ! 
The insatiable cupidity of this man, at length disgust- 
ed the administration in both countries, and when hi: 


» ay” 


~ 


of his son, having settled his accounts “he bade an 
eternal adieu to his kindred and country, and arrived 
with his family in London, on the Ist of January, 1800.” 

According to his sou’s statements, this * Exile 
of Erin” was not much better used by the English 
Government than that kindred spirit, Richmond 
the Spy, describes himself tu hay been used by the 


as a tril ) Scottish Crown lawyers. 
>, 4 tribute of respect to the memory and worth of Mr. | 


“ During two years,’ continues his son, “he did not 
cease to urge on the English ministers, the promises 
made to him on leaving Ireland, but to nu purpose. He 
received much politeness; but the English ministers re- 
ferred him to the Irish, these again referred him to those 
in England, until at length disgusted with both, he 
dropped the pursuit and applied himself exclusively to 
the care of his family.” 


It arguesa strange state of moral feeling to find 
that this person continued to be treated with the 
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outward shows of civility by men bearing the char- 


acter of respectable ; though, for this, he may have | ay Ce es 
heen in part indebted to his own importunity and | oo to his father Mr. Canning’s final determination, 
] : , “not to employ any member of our family in his dey 


impudence. Mr. Henry Inglis, in his Tour in 
Ireland, expresses astonishment at having seen 
decent-looking country people in the Court-house 


of Ennis, at an assize, familiarly nodding and | 
smiling to a prisoner arraigned for a foul murder, | 

j 
and of whose guilt there was no doubt ; and from | 


the Memoir of the notorious Reynolds, published 
hy his son, who probably wrote in ignorance of 


high situations, bearing (when put to the question 
by him) tlattering testimony to his character; and 
Sir Jonah Barrington addressing him, when Con- 
sul at Lishon, as “* My dear Reynolds.” There is, 
hy the way, in this work, some statements or in- 


sinuations, which, though not very clear, tend to | 
: -eye and ear witnesses of the scenes described, lias, 


show that Sir Jonah, at the worst period of the 
Irish troubles, played fast and loose between par- 
ties, and took good care of himself, whatever be- 
came of his friends. Lord Castlereagh shied Mr. 
Reynolds at last ; and England was found too hot 
to hold him. 


In 1817 the people of England, who had given them- , ensin. Tented Unie Venetihe Giese diene 
; ‘ ; | { ‘ F sheer 2 2 
selves very little concern about Mr. Reynolds’ doings | ™&™s FU » eee a — oe 


of heart. 


in Ireland, so long as they were confined to that coun- 
try, took the alarm rather suddenly, when they found 
the subject of treason in England, and the system of 
packing the juries for the trial of the traitors, connected 
with the ominous name of Mr. Thomas Reynolds. On 
bills being found by the grand jury of Middlesex against 
Dr. Watson and four others, for high’ treason, (the Spa- 
fields Rioters.) no sooner was Mr. Reynolds’ name dis- 
covered on the pannel, than the press of England took 
the alarm, and the walls of parliament rung with loud 
denunciations against the Irish informer. 

Lord Castlereagh plainly saw the folly of the attempt 
to resort to the old practices, Which had been adopted 
with so little trouble in the sister kingdom. He left 
Mr. Reynolds to his fate ; and when he threatened to 
publish a vindication of his acts, it was plainly intimated 
to him, that it was the pleasure of Lord Castlereagh that 
he should be silent on these subjects. At length, the 
coollest sarcasm on an importunate candidate for publie 
employment that ever Was carried into effect, was put 
in practice by Lord Castlereagh in 1818, when he sent 
that ardent patriot, Mr. Thomas Reynolds, to freeze in 
leeland. In October, 1818, Reynolds, having sickened 
of his leeland consulship, abandoned his post and re- 
turned to London. On his arrival, Mr. Planta communi- 
eated to him “his lordship’s extreme surprise, and 
marked displeasure, at his having quitted his public 
duties for his private affairs, without his lordship’s pre- 
Vious sanction. 


Lord Castlereagh “did net like him to be in 
London ;” and the ill-used Mr. Reynolds, who had 
prevented the dismemberment of the empire, took 
vreat offence. 
old friend, his Lordship’s secretary, Was, that 


In case he continued to hold this consulship, he ex- 
pected to be treated with attention and consideration 


The message which he left with his , 


by the British ambassadors wherever he settled, and | 


that he still held government bound to provide for his 
two sons. “I tell you again,” said Mr. Cooke, © I'll see 
them on it.” 

This must have been a scene that Gay would have 


delighted to have witnessed and to have depicte | 
s . és have depicted, for no | that he had previously sheltered Lord Edward. 


other hand could have done justice to the little differ- 
ences of the gentlemen of those golden days of the good 
old times. 


In 1822, the star had set on the prosperity of Mr. | 


Thomas Reyneoll-. Mr. Cauuing had come into power, 


tardy saints the better. 


- | should hope the best of every man; wisdom ; 
many of the facts of the case, we find men in | ] . ‘ lom an 
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and had been applied to for employment for the former 
Young Mr. Reynolds states, that Mr. Planta commyni. 


ul- 


: - . Mart. 
ment, as he did not consider himself bound by Lord 


Londonderry’s engagements.” 

Mr. Reynolds deemed the time was come to retire 
from the turmoil of publie life: he fixed his abode in 
Paris, and died in that city the 1$th of August, legu.+ 

Reynolds died at last ** in the odour of sanctity .” 
but the less that is said of such great sinners and 
Charity enjoins that We 


modesty, that in such cases as this of * the notur). 
ous Reynolds,” a modest silence should be presery- 


-ed, and his family be contented with their pension, 


Dr, Madden, in compiling these Memoirs, upon 
which he has spent many vears, and travelled far 
and wide to gain information from the surviving 


among other documents, obtained a narrative con- 
taining an account of the arrest of Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald. It was drawn up by Mr. Nicholas 
Murphy, an honest shopkeeper, in whose house 
Lord Edward was then concealed. It is: the plain 
story of an honest, unpretending, and peaceful 


It possesses much of the De Foeish 
gusto, of the minute and graphic narrative of a 
deeply-interested eye-witness. We shall copy out 
a few extracts, from admiration of the natural 
manner of the writer, as much as from interest in 
his story. 


An Account of the Arrest of the late Lord Edward Fitz 
gerald, Written by Nicholas Murpha, in whose house 
the arrest took place ‘. 

* On the night of Friday, the 18th May, 1798, Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald came to my house, (No. 153, Thomas 
Street,) in company with a lady,t about the hour of ten 
or eleven oclock at night. 1 did expect him the previ- 
ous evening; and the reason I state this is, that a friend 
of his came to me, and requested that I would receive 
him, as he wished to move from where he was at pre- 
sent.2 | was getting the house cleaned down and scoured, 
and | bronght his friend in, and he saw the persons em- 
ploved as I told him; he mentioned that it was not in- 
tended to remove him immediately, but said, * I think 3 
week or ten days would answer.” | assented; and, in- 


deed, with reluctanee:—however, I made no mention of 
| that. 


Ina few days previous to Lord Edward’s coming, 


'the government had offered one thousand pounds reward 


for his apprehension. I certainly felt very uneasy at 
this circumstance, and I wished very much to see Lord 
Edward's friend; but where to see him I did not know. 
Asa man of honour, | wished to keep my word; and | 
could not think of refusing him admittance when he 
came. Unfortunately for him and myself, I did keep 
my word. [| expected him on Thursday, but he did net 
come till Friday, the 18th of May, 1798.§ I perceived 

* For Banim’s portrait of Revnolds, see 7uct's Magazue 
for June 1642, p. d74.—F. 7. M. 

+ That lady was Mrs. Moore, in whose husband's hous 
Lord Edward had been previously concealed. 

* The person alluded to was Surgeon Lawless.— R. R. M. 

$ Lord Edward had been previously concealed in his hous 
for a fortnight, on his leaving the residence of the Widow 
Dillon, “a retired house on the banks of the canal.” When 
Murphy wrote this part of the narrative he was in prison, and 
evidently did not wish to run the risk of its being discovered 


Mr. James Davock, a respectable silk merchant of the «ty 
of Dublin, informed me, a short time previously to his deat# 
in 1836, that he and two other persons conducted Lord FA- 
ward to Murphy's house the first time he was in concealmest 
there; that about a fortn wt before, he met Murphy at the 
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he Jooked very bad and altered from What he appeared 
ohen [ saw him before. The lady that came with him 
jid not stay long; and T made a tender of my services 
to go home with her, as she lived in the neighbourhood : 
there Was a person that we met on our way, who, I be- 


lieve, Was waiting for her—I had some knowledge of | 
him myself :* I returned to the house with a troubled | 
Lord Edward told me he was very ill witha cold, 

and it Was easy to perceive it. IT had procured for him | 


mind. 


whey, and put some sherry wine init. At this time he 
appeared quite tranquil, and Went up to the reom in- 
tended for him—the back room in the attic story. In 
the moraing he came down to breakfast, and appeared 


better than the night before. The friend that spoke to | 


me respecting his coming, came, | believe, about eleven 
o'clock. Then came out, for the first time, an account 
of the rencontre that took place the night before, between 
Lord Edward’s party and Major Sirr’s.t tis perfectly 
clear, inmy humble judgment, that Major Sirr had known 


of his removal, and the direction he intended to take, | 


for his party and Lord Edward’s came in contact ina 


place ealled Island Street, at the lower end of Watling | 


street. ‘They there met, and a skirmish took place, and 


in the confusion, Lord Edward got off: however, one of | 


the party was taken, but could not be identified.; | 
found my situation now very painful, but nothing to what 
itwas afterwards. In the course of the day, (Saturday 
19th,) there was a’guard of soldiers, and | believe Major 
swan, Major Sirr, a Mr. Medlicot, and another, making 
a searchat Mr. Moore’s house, the Yellow Lion in Thomas 
Street. A friend came and mentioned the circumstance 
tome. 1 immediately mentioned it to Lord Edward, 
and had him conveyed out of the house,and concealed in 
a valley, on the roof of one of the warchouses. While I 
was doing this, Sam Neilson came, and inquired of the 
girl if | was at home? | believe she said not. * Bid 
him be cautious, | think was what she told me he said. 
[ considered that conduct of his very ill-timed; however, 
{am led to believe it was well-intended. 


* After placing Lord Edward in the valley, on the roof 


of the warehouse, | came down ina little time and stood 
at the gate, the soldiers still at Mr. Moore’s. | perceived 
four persons walking in the middle of the street, some 
o them in uniform ; I believe yeomen. f think Major 
swan and Captain Medlicot was of the party. ‘Towards 
four o'clock, Lord Edward caine down to dinner; every- 
thing was supposed to be still. Now, at this time, Sam 
Neilson came in tosee us. Dinner was nearly ready, | 
asked him to stay and dine, which he accepted. Nothing 
particular occurred, except speaking on a variety of su! 

jects, When Mr. Neilson, as if something struck him, im- 
mediately went away, leaving us together ; there was 
very little wine taken. Lord Edward was very abste- 
mous, In a short time I went out; and now the tra- 
vedy commenced. [| wished to leave Lord Edward to 
himself. I was absent I suppose about an hour. I came 
into the room where we dined, being the back drawing- 
room : he was not there. Ifwent to the sleeping-room : 
he was in bed. It was at this time about seven o'clock. 
I asked him to come down to tea. I was not in the room 
three minutes when in came Major Swan, and a person 
following him in a soldier’s jacket, and a sword in his 
hand; he wore a round hat. When | saw Major Swan 
1 was thunderstruck. I put myself before him, and 
asked his business. He looked over me, and saw Lord 
Edward in the bed. He pushed by me quickly, and 
Lord Edward seeing him, sprung up instantly like a 
ger, and drew a dagger which he carried about him, 
and wounded Major Swan slightly I believe. Major 
Wan had a pistol lil his Wiuilstcoat pocket, which he fired 


Globe Coffee-house, and told him there was a friend of his 
“U0 wished to be out of the Wav fora few davs: th it he al d 


. 


ot mention Lord Edward's name, for Murphy was nota 
United Irishman: but as a personal favour to him, Davock, 
Murphy agreed to reeeive his friend ; but, subsequently, he 
told Murphy who the person was.— I. R. M. 
* This person was probably Surgeon Lawless.—K. R. M. 
T Sirr was accompanied by several persons, amongst whom 
Were Major Ryan and Mr. John Swift Emerson, an attorney. 
> William Putnam Macabe.~R, R, M, 
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without effect: he immediately turued to me and gave 
me 2 severe thrust of the pistel under the eye, at the 
same time desiring the person that came in with him, to 
take me into custody. [Twas immediately taken away 
toe the yard : there | saw Major Sirr and about six sel. 
diers of the Dumbarton Fencibles. 

* Major Swan had thought proper to run as fast as he 
could to the street, and | think he never looked behind 
him till he got out of danger, and he was then parading 
up and down the flags, exhibiting his linen, which was 
stained with blood. Mr. Ryan supplied Major Swan's 
| place; he came in contact with Lord Edward, and was 
wounded seriously. Major Sirr at that time came up 
stairs, and keeping at a respectful distance, fired a pis- 
tol at Lord Edward in a very deliberate manner, and 
wounded him in the upper part of the shoulder. Rein- 
forceements coming in, Lord Edward surrendered after a 
very hard struggle. Now the work of destruction com- 
menced. The house was taken possession of by soldiers. 
An old invalid volunteered to guard me, along with the 
inan Who first held me in charge. ‘The old soldier would 
not let me put my handkerchief to my face, to wipe away 
| the blood. A neighbour came to offer me a yglass of 
wine and water, but the valiant “Major Sirr would not 
-allowit. He was going to break the glass, saying, wine 
was not fit for rebels. There were Invglids at that time 
in James Street, and they were soon brought down, and 
took possession of the house. [| never had such a stock 
of wine, before or since; | little thought who I bought it 
for. lisome time a carriage eame, and [ was placed 
init, in company with two soldiers of the Dumbarton 
regiment, then statiohed in Dublin, and brought off to 
the castle, und there placed in the castle guard-house. 
A sad change for me! | was there perhaps an hour or 
more, When my friend Major Sirr came to me, to bring 
me into the presence of Mr. Cooke, taking me very 
friendly under the arm, and telling me to state every- 
thing [knew about the business. 1 felt no inclination 
to take his advice on that oceasion. 

* Well! T had the honour of an introduction to Mr. 
Cooke. There was a gentleman lolling on the sofa, who 
I afterwards learned was Lord Castlereagh. My friend 
Cooke looked aut me Very sharply, and now for question 
and answer. * How long was Lord Edward in your 
house ” * He came there lastnight.” * Who came with 
him?’ *ife came with a lady.’ * What was her name ”’ 
* 1} cannot state the lady’s name.—1I declined to answer 
to that’ en totes FT mentioned that | was led into the 
business very innocently, and that would appear on an 
investigation taking place, and Lecould procure sufficient 
bail. Mr. Cooke laughed at that, and no wonder he 
might, tor he immediately wrote out a Castlereagh war- 
rant for me; | was walked back to the guard-house, and 
a large guard was ordered to prime and load, which was 
soon complied with. Then | was placed in the centre, 
and marched off to Newyate— this was about nine o'clock 
at night. On arriving there, | was left to ruminate on 
the situation [| was unfortunately placed in. The only 
consolation I had was, that there were very respectable 
men at the time in the same place with me. . . 

* Thave now to state the treatment [ experienced 
from the soldiers and others that took possession of the 
house. Alderman Archer, who was one of the sheriffs 
at that time, but since dead, broke open My secretary 
and book-cuse, expecting, I suppose, to get as many 
papers of a treasonable nature as would convict a hun- 
dred, but was disappointed. Next he examined the 
clothes-press, and then a general search commenced 
through the rooms; the office desk was broken open, but 
no papers to be found that could attach criminality. 
Plundering the place then commenced. Unfortunately, 
there Was a company of Invalids stationed in James 
Street; Uiey were ordered down ; they were known gener- 
ally by the name of ‘Old Fogies. Their wives came 
in yreat numbers, and iminediately commenced robbing 
the place. A large silver gravy-spoon,a plated tea-pot, 
and plated goblet were taken—-everything they could 
lay their hands on! They were quarrelling, | was in- 
| formed, about the plunder ; nothing in the house could 
| escape their Argus eye-. Aun officer asked the men ° if 
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they found out the wine cellar !’—it was soon forced. | | prisoners through those gentlemen, I suppose sanctioned 


never had such a stock of wine, before or since. They 
destroyed six dozen of as fine wine as could be found— 
claret, port, and sherry-I purchased it in the wood. 
The late Alderman Manders fortunately came in as a 
magistrate, and I believe did all he could; but it had 
no avail. I had a respected sister—a married lady 

who came to the house and conducted herself nobly in 
the cause of her unfortunate brother, by doing all that 
was possible under such circumstances. The soldiers 
and ‘ Old Fogies’ fell to at the wine. I had some pickled 
beef and chickens in a coop; they Were soon in requisi- 
tion, and my new Vvisiters, regaling themselves, calling 
aloud to the servant, ‘ You old—this and that—yet us 
some porter,’ they wanted it with the beef and chickens. 
Fine times with them while it lasted! They never took 
the trouble of using a screw, but struck off the heads of 


the bottles with the next thing that came to hand. | 


have grounds for stating, that when they got tired drink- 
ing the wine, they were selling it in the morning a 
sixpence per bottle, and buying whisky with the money. 

“ My losses in this unfortunate business amounted to 
upwards of two thousand pounds, and I never yet re- 
ceived one shilling of compensation from any quarter; 
and was confined fifty-five weeks a state prisoner, and 
my house and concerns made a barrack of for ten months 
and upwards, having ten soldiers—some with wives 
besides Invalids, and some ef the Rea Fencibles, and the 
baggage of the regiment in the warehouses.” 

After farther describing his own condition, and 
that of some other of his fellow-captives, he re- 
turns to Lord Edward, whom none of the other 
prisoners were perinitted to sec. 

“Two surgeons attended daily on Lord Edward Vitz- 
gerald. It was supposed, the evening of the day before 
he died, he was delirious, as we could hear him with a 
very strong voice crying out—*Come on! come on! 
d—n you, come on! He spoke so loud, that the 
people in the street yathered to listen to it. He died 
the next day early in the morning, on the 3d of June. 
The surgeons attended and opened the body : then he 
was seen for the first time by the prisoners. The bowels 
were opened, and whatever was found there was thrown 
under the yrate, and then the part opened Was sewn up. 
He had about his neck a gold chain, suspending a locke 
with hair in it. 

“Thus died one of the bravest of men, from a convie- 
tion, ] believe, that his projects would ameliorate the 
condition of his country. 1 shall endeavour to describe 
his person : he was, [ belies e, about five feet seven 


inches in height, and a very interesting countenance ; 








by the government, and that was— That the state pri- 
soners would give the government such information a. 
they required, and for the state trials to terminate ; the 
information not to criminate any person, and the pri- 
soners to emigrate to a country not at war with hj: 
majesty.” There was a document to be signed conform. 
able to this agreement. There was not a moment to be 
lost, as Mr. William M. Byrne was to be executed thic 
day, and Mr. ©. Bond on the day following. All th 
state prisoners in our prison signed the contract, and 
myself among the rest. The privy council, early on tha, 
day, deliberated on the business, and the proposal was 
unfortunately rejected. In the course of the day, while 
it was pending, my revered and attached sister hearing 
what I had done, came to the prison in tears, and asked 
me if I had done such a thing ? I answered, I had, and 
that 1 would go to any place to leave that abode of 
misery. * The business is now,’ I said, ‘ before the privy 
council; and if Mr. Byrne is respited, which I hope he 
will, | will be satisfied to expatriate myself: but, I wil] 
promise you, if it is to be done again, | will decline jt, 
Well, the awful news came; and the council rejected 
the proposition, and Mr. Byrne was executed. He wes 
an elegant young man, and went to death with as much 
composure as if he was going to dinner. Well, the next 
day, the same business came on for Mr. Bond. I was 
now placed in a most unpleasant situation; but I was 
determined to keep my word. Mr. Dobbs, a good- 
hearted man, was most anxious for the prisoners, and 
the same business was again commenced. When it 
came to my turn to sign, | requested to say a few 
words :—I said, that | was under great obligations to 
my family ; that one of them came to me yesterday, in 
great trouble, in consequence of my signing the paper; 
and that [ then promised that I would not sign it if it 
was to dv again: however, | went to Mr. Bond myself, 
and stated to him how unhappy my family was at my 
igning, 2ud the promise I made; but that if [ was at 
my liberty, and walking the street, 1 would sign for 
him if it served him. He very honourably left me to 
myself, aud requested I would do nothing on his account, 
saying, at the same time, * You know how you are situ- 
ated.” The document went a second time before the 
privy council. The greatest excitement that could be 
conceived existed at this time in the prison, to see Mr, 
Bond, an athletic fine-formed man, who occupied the 
first class of respectability in Dublin, now heavily iron- 


'ed!—and what made it more lamentable, was to see 


beautiful arched eyebrows, fine grey eyes, handsome | 


nose, and high forehead—thick, dark-coloured hair, 
brown, or inclining to black. 1 think he was very like 
the late Lady Louisa Conolly about the nose and eyes. 
Any person he addressed must have admired his man- 
ner, it was so candid, so goud-natured, and so im- 
pregnated with good feeling ; as playful and humble as 
a child—as mild and timid as a lady—-and, when neces- 
sary, as brave as a lion. He was altogether a very fine, 
elegantly formed man. Peace to his name !” 


{ 


Mrs. Bond with him, linked arm to arm. The coffin in 
the yard! the dreadful apparatus ready! The sensa- 
tion it excited could not be conceived. I cannot attempt 
to describe my own feelings at the time. Three o’ciock 
came—no news from the Castle. Alternate hopes and 


| fears crowded on the mind. At half-after three, the 


news came—* A respite during pleasure!’ The shout ia 
the street was the first thing to announce it. There 
was some person brought into the prison for shouting in 


_the street. Joy was now visible in every countenance. 


Murphy received notice of trial along with the | 


brothers Sheares, and about sixty other State pri- | 


soners. The execution of the Sheares was fol- 


lowed hard by that of M*Cann, and Michael | 
Byrne. Bond died in prison before his sentence | 


could be carried into effect. Murphy, with simple 
pathos, thus describes those dreadful days :— 


* Words cannot now describe the feelings of the state | 


prisoners : no chance of acquittal ! an organized system! 
and the miscreant Reynolds the * arant-yarde’ of it! 
I will not speak of the juries of 1798; I leave that for 
others to do. 

“ At this time there was a Mr. Dobbs a lawyer, and 
a Mr. Crawford an attorney—two very good men. 
There was 2 proposition, L believe, came to the state 


A great change took place in the prison—the place was 
now comfortable to what it had been. The state trials 
now terminated, and the gentlemen who signed the 
agreement expected to go to America ; but government 
decreed otherwise, for reasons best known to themselves. 
On the 6th of September, Mr. Bond died suddenly in 
Newgate: he was as well as ever he was on the even- 
ing before, and was playing rackets in the yard, to my 
knowledge : his apartment was quite detached from the 
rooms of the other prisoners, being convenient to the 
yard below stairs. Simpson the under-jailor, Samuel 
Neilson, and himself, spent the evening in Mr. Bond’s 
room. It was understood Samuel Neilson went to bed 
top-heavy, and left Simpson and Mr. Bond together. 
About eleven or twelve o'clock, Simpson came into the 
room I was in. Mr. Pat. Byrne, Mr. J. G. Kennedy, 
and myself, were in this room. Simpson, I think, 


brought with him two bottles of wine, (1 was in bed at 
this time :) they commenced drinking the wine. Mr. G. 
Kennedy got powerless, and went to bed as well as he 
could, Mr, Byrne being a strong man, kept drinking 
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at 


with Simpson some time after. 
and perceived that Simpson wished to provoke a 
; Mr. B. acted with great com- | 


time, 


quarrel with Mr. Byrne 


Il was awake all this 


mand of temper in the business, and with much ado 
Simpson went away ; I then spoke to Mr. Byrne, and 
told him I heard all that passed, and that if he had in 
future any intercourse with Simpson, | would renounce 


agreed with me in what I said. The next morning, 
about five o'clock, it went through the prison that Mr. | 
I immediately arose and went down 
stairs, and there to my astonishment saw Mr. Bond, 


Bond was dead. 


lying on his back lifeless, 


child. 


with exactly the same dress 


There was a serious alarm in the prison, and 


his friendship, [ was so enraged at what I heard. He | 
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by the long continement I was obliged to submit to, and 
the coercive treatment 1 experienced from my oppres- 
sors. My trade totally disappeared —some of my friends 
were afraid to speak to me, from the appearance of the 
times. Well, I breathed the clear air of my beloved 


country, and was at liberty; and I felt some satisfac- 


tion at the circumstance. I commenced business, and I 
felt a great want of what is called the * sinews of war,’ 
and went on as well as the circumstances would admit.” 


When Robert Emmet and his associates were 


-arrested on the assassination of Lord Kilwarden, 


this good man was once more brought into trouble ; 
he wore the day before. 1 came and informed Mr. | 
Byrne and Mr. Kennedy of the fact. Samuel Neilson 
slept in the room that night, and could give no account 
whatever of what happened, or how it happened. 5. | 
Neilson appeared very much affected, and cried like a | 


great uneasiness among the prisoners, fearing there was | 


foul play. 


Mr. Byrne arose in the bed, and mentioned 


with great emphasis, ‘ Our lives are not worth an hour's 
purchase ’—however, nothing came out that could estab- 
lish that. As I was the only person who did not sign the 
‘Banishment Bill, the government was endeavouring to 


have me brought to trial; and for that purpose, the | 


though he was quite unconnected with their 
schemes, and, indeed, entirely ignorant of them. 
His description of his second arrest is even more 
significant of the tender mercies of the * loyal” 
than his persecution when he was really implicated. 
The volunteer yeomen by whom he was escorted 


| to prison, belonged to the “* Attorneys’ Corps.” He 


trusty Major Swan went to my house, that was a bar- | 
rack for three months at that time, with a person (1 
suppose one of the * Battalion of Testimony’) to look for 
pikes,—desiring the person to go through the dormant 
window of the house, and if he found one, he would get 


half a guinea for it. 


A person who was in the house, 


came to my brother with that word: it was well the 
fellow did not think of bringing one. 


was found, 


llowever, nothing 
When my brother heard of this, he went to | 


the Castle and mentioned the circumstance, | believe to 
Mr. Cooke; and the answer he got, was,— that there 


would be no more searching.’ 


Some of my family, en- 


deavouring to procure my liberation, went once, or twice, 
or thrice, to Lady Louisa Conolly, a very amiable char- 
acter, to interest herself with Lady Castlereagh, and at 
one time, she gave my sister a letter to that personage. 
My sister went to Lady Castlereagh’s residence, expect- 
ing a favourable answer ; and after waiting a consider- 


able time 


not interfere with Lord Castlereagh’s affairs ! 


‘indeed,’ Lady Castlereagh said, ‘she could 


No hope 


in that quarter !—-well! patience is a virtue, if we could 
but submit to it.” 


The remaining State prisoners were sent off to 
and Murphy, after being confined 
for upwards of twelve months, was liberated on 


Fort-t reorge ¢ 


giving very heavy bail. Ue found his 


> 


house 


plundered and dilapidated ; and his claims for in- 
demnitication were treated with total neglect : ner 
did the Duke of Leinster, though he appeared to 


feel for the condition into which this worthy man | 


had been thrown by sheltering Lord Edward, offer 
him the smallest pecuniary assistance ; for which 
his friends had hoped, when they urged him to 


Wait upon the Duke. 


He farthe r relates— 


“f endeavoured to raise my trade with very limited 


means, and found it very difficult to do so, 
that great men were very easy about the misfortunes of 


I felt now 


Others; and, | am sorry | am obliged to make the re- 


mark 


every point of view. 
“There was a large reward offered for the apprehen- 
‘ion of Lord Edward, and I fearlessly state that, if it 


Was ten times the sum, it would be no inducement to 


my case was one that was to be deplored in 


me,as | felt myself bound by every sentiment of honour- 


able feeling, when he came to my house, to admit him 


and protect him, as far the meaus were in my reach 


and What man could do less for au ill-fated gentleman, 


endeavouring to evade the vigilance of his pursuers t | 


think I would act on the same principle to my greatest 
ehemy, under similar circumstances. 
Prospects in business were in a great measure destroyed | 


Hiow ever, my 


| to me 


says— 


“= 

“T could not help taking a view of these military gentry 
—many of them quite boys, scarcely able to handle a 
musket; and their affected knowledge of military tactics 
drew from me a smile of contempt. On our way to the 
Castle the crowd increased immensely, every one inquir- 
ing— Who is that!’ Dublin appeared to be in a state 
of siege. In Skinners’ Row, | saw Sir John White com- 
ing up against us on the other side; 1 knew his person, 
but never spoke to him. He came over to me, and said 
‘Murphy, you will be hanged to-morrow.’ I 
told him * lL hoped not so soon.” He was fully appointed 
in military array. | was told he commanded a corps 
known by the name of * Sepulchres, and was going to 
meet them at the time. What a melancholy cireum- 
stance it is, to be obliged to remark the conduct of re- 
spectable characters, wound up to a pitch of frenzied 
loyalty, and making use of language degrading to the 
human species. However, | met this military hero in 
some time afterwards, and he thought proper to apologize 
for it, and did appear sorry for lis mistaken zeal... . . 
Ina little time | was removed to the Castle guard-house, 
and there placed in a crib, with several others, a place 
I could hardly breathe in, and there exhibited for public 
curiosity. A soldier of the 38th said he wished to have 
a crack at me. In the course of the day I was ordered, 


' with others, to the provost-prison, situated in Harbour 


class of society. 


Hill. I was brought there under escort. This place 
appeared to be anew building, and is situated on a rising 
ground. I was placed in a room, with five or six other 
prisoners ; it was intended, | heard, as an hospital for 
invalided soldiers: there was not in it eithertable orchair, 
or anything whatever except the walls, and they were 
thick enough. I sent for a bed, and | accommodated 
two of my fellow prisoners with part of it. If I had not, 
they would be obliged to sleep on the floor. The window 
stools supplied the place of a table. The wet was run- 
ning down the walls in the most copious way. There 
was in this place two hundred prisoners, and from ap- 


| pearances, the principal part of them were of the humblest 


It was a horrible place for any man to 
be placed in, that was accustomed to a respectable situ- 
ation in society. It required great fortitude to submit 
with calmness to this state of things; however * we must 
bear those ills we cannot cure.” My house was deserted, 
my trade destroyed, my credit injured! I would prefer 
being three months in Newgate, to three weeks in this 
place. Sometimes there would come informers, and then 
the prisoners would be ordered out for inspection, two 
deep, and the informers would view us all round with 
the eye of an Argus, trying to recognise any unfortunate 
prisoner in the crowd to whom to attach criminality. I 
have seen Majors Sirr and Swan amusing themselves 
here, laughing at the misfortunes of others, but at the 
same time taking care of themselves. I felt I gave great 
uneasiness and trouble to my family, and it caused very 
unpleasant sensations to myself. I considered this cir- 
cumstance a8 a Very coercive measure: but I was well 
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aware, it was to please a certain party, at this time in 
power.” 

He was at last liberated, after giving bail for seven 
years, himself for £1000, and two sureties in £500 
each ; besides the similar amount of bail still hang- 
ing over him from the time of his previous libera- 
tion. Poor Murphy’s example affords very little 


encouragement to a man sacrificing himself for a | 


public cause. After he had been thus unjustly 


punished, “ to please,” as he says, “a junto of ex- | 


clusive loyalists that were lording it overthe people,” 
he returned home to find his trade again ruined. He 
was once more induced to apply for assistance to 


the Duke of Leinster, who gave him sympathy and | 


condolence, but nothing more substantial. He died 


at an advanced age, in embarrassed circumstances, | ent hi 
'to Mr. Grattan’s, Neilson told him he had something to 


but with the rare character, in those times, of unim- 
peachable integrity. Besides Murphy’s Narrative, 
now first published, the “United Irishmen” contains 


gerald, and of the persons intimately connected | ™ ba 
| library— Neilson and Grattan were there together. Grat- 


with, and forming what was called his body-guard. 
Kew as they were in number, (besides the infor- 
mation of Lord Edward’s movements and places of 
retreat in Dublin regularly communicated by 
Reynolds,) there was one traitor among them ; and 
it seems not unlikely that, throughout his various 
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wife. The conversation turned upon the state of 
country, and the violent measures of government jy 
letting the army loose. ‘The company were 4)}) of 
opinion, that there was then no chance of the people 
resisting by force with any success. He was also intr, 
duced by Gordon, who had been in Newgate, and Rober: 
Orr of Belfast, chandler, to Mr. Rattican, the timber. 
merchant at the corner of Thomas Street. Rattieay 
talked to him on the state of the country and of the city 
of Dublin, and told him that they would begin the jy. 
surrection in Dublin by liberating the prisoners in Kjj. 
mainham. Rattican showed him a plan of the intended 
attack upon Kilmainham. Whilst he was in Dublin, jy 
April, he dined with Neilson at the Brazen Head. Ney: 
day, Neilson called him up at five o’elock, and they wet 
to Sweetman’s, near Judge Chamberlaine’s, to breakfast: 
Sweetman was then in prison, but Neilson lived jin hic 
house. Neilson took Sweetman’s carriage to Mr. Gret. 
tan’s, and brought him along with him. When they got 


+1 
ie 


say to Mr. Grattan in private, and desired him to take 
a walk in the domain. Neilson, however, introduced 


_him to Mr. Grattan first, and Mr. Grattan ordered 4 
other accounts of the arrest of Lord Edward Fitz- | 


places of concealment in Dublin, Major Sirr never | 
| 


fairly lost sight of him. 

Lord Edward Fitzgerald, Robert Emmet, the 
Sheares, and men of their cast, laid themselves 
fairly open to the government ; but even the most 
wary and innocent were not safe in those treacher- 
ous and slippery times, and a bold attempt seems 
to have been made to implicate Grattan, who was 
denounced by Lord Clare in the Privy Council, along 
with the United Irishmen. This, however, failed. 


Grattan’s accuser was another Government spy, | 


named Hughes, who had been a bookseller in Bel- 
fast ; a person who, if not.as villanous as Reynolds, 
Was a more fortunate and dexterous deceiver. He 
was one of the first and most active members of 
the Northern Societies. Ile was often employed 
in missions to other places; and as Secretary of the 
Belfast Society swore in all the members. 
sequently his affairs became embarrassed ; he was 
declared a bankrupt; and probably became a 
volunteer spy, as the price of his liberation when 
arrested on acharge of High Treason. In his capa- 
city of spy, he camé up to Dublin, in the spring of 
1798, to do useful work. He had been in the 
capital in the previous summer, when the military 
organization of the different counties was going 
forward, but he was not then in the pay of the 
Government. When once fairly at work, we learn 
his proceedings from his own evidence— 

* He went to Dublin on the 20th of April,and remained 
there about. nine days. He called on Samuel Neilson, 
walked with him to Mr. Cormick, a feather-merchant in 
Thomas Street. He was introduced by Neilson to Cor- 
mick in the office. Cormick asked them to go up stairs; 
he and Neilson went up stairs, and found Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald and Mr. Lawless the surgeon, playing billiards. 
He had been introduced to Lord Edward about a year 
before by Teeling; he was a stranger to Lawless ; so he 
staid about an hour; no particular conversations; was 
invited to dine there that day, and did so; the company 
were Lord Edward, Lawless, Neilson, Cormick, and his 


Sub- . 


servant to attend him to show him the grounds, He 
returned in about half an hour. Went into Mr. Grattau’s 


tan asked a variety of questions touching the state of the 
country in the north: how many families had been driven 
out, and how many houses burned by the government or 
the Orangemen? Grattan said he supposed he was 4 
United Irishman? he said he was. Grattan asked him 
how many United Irishmen were in the province? he 
said he reckoned 126,000. Grattan asked him how many 
Orangemen there were? he said about 12.000— Grattan 


-made no particular answer. Neilson and he left Grattan’s 


about twelve in the day ; they walked to their carriage, 
which was at Enniskerry: he asked Neilson what had 
passed between Grattan and him? Neilson evaded the 
question, but said generally that he had gone down to 
(irattan to ask him whether he would come forward, 
and that he had sworn him. ‘That Grattan promised to 
meet him in Dublin before the next Tuesday. He left 
Dublin that evening, and returned to Belfast. He has 
known the Reverend Steele Dickson, of Portaferry, for 
two years intimately.” 


‘ 


Neilson afterwards denied that he had sworn Mr. 
Grattan, or that he had ever said so; and that any 
copy of the constitution of the society had been shown 
toGrattan. Tfughes remained long unsuspected, as 
he was not called upon to give evidence at the trials 
of the persons whom his disclosures implicated. 
According to our author, he was kept in reserve for 
higher uses. Fuller light is thrown upon his fune- 
tions and individual character by the narrative of 
the imprisonment and exile of the Rev. Dr, Dickson 
of Belfast ;— 


Dr. Dickson was arrested on the 4th of June, 1759, 
in consequence of the disclosures made by Magin and 
Huches. ; 

During his confinement in the house called the Donegal 
Arms, then the provost-prison of Belfast, the plan was 
carried into effect, which had been very generally adopted 
at this frightful period in other parts of the country, of 
apprehending some of the least suspected informers, and 
having it rumoured abroad that such persons had been 
arrested as ringleaders of the rebels, who were sure to 
be convicted, and then placing these persons among the 
unfortunate prisoners, for the purpose of making the 
latter furnish evidence against themselves and their com- 
panions. This proceeding, which would hardly be had 
recourse to in any uncivilized country, in these times, I 
thus described by Dr. Dickson, from his own sad eX- 
perience of it :— 

“The first of these persons,of whom I had any know- 
ledge, or by whom I was beset, Was the notorious John 
Hughes, a man some years before of considerable re- 
spectability, but with whom I never had any particular 


























































of 


connexion, or even intimate acquaintance. [lowever, 
he was fixed on as most likely to succeed in entrapping 
me and a few others. With a view to this, opportunity 
was taken to excite our compassion, either on the day 
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-employed to go to Dublin to engage counsel to de- 


of, or after his arrest. We were entertained with a fable — 
+] 


truly affecting— that there was no hope of saving his 


jife—that his mind was deranged—that he was treated | i 
It is painful to trace the revolting progress of such per- 


with great cruelty—and, that he was placed among a 


crowd of poor wretches, with whom he could neither | 


have conversation nor comfort.’ This pathetic fiction 
was immediately followed with an observation, that, * if 
we could possibly make room for him, taking him to us 
would be an act of the greatest charity.” Completely 
;mposed on by the tale, we instantly yielded to the ap- 
plication, aud smothering though we were, received him 
into our sfvce. On his entrance, his looks and manner 
were Wild, unsettled, and strongly marked with melan- 
choly. Afterwards, he talked, in a desponding tone, of 
the certainty of his conviction, and sometimes of a secret 


conspiracy against him, in which, as it appeared, he con- | 
sidered some of us as concerned. At other times, he | 


would start, With seeming horror, and exclaim that the 
sentinel] was about to shoot him. On the whole, though 


he sometimes talked soberly, and generally /istened at- | 


tentitely to our eourersation, he acted his part so well, at 
‘ntervals, that during two nights, and the intermediate 
day, L was as fully convinced of his derangement as | 
was of my own existence 3 and under this impression, 
not only prayed with him, and for him, in his seemingly 
composed moments, but was quite delighted with the 
vonderfal comfort which derotional excrcises seemed to 
give him. Some of our party, however, suspected him 


of imposture from the first; and their suspicion Was soon | 
coufirmed, by his being removed, for some time every | 


day, to a distant apartment, and detained in secret con- 
ference. Ilis total removal from us, a few days after- 


signed to infamy together with those of lis employers. 


us,about the same time. One of which was the Mr. Magin 


fend his betrayed clients was Hughes, who, like 
himself, was then quite unsuspected by the mem- 
bers of the societies. Well is it said 

Treason upon treason meets our eyes, at every step of 
the agents, actors, and adversaries too, of this conspiracy. 


fidy, but it is needful to unmask and to expose its hideous- 
ness,in order to prevent a recurrence to the use or practice 
of its wickedness. 
It will be seen, that M‘Gucken’s ™ services,” did not 
go without their reward in this world. 
* Mareh 5,1799. J. Pollock for M*Gucken, sent 
to him by post to Belfast. . R £60 
October 1, 1799. M*‘Gueken, Belfast, per post, 
by direction of Mr. Cook. , ‘ . 20 
January 2, 1800, Mr. Pollock for MtGucken  . 100 
April 1, 1800, M*Gueken, per Mr. Marsden’s 
order ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ‘ » O00 
June 11, 1800. M*Gueken, per ditto ‘ . 30 
June 21, 1800. Mr. Pollock for MtGucken . 100 
January 1, 1801. M'Guecken per post to Belfast 100 
February 20, 1802. J. M*Gucken, to replace 
#100 advanced to him May 16, 1801, but 


afterwards stopped out of his pension . . 100 
February 12,1803. Mr. Pollock for M*Gucken, 
anextra allowance —. . ot 


June 25, 1803. Mr. Pollock for J. M'Guecken  . 100 
September 19, 1803. Mr. Marsden to send 


MtGaucken . : ‘ ; P ; . 100 
December 5, 18038. J. M'Gucken, per Mr. Mars- 
den’snote . . Loo 


February 7, 1804. Mr. Pollock for MtGuecken 500” 
It may be presumed, for these large sums and his 


| pension, moreover, that Mr. M*Gucken rendered many 
wards, and his symptoms of insanity suddenly disappear- | 
ing, certainly excited suspicion, and his name was con- | 


and important services. 
Though the first item which bears his initials is dated the 


| oth of March, 1799, several other sums of a previous date 
“ Besides Hughes, other informers were placed among | 


mentioned by him, in his deposition, which will appear | 


afterwards. He, like the other, was committed, under 
the most dreadful denunciations of vengeance, and, as 
the other had done, expressed the most lively apprehen- 
sions of his impending fate, even with lamentations and 
tears. Ile made his way to me frequently, and under 
various pretexts ; sometimes to complain of his melan- 
choly situation, sometimes to borrow triflfes, and, at 
others, to affect confidential conversation, or ask advice.” 


Huches’ sham arrest was therefore for the sole 


are set down, with the name of the person only through 
whom the succeeding payments were chiefly made, and 
one to the amount of £500. 

The earliest proof of Mr. M‘Giucken’s services that has 
transpired, was given on the occasion of the disappearance 
of six brass field-pieces of the Belfast Volunteer Corps, the 
property of the town of Belfast, which General Nugent 
issued a proclamation to be given up to him, the 28th May, 
1798. Four of the pieces were given up on the 30th; the 


two others, Mr. Robert Getty was held responsible for, as 
| the officer of that corps, in whose charge they had been 


purpose of forwarding the objects of his nefarious | 
i” ’ ss 
vice; and only took place when he had done his | 


duty in Dublin; Lord Edward Fitzgerald having 


heen arrested on the 19th of May in Dublin, and | 


Hughes on his return to Belfast on the 7th June. 
By official documents since brought to light, and 
Which form an important feature in this work, it 
appears that even his most trifling personal ex- 
peuses while suffering confinement, were defrayed 
out of the public purse. He was long detained 
IN prison, it is not easy to say for what object ; 
though the Government scems to have had little 
confidence in its spies ; and though not paid upon 
the magnificent scale of Reynolds, he did not go 
Wholly without his reward. When discharged from 
the Castle, he seems to have received £200 “in fullof 
all demands.’ This was but poor work, though 
probably but a balance. 

The novel infamy of employing the confidential 
law-avents of prisoners as spies upon their clients, 
Was reserved for the Lrish Government of 1798. The 
law-avent of the United Irishmen of Antrim was 
the person named M‘Gucken; and theindividual he 


originally placed. The pieces having been carried away 
clandestinely long before, without the knowledge of Mr. 
(ietty, it Was not in his power to produce them: this 
gentleman was arrested and sent to the provost. This 
measure excited much surprise in Belfast, even at a 
period when any outrage on one of the old volunteers, of 
independent principles, excited little. Mr. Getty was a 
man of undoubted loyalty; he had been, however, one of 
the early advocates of Catholic emancipation, but on 
every political subject, was of very moderate opinions. 
In those times, few considerations weighed against the 
secret charges of a recognised informer. 

Mr. Getty’s life was in imminent peril, and probably, 
if the crown-solicitor, Mr. Pollock, had not visited him 
in the provost, he would have been hanged. It turned 
out that some charges, but utterly unfounded ones, had 
been laid against him. Getty’s influence, however, and 
high character, triumphed over the malignity of the in- 
former, and he was released. 

It was only in the year 1809 or 1810,that Mr. Pollock 
told Getty, that the informer against him was Mr. James 
M‘Gucken, the attorney. He showed Mr. Getty the in- 
formations, and I have good authority for saying there 
was no truth in them. Mr. Getty never could account 
for this proceeding ; he had never given any offence to 
this man, and from his early advocacy of emancipation, 
to the last day of his life, was a favourite with his Roman 
Catholic townsmen, to which body M‘Gucken belonged. 
The late General Coulson, an aide-de-camp at that time to 
General Barber, subsequently informed a member of his 
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family, that one of M‘Gucken’s relations had been ar- 


rested by him in 1798, of whose guilt there was not the 


slightest doubt; he was allowed, however, to escape, but 
why, he did not know. 

In the year 1802, there being no longer a field for the 
services of Mr. Hughes, he was “ paid off,” and permitted, 
like Reynolds, to “ bid an eternal farewell to his friends 
and country.” His loss, like that of Mr. Reynolds, no 
doubt, was borne with Christian fortitude. 

From these details it may be concluded, that 
no man who has fairly entered upon the trade 
of a hired spy ever abides by the mere facts within 
his knowledge. He embellishes the real, or, if need 
ho, creates fictitious circumstances to enhance the 
value of his information. 

The sufferings of the country during the Rebel- 
lion forms a frightful chapter in this work. The 
use of torture is, we believe, no longer denied by 
any party ; because the fact is undeniable. With- 
out entering upon the painful details of these enor- 
inities, we shall cite one brief notice of the results. 

Throughont the country, the total loss on both sides, 
in this rebellion, is estimated by Plowden, Moore, Curran, 


and Barrington. at about 70,000 ; 20,000 on the side of 


Government, and 50,000 on that of the Insurgents. It is 
generally admitted by all, but more especially by the 
Rev. Mr. Gordon, that very many more were put to death 
in cold blood than perished in the field of battle. The 
number of deaths arising from torture, or massacre, 
where no resistance was offered, during the year 1798, 
forms the far greater portion of the total number slain 
in this contest. The words of Mr. Gordon are,“ T have 
reason to think, more men than fell in battle were slain 
in cold blood. No quarter was given to persons taken 
prisoners as rebels, with or without arms.” 


It would be vain to conceal that the insurgents 
all but equalled the “Joyal” and the military in 


officers took up their quarters in the house of a zentle 
man, where “ being regaled (says Hay) with an excellent 
supper and exquisite wines, they were so wel] pleased 


with their cheer, and so far forgot their prudence es 


commanders, that they had scarcely time to have fallen 
asleep, when they were roused, according to the orders 
they had given in their sober moments, io commence the 
attack at the break of day.” In plain terms, the general 


/and his staff, the night preceding a battle, on the issue 


of which depended all their hopes, sat up all night drink. 
ing and earousing. instead of making their Cispositions 
and maturing their plan of operations. Their example 
was followed by their troops the following day: anq 
drunkenness alone was the cause of their defeat on that 


occasion. Cloney, an eye-witness of these scencs, cays 
ee, 


“the leaders found more attraction in Mr. Murphy's 


acts of sanguinary and wanton cruelty, though the | 


actual loss of life through their means was com- 
paratively little. 
The expense of this rebellion is estimated vari- 


. . . | 
ously at from twenty-one to fifty-two millions of | 
town ;> but having recovered a little after their hasty 


rye 
money. The sum must have been enormous. 
The indemnification of suffering lovalists alone, 
is estimated at about a million and a half: though 


| 


good wines, than in the discharge of those arduous duties 
that appertained to their command.” . 

Harvey had formed a plan of attack on three different 
parts of the town at once ; which Mr. Gordon thinks, 
* would probably have sueceeded if it had been put in 
execution.” “ Ifarvey, (he says,) though neither destitute 
of personal courage, nor, in some respects, of a good 
understanding, possessed not that calm intrepidity which 
is necessary in the composition of 2 military officer, nor 
those rare talents by whieh an undisciplined multitude 
may be direeted and controled.” 

Harvey's first act in the morning, was to despatch one 
of his officers, Mr. Furlong, with a flag of truee, and 4 
summons to the commanding officer in Ross, to surrender 
the town. Furlong no sooner reached the out-posts, 
than he was shot in the performance of his mission. Mr, 
Gordon, a protestant clergyman, in relating this circum. 
stanee, says, * To shoot all persons carrying flags of truce 
from the rebels, appears to have been a maxim with his 
majesty’s forees.” 

An attack was immediately made on the town, with 
indiscriminate fury ; the plan of the general was totally 
disregarded. After some hard fighting, they gained 
possession of the town ; but instead of following up their 
advantage, “they fell to plundering and drinking ;° and 
after being some hours in possession of the town, the 
great hody of the multitude was so inebriated as to be 
incapable of defending their new conquest. “Sach of 
the insurgents (says Hay) as were not too drunk to 
escape out of the town, of which they had been by this 
time some hours in possession, were driven out of the 


| retreat, Which in a great measure made them sober, they 


there was no indemnity for the injury sustained by | 


such poor, oppressed men, as Nicholas Murphy. 
We do not pretend to follow the narrative of the 
civil war, in Wexford and the other disturbed 
counties: but a few isolated facts will throw some 
light upon the appalling results of secret conspira- 
cies, and attempts at employing physical force to 
overthrow any established government. When the 
rebels, or the rabble in arms, took the town of 
Wexford from the military, among other State 
yrisoners whom they released, was Mr. Harvey, a 
popular voung barrister of respectable family, and 
the heir to a good estate. They immediately made 
Mr. Harvey their commander, though he was very 
reluctant to accept an appointment for which he 
was totally unfit. But, though military talents 
were not to he expected from the rebel (General and 
his chance-medley staff, steady conduct, and a 
moderate degree of sobriety might have been looked 
for. What wastheir behaviour while leading on a 
force, ora horde of from 20,000 to 30,000 men, and 
when preparing to attack the town of Ross? 


They arrived late in the evening at Corbet Hill, within 


five of these unfortnu 


again returned to the charge, and their intrepidity was 
more signally displayed than on any former occasion. 
They again got possession of the town : “but even after 
this (we are told by Hay) they soon fell into the same 
misconduct as before, crowning their bravery with drunk- 
enness.” They were again driven out of the town; 
several houses were set on fire, and one in which seventy- 

‘tnnate wretches were shut up, all of 
whom perished in the flames, with one exception, who, 
in running away, was fortunate enough to get clear of 
the fire of the soldiery. 

A Quaker of the name of Cullimore, who had been 
taken up on the preceding day, when leaving the town 
ona visit to his family, had the courage and humanity 
to interfere on behalf of the prisoners who were confined 
in the market-house ; a number of soldiers had rushed 
in, with the intention of putting the prisoners to death; 
Callimore stood boldly forth, and eried out in an author 
tative and impressive tone, “ You shall not shoot the 
prisoners, there are some men here as loyal as you are.” 
The manner and the spirit of this single, unarmed, and 
nninfluential man, awed and overcame the infuriate 
band ; “they retired without perpretating the horrid 
crime they had intended to commit.” ° ° . 
Several of “ the respectable persons,” of that class called 
middle men, during the engayement, having a cask of 
port-wine which they had conveyed from Corbet Hill to 
a well-protected spot, under the shelter of a high ditch, 
drinking out of wooden “nogyins,” and occasionally 


advancing in warlike array towards the gate, and thea 


x mile of Ross, and there Mr. Harvey and his principal | inquiring with becoming authority, “ How goes the day, 
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ys?” and then returning to the Wine cask while tlic 
ile was going On 5 which, “ if it had succeeded,” (says 
Cloney;) “our way was open to W aterford and Dunean- 
non Fort, both would have been hastily evacuated, and 


he province of Munster at once in arms.” 
H 


Harvey was speedily deposed from his high post ; 


not altogether for military misconduct, but for his | 


nterference to preserve the lives and property of 
the persons who fell into the hands of his troops. 
He was afterwards arrested in one of the Saltee 
‘Jands, where he had concealed himself with some 
other rebel leaders in a cave; and he paid with 
his life the penalty of his few days of generalship. 
Testimony borne on his trial to his humanity, stood 
him in no stead, but rather operated unfavourably. 
We are told that— 

The rector of Killegny, in alluding to this fact, in the 
sace of one Redmond, observes, * The display of humanity 
by a rebel was, in general, in the trials by court-martial, 
by no means regarded as a circumstance in favour of the 
reused 5 strange as it May scem in times of cool reflec- 
tion, it was very frequently urged as a proof of guilt. 
Whoever could be proved to have saved « loyalist from 
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served for another exhibition—it was first kicked along 
the Custom-house quay, and then brought up into the 
town, and treated in the same manner opposite the house 
in Which his sister lived,” &c. 

The executioner of these unfortunate gentlemen was 
a sergeant of the King’s-county militia, of the name of 
Dunn—a monster in the human form, whose brutality 
and ferocious cruelty has never been exceeded in any 
country—not even in France, in the worst times of the 
French Revolution. The clothes of each sufferer, he was 
accustomed to strip off, the moment the body was cut 
down, in the presence of the vietim next in turn for 
execution, then tied up the effects in a handkerchief with 
the greatest composure ; and proceeded with another 
Victim, and with a similar disposition of his perquisites. 
As thi gi nerality of those executed on the Bridge of Wex- 
ford were persons of respectability in life, watches and 
other valuable effects were not unfrequently found on 
their persons, and these Serjeant Dunn was in the habit 
of selling to the yeomanry rabble and supplementaries, 


) as rebel trophies, at the close of each day's business. 


The heads of the persons ¢ vecuted, he used to carry to 


| iis own house after the executiongrolled up in the linen 


; 


gssassination, his house from burning, or his property | 


from plunder, was considered as having influence among 
the rebels, consequently a commander. 


or tenderness to their enemies, and a Roman Ca- 
tholie gentleman, one of the rebels, under this 


apprehension, is said to have exclaimed, “I thank | 


my God that no one can prove me guilty of saving 
the life or property of any one!” Harvey, though 
most unfit to be an insurgent leader, seems to have 
been an amiable, if weak man. 


When he beheld | 


the horrible scene in the barn of Scullabogue, where | 
a number of prisoners had been foully destroyed in | 


cold blood by some of the rebels, in their flight after 
the battle of Ross, he is said to have turned from 


the sce > UR? yY " § ( vri oine is ands O t as ° ° ° ° 
‘he scene with horror, and, wringing his hands, to | ling and episodical, contains a very long and minute 


have exclaimed to those about him,— 


“Innocent people were burned there as ever were 
born; your conquests for liberty are at an end.” He 
‘aid toa friend he fell in with, with respect to his ow 
‘ituation, “ | see now the folly of embarking in this 
business with these people: if they succeed, | shall be 
murdered by them; if they are defeated, I shall be 
anged.” . Harvey met his fate with be- 
coming fortitude ; even Sir Richard Musgrave acknow- 
“he died in a very decent manner, having been 


edges, 


of each, and in the course of the evening he proc ceeded 
to the town-honse, mounted the roof, and fixed the heads 
oll pikes. 

lor a length of time, the Bridge of Wexford was a 
fashionable lounge, for “the bueks and blades” of the 
Wexfordian “ ascendancy: and Sergeant Dunn was wont 


: . : ' to gather his evening group around him, and regale his 
Men became afraid of being suspected of generosity | y,o4, | 


hearers with ludicrous aneedotes of his official labours. 
This brutal man, like one of the ermined jesters of that 
day, enlivened the awful scenes in which he acted ss 
foremost part, by sallies of ribald humour, and jibes and 
jokes in reference to the appalling circumstances by 
which he was surrounded. 

The arrest of the brothers Sheares, which took 
place in a few days after that of Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, gave the last blow to the Societies of 
United Irishmen, an organization which we cannot 
view in the same light with our author, either in 
its origin or progress, 

Dr. Madden’s work, which is somewhat ramb- 


history of the brothers, which was communicated 


attended by a Protestant clergyman, and having prayed | 


most fervently.” Hay, in his account of his execution, 
‘tates, that on the 27th, when he was brought out of his 
cell,“ he met Mr. Grogan in the gaol-yard, and accosted 
mina feeling and affectionate manner. While shaking 

inds with him, he said in the presence of an officer and 
~ome of the guards, and in the hearing of several prisoners 
who had crowded to the windows, ‘ Ah, poor Grogan ! 


sou die an innocent man, at all events.” They were then | 


ronducted to the bridge, where they were hanged, when 
tie heads of Messrs. Grogan and Harvey were cut off, 


‘ad placed upon pikes on each side of that of Captain | 
Aeogh, (who had been some days previously executed,) | 


while their bodies were stripped, and treated with the 
‘sual brutal indecencies before being cast over the bridge. 
Mr. Colelough was executed on the day following ; but 
us body, at the intercession of his lady, was given up to 
‘er to be interred. Mr. John Kelly, of Killan, whose 
“vurage and intrepidity had been so conspicuous at the 
‘attle of Ross, now lay ill in Wexford of « wound which 
had received in that engagement —he was taken from 

* bed, tried, and condemned to die. His head was cut 
‘f and his body, after the accustomed indignities, wes 
“fown over the bridge. The head, however, was re- 


| 
| 


| 


to him by a Mr. Davock of Dublin, who had been 
the intimate friend, near neighbour, and political 
associate of Oliver Bond. The Sheares were be- 
trayed by the notorious Captain Armstrong, a spy 
who is classed by Sir Jonah Barrington as in a 
lower grade than even Reynolds; as he had the 
honour of a soldier, as well as the integrity of a 
man to sustain; and, in fulfilling his odious office, 
deliberately sacrificed both. The Sh -ares had im- 
bibed the Republican mania in Paris, where they 
happened to be at the time of the storming of the 
Bastile by the populace; and the younger brother 
had become a memberof a political club, most proba- 
bly the Jacobin Club. They were the sons of are. 
spectable banker in Cork, who had been a member 
of the Irish Parliament. He left the bulk of his 
fortune to his eldest son, Henry, who was for some 
time in the army, though he afterwards went to 
the bar. He appears to have been a genuine Irish- 
man in his habits and tastes; and his late voca- 
tion to patriotism seems to have been quite acci- 
dental, and to have arisen from the agency of his 
more energetic younger brother, John Sheares, 
who was also a barrister, and who, after the 
fashion of the times, became a speculative Repub- 
lican. It is stated in this narrative, that the dash- 


| ing Henry Sheares was the successful rival in love 
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of Lord Clare, when the latter was only known as 
Mr. Fitzgibbon, a struggling young barrister ; and 
that this long past circumstance was, in 1798, un- 
generously remembered, and was the cause of that 
implacable hostility which pursued both the bro- 
thers to an ignominious death. However this may 
be, Henry Sheares seems to have been both a more 


reluctant and a less deeply implicated conspirator | 


than his enthusiastic brother ; though men quite as 
guiltless suffered in those times. Nor are we in- 
clined to place implicit faith in Henry’s having, 
by the forfeiture of his life, expiated the crime of 
having married Miss Swete, an imaginary heiress, 


who had refused the future great man, and eloped | 
| Chancellor, he prevented them from doing business jp 


with Sheares, sixteen years previously. Fitzgib- 
bon, it was as likely, might have congratulated him- 
self upon luckily escaping an heiress of £50,000, 
whose father became a bankrupt before one 
penny of her fortune had been paid. There was, 
however, bitter political animosity between the 
parties ; and Lord Chancellor Clare, when raised 


to the Bench, showed the most vindictive feelings | 
to the brothers, both of a personal and political | 
| in discourse, and possessed of a remarkably martial and 


tolerant spirit among men of hostile parties ; | noble bearing ; but his great hauteur and want of dis. 


kind. In Ireland there was then no room for a 


tliere is but little now. The Sheares professionally 


received great provocation from the Chancellor, | indulgent, willing to promote every present amusement, 


and they were not forbearing. Henry Sheares 
upon one occasion challenged the Chancellor ; and 
John was known to be the second of the Hon. 
Simon Butler, who also challenged the great man. 
Though the decorums of office prevented Lord 
Clare from taking any notice of these absurdities, 
as an Irishman he must have been more than mor- 
tal if he could have forgotten them. 

When the first arrests, at the house of Oliver 
Bond, deprived the Society of United Irishmen of 
its more active leaders, the Sheares, but especially 
John, was induced to assume the guidance of its 
desperate fortunes. One of his duties was writing 
intemperate and inflammatory addresses for their 
hewspaper, The Press. 

Besides the information derived from Mr. Da- 
vock’s memoranda respecting the Sheares, Dr. 
Madden has obtained an interesting communica- 


tion, relating to the brothers, from a lady named | 





| 
| 
| 


Steele, to whom John Sheares was paying his ad- | 


dresses while engaged in those fatal transactions 
which cost him his life. She died unmarried ; 
and never, to her latest hour, mentioned his name 
but with tenderness and sorrow. From her memo- 
randum, we learn that 


“ Both the brothers had been United Irishmen more 
than a year, when she first knew them in 17/4: and they 
attended the meetings of that society as many others 
then did. A speech that was made at one of those 
meetings, gave Lord Clare an opportunity of speaking 
disrespectfully of them in the House of Lords, the conse- 
quence of which was a demand for an explanation froin 
the eldest. They had become United Irishmen at the 
same time; but there was nothing legally criminal in 
their proceedings till 1798. 

“In the year 1797, about Christmas, John was in- 
tensely desirous of going to America. He was indeed 
very anxious to leave Ireland, and would have gone 
wherever those he was attached to pleased, but he would 
not go without one particular companion.” 


Namely, the fair writer, who, after mentioning 
other family circumstances, relates— 


THE UNITED IRISHMEN. 


“ Henry’s income was called twelve hundred a-yoqp. 
John’s fortune, three thousand pounds. At the time h 
joined the Society of the United Irishmen, he wax ba 
embarrassed, his little fortune was then whole, and fully 
satisfied his wants. He bought nothing but books.  * 

“Henry lived beyond his income ; his affairs Were 
somewhat embarrassed, and he sold a part of his pro. 
perty; he also borrowed a good deal from John, wh, 
at one time wished to reside apart from his brother but 
could not, on that account. In 1797, Henry Was for 
some time in a retired lodging, at No. 5, Mecklenburg), 
Street, the house of a Miss Halpen. He was successfy] 
at the bar, till the Chancellor became the enemy of the 
brothers. Lord Clare’s enmity was chiefly agains 
Henry; John had no quarrel with him ; but on thei, 
conviction, it was said, he could not be spared and Henry 
put to death. After Henry’s correspondence with the 


his court as lawyers. John then became exasperated 
aud spoke more severely of him than he had done befor: 


on account of his politics. He always thought him a, 
| enemy to Ireland. When I knew the brothers, in 179; 
they had been at the bar some time, and lived together 


in Henry Sheares’ house, in Baggot Street. 

“ Henry's second wife was a Miss Sally Neville, q 
beautiful and accomplished woman ; 1 remember her 
well. He had two children by his second marriage, 

* Henry Sheares was naturally high-spirited, eloquent 


cretion, would have made him a bad leader in any public 
cause. Jn his domestic relations, he was warm, tender, 


but wanting calculation and foresight for the future. | 
have always heard he was a fair scholar ; and have heard 
good jndges say, that they had never seen a library so ad- 
mirably selected as that of the Sheares. Henry was not 
considered so deeply read as John. He did not give so 
much time to study ; but he never appeared deficient in 


—company,either with the learned, or with those whose read- 


ing lay more amongst works of imagination and modern 
literature. Hespoke with great fluency and elegance on 
literary subjects, but not without a degree of character- 
istic pride. His disposition was most generous 3 but 
he was not patient or forbearing. He would have made 
a good despot, if there can be such a thing. He spoke 


| with much violence at times, even in society; but thongh 


haughty, and sometimes fierce, he was not of a cruel 
temper. 

* He used to ta/k of republicanism— but he was formed 
for courts. He loved power, and splendour, and luxury. 
The self-denying virtues he knew not. He was, how- 
ever, an accomplished gentleman, fond of society, ane 
capable of adding lustre to the most brilliant circle. 

“If it was possible for either brother to have acted ou 
the proclamation attributed to John, found at the house 
of Henry, it was more so for the latter than for Joba, 
who was supposed to have written it; but Henry was 4 
incapable of deliberate cruelty as his brother.” 

The violent proclamation referred to, was the 
strongest documentary evidence produced against 
the Sheares. That it was the production of Joba, 
and that Henry knew nothing of it, seems to be 


unquestioned. Of this document, Maria Steele 


| 


farther writes— 


“In regard to the proclamation found in his desk, | 
believe he was the writer of it; though that was never 
fully proved. At the time when it was suppos to 
have been written, he appeared so altered, that those 
who used to delight in listening to him would scare 
know him. His mind seemed to have lost its balanee. 
Even his dress was not the same—his hair was neglect- 
ed, &c., &c. In March, 1798, he became a member ba 
the Directory, and then first took any active part 12 ™ 
rebellion : I do not think he desired a revolution, till 3 
a very late period of the struggle. 2... + + 7), 

John’s sentiments, at the commencement of his polit 


|} cal career, were moderate ; but latterly they beca® 
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jess so. Ife once drew up a plan of an independent 

yernment for Ireland, but it was done in rather a 
sportive kind of manner than in a serious mood; and 
when the mother of a young friend of his spoke with 
displeasnre of it, he gave it to herto burn. . . . 

«As to his personal appearance—he was tall, and 
rather slender than full ; not what is termed muscular, 
but well-proportioned and active. 


«In his person, he differed strikingly from his brother. | 


Hlis air was gentle and unassuming, but animated and 
interesting. He was pale ; rather light complexioned, 
with full blue eyes, and an open countenance ; well- 
formed nose ; large eloquent mouth, and white teeth ; 
his voice was fine, his articulation very clear, his lan- 
guage rich, but quite unaffected ; he had much playful 


wit and humour, but was easily made serious. You ask, | 


was he of a sanguinary disposition? He was quite the 
reverse. He had a most tender heart, and benevolent 
disposition.” 


This may be somewhat partial, but it is proba- | 


ply accurate testimony. The lady gives a genuine 
love-letter of Sheares, addressed to herself, breath- 


ing much ardour and passion, and with no alloy of | 


fustiau ; and some copies of verses by him, also ad- 
dressed to herself. 

John Sheares devoted himself to his perilous du- 
ties after the arrest of the other conspirators, with 
redoubled energy, but with very little discretion ; 
if, indeed, the most desperate counsels and courses 
were not now advisedly adopted as the forlorn hope 
of the United Irishmen. He and his brother were 
betrayed by the Captain Armstrong alluded to 
above, who forced himself upon their acquaintance 
through their bookseller, Byrne, who was one of 


the United Brethren. Armstrong pretended to be | 


as violent a revolutionist as any of them, and one 
of old date. 

The new Directory had fixed upon the 25d of 
May for the general rising of the people throughout 


the country. On the 10th, this infamous person, | 


who was then a captain of the King’s-County mili- 


tia, visited the bookseller Byrne, to procure some of | 


these deistical and republican works which he 
pretended to admire, and which he regularly pur- 
chased. He had no sooner effected his purpose 
of worming himself into the confidence of John 
Sheares, than he began, in the most business-like 
manner,to make notes of their conversations, which 
he had the incredible effrontery to refer to, when, 
soon afterwards, giving evidence on their trials, at 
Which *he said, “ I never had an interview with the 
Sheares, that I had not one with Colonel L’Estrange 


and Captain Clibborn, and my Lord Castlereagh.” | 


This man’s baseness surpasses belief. 


Armstrong, on leaving Byrne’s on the 10th of May, | 


immediately proceeded to his brother officer, Captain 
Clibborn, and informed him of what had passed. The 
latter advised him “to give the Sheares a meeting.” 
He then returned to Byrne’s late the same day, and re- 
mained there till Henry arrived. Byrne led him to the 
liner part of the shop, toward a private room, and intro- 
duced him to Sheares, in these terms: “ All I can say 
to you, Mr. Sheares, is, that Captain Armstrong is a true 
rother, and you may depend on him.” 

ey remained at the entrance of the private room ; 
lenry Sheares declined any conversation, * except 


but } 


in the presence of his brother.” Armstrong said, “ he 
had no objection to wait until his brother came.” Henry, 
~~ hietlag declined to wait ; and, shortly after, John 
“Meares arrived, and was introduced to him by Byrne. 
John Sheares told Captain Armstrong, “ he knew hi» 


nein! 9 me ‘ Pr 
Principles very well.” He then solicited him “to join 
NO. CY, 
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| the cause by action, as he knew he had done by inclin- 

ation; and Armstrong replied, “he was ready to do 
| everything in his power for it, aud if he could show him 
how he could do a. would serve him to the 

utmost of his power.” ares then informed him, he 
states, that the rising was very near; “ they could not 
| wait for the French, but had determined on a home 

effort ;’ and the principal way he could assist them, was 
by gaining over the soldiers, and consulting with him 
about taking the camp at Lehaunstown. John Sheares 
then made an appointment with him for the following 
| Sunday, at his house in Baggot Street ; and on that day 

he went and found Henry only at home. He apologized 
for leaving him on the former occasion, “ having had to 
attend a committee that day.” The informer states, he 
then asked about the camp, where it was most vulner- 
able ? how to be most advantageously attacked? John 
came in, and spoke about the necessity of gaining over 
the soldiers, and then informed Armstrong, that their 
intention was to seize the camp, the artillery at Chapel- 
izod, and the city of Dublin in one night : there was to 
be an hour and a half between the seizing of the camp 
land Dublin; an hour betwetn seizing Dublin and 


| Chapelizod ; so that the news of both might arrive at the 
same time. 

| The 13th, on Sunday night, at eleven o'clock, by ap- 

_pointment, Armstrong had another interview with the 

_brothers at their house, for the purpose of getting the 

name of some soldiers in his regiment who were known 

to be United Irishmen. 


In brief, he plied the brothers night and day, 
for ten successive days. On Sunday the 20th, 
| the day before their arrest, he said, that John 
| Sheares, on the part of the Executive, informed 
‘him that he was to be appointed to the King’s- 
County rebel regiment ; and that Sheares 





Further informed him, that on the night of the rising 
in Dublin, the Lord-lieutenant was to be seized, and all 
the privy council, separately in their own houses. That, 
when the privy council was seized, there would be no 
place to issue orders from, so as to counteract the rising; 
_and in case of a failure of the attack on the camp, on 
the march of the soldiery into town, through Baggot 
Street, they had a sufficient number of houses there in 
their interest, to shoot them from, so as to render them 
useless.” All this part of the conversation was repre- 
sented to have taken place while Henry had been pre- 
sent. Captain Armstrong did not think it necessary to 
state, that at his Sunday’s interview, he shared the hos- 

pitality of his victims ; that he dined with them, sat in 
the company of their aged mother and affectionate sister, 
enjoyed the society of the accomplished wife of one of 
them, caressed his infant children ; and on another occa- 
sion (referred to by Miss Steele) was entertained with 
music—the wife of the unfortunate man, whose children 
he was to leave in a few days fatherless, playing on the 
harp for his entertainment! These things are almost 
too horrible to reflect on. é ‘ : . ‘ 

Armstrong, after dining with his victims on Sunday, 
returned to their house no more. This was the last time 
the cloven foot of treachery passed the threshold of the 
Sheares :—on the following morning they were arrested, 
and committed to Kilmainham gaol. 


The most active coadjutor of Shear’s, at this 
juncture, was Mr. Lawless, a surgeon, who fortu- 
nately got some hint of danger, or felt some sus- 
| picton of the treachery of Armstrong, as he es- 
caped, This man afterwards rose to the rank of a 
general in the French army, in which he greatly 

| signalized himself. To have done with Armstrong, 
of whom it is said— 

Other informers, when they have once wormed them- 

selves into the confidence of their victims, and have pos- 
sessed themselves sufficiently of their secrets to bring 
them to the scaffold, rest from their labours, and spare 
themselves the unnecessary annoyance, perhaps a feeling 
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of remorse, at beholding the unfortunate wretches they | 
have deceived, when they are fairly in their toils and | 
delivered over to the proper authorities. In Ireland, 
there is no such squeamishness in the breasts of our in- 
formers. No sooner was the younger Sheares safely 
lodged in the Castle guard-room, than he received a visit 
of condolence from Captain Armstrong, on the very 
morning of his arrest. He was asked by the prisoner, if 
his brother was taken? and Captain Armstrong answer- 
ed: “I do not know.’ The unfortunate young man 
then asked him, if his papers had been seized? Captain 
Armstrong replied: “J do not know.’ John Sheares 
then said, he hoped not, for there was one paper among 
them that “would commit him” (John Sheares.) The 
latter words were deserving of more attention on the 
trial, than, unfortunately for his brother, was paid to 
them; for it plainly showed the paper to have been in 
his possession, and not his brother’s; and his own im- 
pression to have been, that he, John Sheares, only could 
be injured by its discovery. 

His opening his mind at all on the subject, proves 
that when he made these inquiries, he had no suspicion 
that he had been betrayed by Armstrong. 

The same strong delusion continued to screen Rey- 
nolds’ treachery from the generous mind of Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald. He continued to receive the visits of the 
informer, after the arrest of his associates, and his poor 
lady was not even exempt from the infliction of his pre- 
cence. This mode of recreating his feelings, for these 
visits were not essential to the objects of his employers, 
was a customary indulgence. 


Before the trial of the Sheares came on, Mr. 
Wolfe was raised to the Bench by the title of 
Lord Kilwarden ; and Mr, Toler, as a much fitter 
instrument for the purposes of the government, 
was made Attorney-general. It is not, amidst con- 
flicting statements, easy to determine with what 
degree of fairness the trial was conducted ; but, so 
far as the witnesses were concerned, there was cer- 
tainly no scrupulosity on any side, either about 
the forms or the substance of justice. It is be- 
lieved that, had Henry Sheares not requested to be 
tried along with his brother John, he might, 
thouch the snecessful rival of the vindictive Chan- 
cellor, have escaped with a more lenient punish- 
ment. 

In the interval previous to the trial, the zealous 
Captain Armstrong was emploved in hunting re- 
bels, then a favourite pastime with the loval; and 
on the trial of the Sheares, Curran, who was their 
counsel, elicited from him the following reply, 
concerning three inoffensive peasants whom Arm- 
strong had tortured or murdered at this time. 


He said, with respect to the three countrymen they 
had taken, “ One was to be hanged, another twas to | 
flogged. We arere going up Blackmore Hill, under Sir 
James Duff; there was a party of rebels there; we met 
three men with green cockades, One we shot, another we 
hanoed, and the third we Hogged and made a guide of. 

Mr. Curran asked the witness, * Which did you make 
the guide of?" Captain Armstrong jocularly replied, 
“The one that was neither shot nor hanged.” 

Lieut. Shervington of the 41st regiment, deposed that 
“he was nephew, by marriage, of Captaim Armstrong, 
and had known him since his childhood. When in 
Lord Cork’s regiment in England, had conversations 
with him. Did not think his principles exactly such as 
a military man’s should be, Had a conversation with 
him at his agent’s, Mr. Mulholland; talked of various 
things, the French Revolution, and he said he did not 
wish for kingly government. J/e said, that if there was 
in th. kingdom Jor (reorde Ili. 
hut himese th rrould by One, and pique himself upon be ing 
so. 1 told him he was a d——d fellow and ought to ire 


} ra : 
not another crecutioner 


up his commission, and leare the army, and 90 orey 1, 
France.” He had met him at Byrne’s, the bookseller’s, 


in Grafton Street ; he handed him a book, saying “ Read 


this, it is my creed;” he (the witness) found it was 
Paine’s “ Rights of Man,” he thrust it intu the fire, and 
said, he (Captain Armstrong) should be served £0.” The 
witness further deposed, that he did not know the 
Messrs. Sheares, and never had seen them until tha¢ 
day. That he would not have come forward to give 
evidence on this trial, but had been summoned, “ang 
would not have appeared for 100 guineas.” That op 
meeting with Captain Clibborn, he had said, “he wes 
sorry to hear that John Armstrong was finding out the 
secrets of men, in order to discover them, and being told 
it was a different thing, that the Sheares wanted to ge. 
duce the soldiers, he had said, ‘ D n him, he should 
have run them through the body.’ ” 





Soldiers, it would seem, may have different ways 
of considering such points. On the triai, Captain 
Armstrong was proved to be an avowed Atheist, 
and an unbeliever ina future state ; yet, on his tes. 
timony, confirmed by that of the Captain Clibborn, 
to whom he made his diurnal reports, and the do- 
cnmentary evidence, a conviction was obtained, 
Captain Clibborn received £500 for his services 
on this occasion, and Armstrong had certainly 
worked for much more. By the law of Ireland 
at that period, (a very convenient law for that 
country.) a single witness was enough to convict 
a man of treason. From the testimony borne 
against both Reynolds and Armstrong, by their 
own relatives and friends, neither would, in Eng- 
land, have been believed on their oath. 

Some deeply affecting letters, written by John 
Sheares to his relatives, while he lay under sentence 
of death, appear in these volumes. Great and gener- 
ous efforts were made to obtain the pardon of the 
Sheares, but all proved unavailing. When Lord 
Cornwallis gave way, Lord Clare was at hand to 
inform the new viceroy, that if an example was 
not made, Joyal men could have no confidence in 
him; an argument still occasionally used in 
Ireland in subduing liberal Lords-lieutenant to 
obnoxious measures. Of John Sheares, after his 
trial, we are told— 


The only friend he saw after conviction, besides one of 
his counse], was Dr. Dobbin, a clergyman of great worth, 
who had been his tutor at one time in college. He 
wrote three letters—to his mother, his sister, and one 
other person. He seemed indifferent to his own fate, 
but agonised at that of his brother. His speech im 
court, between conviction and sentence, expressed his 
real feelings. Lord Carleton, who was the judge on the 
trial, had been the particular friend of the father of the 
Sheares. Previous to passing sentence, he made a pa- 
thetic address, in which he mentioned the regard and 
respect he had ever felt for both parents. His cousin, 
the late Oliver Carleton, told me that, on his return 
home, after having passed sentence, he wept, and wat 
obliged to go to bed.” 

The sister of the Messrs. Fleming, the friends and rela 
tives of the Sheares, to whom | have already referred, as 
having given me many particulars respecting the bre 
thers, has communicated the following circumstance 
most mournful interest. 

“The Earl of Shannon was a relative and intimate 
friend of old Mrs. Sheares, and the day of her son’s exe 
cution, of which she was then ignorant, his lordship 
went to see her: a most melancholy scene, as may 
supposed, occurred between them. She threw he 
ou her knees to implore his mediation for her younge 
son, at the time not knowing that her son Henry ¥® 
implicated, or had been imprisoned, having been 
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that he had been advised to keep out of the way for 


| 


' 


some time, and was actually expecting him home that | 


evening. The earl left the house, not being able to tell 
her they had been both executed that morning.” 


their connexion with the political disturbances of 


their country ; and a copious Appendix is filled | 


with documents connected with the Societies of 
United Irishmen. It is worthy of notice, that in 
the scheme for equal representation, prepared for 
the consideration of the United Irishmen, that 
though the suffrage was proposed to be universal, 
arliaments annual, and members paid for their 
services, the ballot was expressly prohibited. 

The Appendix gives an account of the private 
life, “ the birth and parentage,” of Major Sirr, who 
died only last year, and who now lies buried very 
near his mangled victim, Lord Kkdward Fitzgerald ; 
of Dr. Duigenan, who boasted that his obscure 
origin was like that of the Nile; and of many 
other worthies of the period. One of these, the ac- 
count of Hepenstal, a/ias the Walking-gallows, is 
recommended by its brevity, and by the illustration 
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His services chiefly consisted in organizing and main- 
taining a band of wretches, who were employed at the 


| assizes throughout the country, but especially in the 


vicinity of Dublin—as informers. They were knewn to 


i . the people by the name of the “ Battalion of Testi- 
) s F y e > | 9 . 
4 more minute account of the sur ivors of the | mony. 
Sheares 18 given than was required to elucidate | 


It is said on high authority that the employment of 
spies and informers tends rather to the increase than the 
repression of crime, and that a good government has no 


‘need of their infamous services. One thing is certain, 


that their services were thought useful to a bad govern- 
ment; and the same circumstance that rendered their 
services necessary, made their infamy a matter of little 
moment to their employers. From the year 1/96 to 
1800, a set of miscreants, steeped in crime, sunk in de- 
bauchery, prone to violence, and reckless of character, 
constituted what was called “ The Major’s People.” A 
number of these wretches were domiciled within the 
gates of the Castle, where there were regular places of 
entertainment allotted for them, contiguous to the vice- 
roy'’s palace ; for another company of them, a house was 
allotted opposite Kilmainham gaol, familiarly known to 
the people by the name of the “Stag lous ind for 


one batch of them who could not be trusted with liberty, 


there was one of the yards of that prison and the sur- 


rounding cells assigned to them; which is still ealled 


which it affords of the ferocious lovalty of the. 


“loyal.” Wepenstal was, at the breaking out of the 
troubles, a lieutenant in the Wicklow militia. He 
was, we are informed— 


A native of the county Wicklow, had been educated 
at the school of a pious Catholic priest, in Clarendon 
Street, Dublin, of the name of Gallagher, his mother 
being of the Catholic religion. He was brought up to 
the business of an apothecary, but, in 1795, renounced 
the pestle for the sword—and halter. Being a man of 
Herculean stature, he made a gallows of his person, and 


turned adrift on society. 


the “Stag Yard.” These persons were considered under 
the immediate protection of Majors Sirr, Swan, and 
Sandys; and to interfere with them in the course of ther 
duties as spies or witnesses, was to incur the vengeance 
of their redoubtable patrons. 

When the country was broken down sufficiently in 
strength and spirit to effect the Union, these men were 
A great many of them took to 
desperate courses, and acting under the dominion of 


violent passions, they came to violent ends. The com- 
| mon people ascribed, and to this day continue to ascribe, 


literally hung numbers of persons over his shoulder. The | 


first inhuman exploit of this kind performed by him, was 
at Mysores, in the county Westmeath, in 1796, where he 
entered the cabin of a poor man of the name of Smith, 
arrested the old man and his two sons, and put the latter 
to death; one of them having been strangled by suspen- 
sion over the shoulder of this monster. 

At the trial of Hyland, in September 1797, at the Athy 
assizes, under the White-boy Act, Hepenstal being exa- 
mined touching the mode of procuring evidence from the 
Withess against the prisoner, said on examination, * He 
had used some threats, and pricked him with a bayonet ;” 
and when cross-examined by Mr. M'‘Nally, said, “ this 
prisoner had also been pricked with a bayonet, to induce 
him to confess: a rope had been put about his neck, 


their sudden and unprovided deaths to the divine retri- 
bution. The common expression is, “ The judgment of 
God fell on them.” Perhaps it would be more consonant 
to a widely extended knowledge of the action of those 
general laws of nature which govern humanity, to re- 
gard the violent deaths of unjust and cruel men, as the 
natural consequence of violent courses, and the aggre- 
gate of such awful examples as an evidence of the action 
of that law of nature, in its extended application, which 
Visits even in this world, signal violations of it with a 


' general rather than a particular retribution. Some of 


Which was thrown over his (Hepenstal’s) shoulder, he | 


then pulled the rope, and drew the prisoner up, and he 
was hung in this way for a short time, but continued 
sulky, and confessed nothing :”’ whereupon Mr. M‘Nally 
said,“ Then you acted the executioner, and played the 
part of a gallows!” “ Yes, please your honour ;” was 

the reply of Lieutenant Hepenstal. 
_ the Solicitor-general, Mr. Toler, who tried the case, 
in his charge to the jury, regretted the treatment of the 
Prisoner, * but itwas an error such as a young and gal- 
lant Officer might fall into, warmed by resentment.” | Sir 
Jonah Barrington was one of the counsel for the crown. 

€ prisoner was found guilty. 
© memory of this infamous man has received its 
eserts at the hands of a clerical gentleman of the name 
Barrett, in the form of an epitaph. 
** Here lie the bones of Hepenstal, 
Judge, Jury, gallows, rope, and all.” 

¢ notorious Major Sirr was the son of an 
officer in the army, and had been a kind of wine- 
merchant in Dublin, when he took up the more 
ucrative employment of acting for the Govern- 
ment in the following capacity :— 


the men I speak of, expiated their subsequent crimes on 
the gallows ; others were transported ; several commit- 
ted suicide: many of them, however, whose guilt was of 
as deep a die as that of Crawley’s or O’Brien’s, were 
men who could not say like these unfortunate persons 
when the times of public commotion were at an end— 
they had not the means to live—but their superiors in 
rank, fortune, and education, their employers and ac- 
complices, who superintended their performances in the 
witness-box and at the triangles, who witnessed and 
directed their infliction of the tortures of the pitch-cap 
and the taws, still lived without reproach, but it could 
not be without remorse. And charity would hope that 
the time that was given them, was afforded for repent- 
ance ! 

The extent to which the organized system of 
espionage was carried in those days secins almost 
incredible. Items extracted from an account of 
secret service money, most of which passed either 
through the fingers of Mr. Cooke, Lord Castle- 
reagh’s secretary, or of Major Sirr, and was ex- 
pended on spies and the Battalion of Testimony, 
amounted, from the 50th September, 1801, to the 
28th March, 1804, to no less than £53,547, 13s, 1d. 
A good deal of this expenditure is for the board, 
lodging, washing, and clothes of the “ Major’s 
people.” Some of these items are curious enough. 
M‘Gucken, the treacherous agent of the United 


Irishmen of the North, comes on pretty well ; but 
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Reynolds is the only man gorged with gold. It is 
not easy te comprehend the precise nature of all 
the services so liberally rewarded. Sometimes we 
find Catholic priests receiving the secret-service 
money, and in considerable sums. It must, how- 
ever, be confessed, that all the faults of that dread- 
fultime did not lie on the side of the Government. 
In a paper named the Union Star, published at 
Belfast, which was the organ of the United 
Irishmen, assassination was openly advocated, and 
the persons to be got rid of denounced in terms as 


atrocious as ever were employed in the Jacobin 


clubs of Paris, or by the Mountain, during the 


Reign of Terror, From a complete copy of one | 


number of this atrocious print, which seems to 


have appeared only at intervals, we select the fol- | 


lowing extract, which will sufficiently display the 
ferocious and vindictive spirit of the period. 
The Star will be published occasionally, as new and 


notorious characters appear, which the committee may | 
think proper to guard the Society of United Irishmen | 


against. 
The Star offers to Public Justice the following detest- 
able traitors as perjured spies and informers :— 


“ Perhaps some arm, more lucky than the rest, may reach his 
heart, and free the world froma bondage.” 

William J———-s, about six feet high, corpulent, lives 
in William Street, better known by the name of Alder- 
man Level-low, from some horrid murders he committed 
in Meath Street, under the name of laws, which are con- 
structed to leave the lives and properties of Irishmen to 
the mercy of ignorant and abandoned magistrates. This 
nefarious upstart, in answer to a club of wretches calling 


themselves Aldermen of Skinners’ Alley, boasts of a Con- , 


stitution and Protestant ascendancy, secured by the 
blood and treasure of his forefathers. “Tis notorious his 
forefathers were a long line of bricklayers’ labourers. 
Though not at the battle of the Boyne or Aughrim, yet 
we acknowledge his grandfather died about that period, 
though he did not bleed, as his valuable life was squeezed 
out under the gallows for sheep-stealing. The Consti- 
tution and Protestant faith were rather ungrateful to 
the alderman and his cousin Nat, for the blood and 
treasures of the family so gloriously spent, by suffering 
those illustrious young gentlemen to begin a mercantile 
life,as root merchants, in a cellarin Bride Street, where 
our alderman often displayed his loyalty every returning 
4th of November, or July the Ist, by ornamenting his 
vegetable merchandise with a well-placed orange lily. 
Thence we see the partners emerge from the subterra- 
nean apartment, to manage the nagin in the whisky-shop, 
Which forwarded him rapidly to satisfy his devotion at 
the shrine of the Orangemen in College Green, when 
municipal wisdom made our hero lord mayor. 

William B——-w, sovereign of Belfast, by trade a 
minister of the Chureh of England. This infernal 
mountebank unites the cruelty of an Inquisition to all 


the chicanery of a vicious priest, under the patronage of 


What is called the Head of the Church, to whom he looks 
for rewards for committing every atrocity that ever 
English villany promoted ; why cross to the continent 
for 2 history of king-craft and priest-craft ; every crime 
that either is accused of, is united in this gospel magis- 
trate and his English master. 

Chichester S-——n, high Sheriff of the county of 
A : This villain inherits all the vices of tyranny, as 
a descendant of the first English robbers and invaders; 
if assassination was heretofore unknown, his treatment 
and Bristow's of Mr. Orr, would awaken the necessary 
invention. ; 

L.——-ll, an infamous name, which his father got hid- 
den and disguised under the name of C n. This 
nefarious tyrant, among the crimes that a military go- 
vernment empowers hima te commit, has had several men 
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| committed to gaol on charges of ireason, that he might 
_have aa opportunity of obliging their wives to ear, 4 
promise of the unfortunate men’s enlargement by syb. 
mitting to him; thus, the stories of Rhaynfault, ang 
| other monsters in power, of the dark and barbarous 
' ages, are realized in unfortunate Ireland, and is named 
the mildness of administration. This villain is remark. 
able ill-looking, about five feet five inches high, black 
complexion, wears a uniform, and his hair in queue, 

Stephen Sparks, master of the Charter School, Castle 
Carberry, and Michael Sparks, his brother, and Gilbert 
Walker, his brother-in-law ; the two latter were pe. 
/ warded by Luttrell with commissions, tor their alacrity 
as spies and house-burners. : 

Benjamin Armstrong, alias Benjamin Bung the gan. 

| ger—43 vears of age, large red features, hooked noose, 
lives at Ervey, near King’s Court, county Cavan. 
Fairbrother, about five feet three inches high, 
| ruddy complexion; a clothier, in Tenter’s Lane, in the 
Liberty ; one of Corbally’s jury. 
Pettigrew, five feet six inches high, black com. 
_ plexion, thirty-three years of age: lives in Linen Hal! 
Street ; a sergeant in Dick's company—a juryman of 
voung Hart's. 

—— Robertson, five feet ten inches hizh, a black- 
looking fellow ; and ear-pilot on the Custom House 
quay. 

Hautenville, five feet eight inches high, sixty vears 
of age ; collects for the pipe-water office ; formerly kept 
a huxter’s shop in Mary’s Lane. 

——— Rice, silversmith in Capel Street, an infamous 
rascal, and gambler, known by the name of Count 
Brilliant. 

Bartholomew Cannan, about five feet eight inches 
high, compass-knee’d ; keeps a publice-house in William 
Street, corner of Castle market ; is a notorious spy. 








These may serve as a specimen ; but other indi- 
viduals are denounced in the same style; and 
then their murder, or Lynching, is coolly recom- 
mended in this easy strain :— 


We are constantly witnessing the impudent affecta- 
tion of cowardly moderation, acting in partnership with 
tyranny, against the Union Star, which they accuse of 
inculeating principles of assassination. 

We certainly do not advise, thongh we do not decry 
assassination, as we conceive it to be the only mode at 
present within the reach of Irishmen, to bring to justice 
the roval agents, who are constantly exercising rapes, 
murders, and burnings, through our devoted country. 

We appeal to thy noble and venerated name, O Bro- 
tus ! who bravely assassinated the tyrant of your coun- 
try amidst his cohorts, and in the presence of his pen- 
sioned senate; it is not our solitary suffrage that has 
attempted to honour thy name and worship thy spirit. 
The patriot, the sage, and the hero, in every honourable 
state of life, for eighteen centuries, have given thy name 
the first and most unequivocal recommendation te the 
admiring earth, as one that deserves the highest rank 
amongst the benefactors of the human race. 

Yes! Prince of Patriot Assassins, thy noble and vit- 
tnous spirit should pervade our land; the infant whom 
a British, or a British-Irish, butcher has left fatherless, 
should be taught, through his progress to manhood, that 
thy example should be rigidly imitated, as an honest 
duty to his parents and his country. The Irish seaman, 
maimed in the service of his country’s tyrant, whose 
banners he often led to victory—perhaps at the same 
moment when his aged mother lived to see her daugh- 
ter violated by a horrid soldiery, who had mingled the 
ashes of her husband with those of their humble habits- 
tion,—in such a son, assassination would be a holy duty, 
commanded by nature and approved of by Heaven. 


Is it wonderful, that in a country where such 
atrocious doctrines were publicly inculcated only 
forty years since, that human life is still held of 
small value,and party murders considered no crime! 
One would be elad to find relief in imputing 
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the above horrible suggestions to the license per- 
mitted to spies ; but truth forbids the charitable 
assumption. They were the genuine effusions of 
what was then considered the liberal spirit. 

Upon the whole, there is nothing in this history 





of Irish espionage to encourage the Irish Execu- 
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tive to repeat the experiment ; nor in that of the 
Societies of United Irishmen to tempt any sane 
man to depart from that open course of steady but 
peaceful and continued effort, which has already ac- 
complished so much, and which is equal to every 
desirable end. 





MOFFAT’S MISSIONARY LABOURS AND SCENES IN 
SOUTHERN AFRICA, 


(Concluded from our August No.) 


Weleft our intrepid missionary making his way 
to the court of the renowned African sovereign, 
Moselekatse, the king of the warlike Matabeles, 
“The Great King of Heaven,” “ The Elephant,” 
“The Lion’s-paw.” Moffat was the first white 
man who had ever penetrated so far in this direc- 
tion. It will be remembered that he came hither 
with the ambassadors whom Moselekatse had sent 
tothe mission station to examine and report on the 
wonders to be seen there ; and with other secret 
diplomatic objects which were not avowed. In 
his reception of the white man, the representative 
of the powerful race of whom so many fables were 
told—this barbarous sovereign, the Napoleon of the 
desert, endeavoured to impress him with a due 
sense of his own power and dignity. As this is 
the most important of the native tribes whom Mr. 
Moffat visited, and equal in interest to any of the 
relations given by Park or Clapperton, we must 
present the * Lion’s Paw” with some ceremony. 

He came up to us, and having been instructed in our 
mode of salutation, gave each a clumsy but hearty shake 
ofthehand. He then politely turned to the food, which 
was placed at our feet, and invited us to partake. By 
this time the wagons were seen in the distance, and 
having intimated our wish to be directed to a place where 
we might encamp in the outskirts of the town, he accom- 
panied us, keeping fast hold of my right arm, though 
notin the most graceful manner, yet with perfect famili- 
arity. “The land is before you; you are come to your 
‘on. You must sleep where you please.” When the 
“moving houses,” as the wagons were called, drew near, 
he took a firmer grasp of my arm, and looked on them 


with unutterable surprise ; and this man, the terror of 
thousands, drew back with fear, as one in doubt as to 


as well as the kind and profusion of feathers which 


' generally adorn their heads, having also a long feather 





whether they were not living creatures. When the oxen | 


were unyoked, he approached the wagon with the ut- 
most caution, still holding me by one hand, and placing 
the other on his mouth, indicating his surprise. He looked 
at them very intently, particularly the wheels, and when 
told of how many pieces of wood each wheel was com- 
posed, his wonder was increased. After examining all 
very closely, one mystery yet remained,—how the large 
band of iron surrounding the felloes of the wheel came 
to be in one piece without either end or joint. ’Umbate, 
my friend and fellow-traveller, whose visit to our station 
had made him much wiser than his master, took hold of 
my right hand, and related what he had seen. “ My 
eyes,” he said, “saw that very hand,” pointing to mine, 
“eut these bars of iron, take a piece off one end, and then 
jo them as you now see them.” A minute inspection 
ensued to discover the welded part. “ Does he give 
medicine to the iron!” was the monarch’s inquiry. 

No,” said "Umbate, “ nothing is used but fire, a ham- 
mer and a chisel.” Moselekatse then returned to the 
‘own, where the warriors were still standing as he left 
them, who received him with immense bursts of applause. 

Some thousands of the Matabele, composing several 
r*giments, are distingujshed by the colour of their shields, 


of the blue crane rising from their brows, all which has 
an imposing effect at their onset. Their arms consist of 
a shield, short spear, and club. The club, often made 
of the horn of a rhinocerds or hard wood, they throw 
with unerring precision, so as even to strike dead the 
smaller antelope. . . . . Moselekatse did not fail 
to supply us abundantly with meat, milk, and a weak 
kind of beer, made trom the native grain. He appeared 
anxious to please, and to exhibit himself and people to 
the best advantage. In accordance with savage notions 
of conferring honour, all the inhabitants and warriors of 
the neighbouring towns were ordered to congregate at 
head-quarters, and on the following day a public ball 
was given in compliment to the strangers. A smooth 
plain adjoining the town was selected for the purpose, 
where Moselekatse took his stand in the centre of an im- 
mense circle of his soldiers, numbers of women being 
present, who with their shrill voices and clapping of 
hands took part in the concert. About thirty ladies 
from his harem with long white wands marched to the 
song backward and forward on the outside of the ranks, 
their well lubricated shining bodies being too weighty 
for the agile movements which characterized the matrons 
and damsels of lower rank. They sang their war songs, 
and one composed on occasion of the visit of the strangers, 
gazing on and adoring with trembling fear and admira- 
tion the potentate in the centre, who stood and sometimes 
regulated the motions of thousands by the movement of 
his head, or the raising or depression of his hand. He 
then sat down on his shield of lion’s skin, and asked me 
if it was not fine, and if we had such things in my coun- 
_. ae Whenever he arose or sat down, all 
within sight hailed him with a shout, Buaite! or Aaite! 
followed by a number of his high sounding titles, such as 
Great King, King of heaven, the Elephant, &c. 


The farther account of the court and the nobles 
of “the great king” is full of interest. The his- 
tory of an officer of the king’s, degraded for some 
crime, but who was saved from death by the inter- 


cession of the missionary, shows that the proud, 


conventional sense of honour, the feelings “ of 
chivalry,” may glow as intensely in the sable 
breast of a barbarian in South Africa, as in the 
heart of adescendant of the highest Norman nobi- 
lity. The sable warrior disdained the poor boon 
of life if deprived of his rank and privileges, and 
the badges of his honours ; and rejected the com- 
mutation of his sentence which, to the astonish- 
ment of the other nobles, the missionary had ob- 
tained. 


The sentence passed, the pardoned man was expected 
to bow in grateful adoration to him whom he was wont 
to look upon, and exalt in songs applicable only to One, 
to whom belongs universal sway and the destinies of 
man. isut,no! holding his hands clasped on his bosom, 
he replied, “ O king, afflict not my heart! I have merited 
thy displeasure ; let mie be «lain like the warrior ; 1 ean- 
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not live with the poor.” And, raising his hand to the 
ring he wore on his brow, he continued ; “ How can I 
live among the dogs of the king, and disgrace these 
badges of honour which I won among the spears and 
shields of the mighty! No, I cannot live! Let me die, 
O Pezoolu !” His request was granted, and his hands 
tied erect over his head. Now, my exertions to save 
his life were vain. He disdained the boon on the condi- 
tions offered, preferring to die with the honours he had 





won at the point of the spear—honours which even the | 


poverty, among the children of the desert. He was led | 


{ 
act that condemned him did not tarnish—to exile and 


forth, a man walking on each side. My eye followed him 
till he reached the top of a precipice, over which he was 
precipitated into the deep pool of the river beneath, where 


| His experience and native cunning enabled him to 


triumph over the minds of his men, and made his 
trembling captives soon adore him as an invincible Sve. 
reign. ‘Those who resisted, and would not stoop to be 
his dogs, he butchered. He trained the captured youth 
in his own tactics, so that the majority of his army Were 
foreigners ; but his chiefs and nobles gloried in thei, 
descent from the Zoolu dynasty. He had carried };. 
arms far into the tropics, where, however, he had more 
than once met with his equal ; and on one occasion of 
six hundred warriors, only a handful returned tu be 
sacrificed, merely because they had not conquered, or 
fallen with their companions. . In his persoy 


_he was below the middle stature, rather co>pulent, with 
a short neck, and in his manner could be exceedingly 


the crocodiles, accustomed to such meals, were yawning | le a IC 
| not indicate that his disposition was passionate ; and 


to devour him ere he could reach the bottom! This was 


a sabbath morning scene, such as heathenism exhibits to | 
the view of the Christian philanthropist ; and such as is | 
calculated to excite in his bosom feelings of the deepest | 


This magnanimous heathen knew of no 
He was without God and without hope. 


sympathy. 
hereafter. 


be, he will not be condemned as equally guilty with | 
for a day or two, threw a mystery over tay character 


| which he could not understand, though it was only an 
illustration of the principles I laboured to implant in 


those who, in the midst of light and knowledge, self- 
separated from the body, recklessly rush into the pre- 
sence of their Maker and their Judge. . . . . . 


Moselekatse’s conduct in this affair produced a strange | 


impression among his people, some of whom regarded me 
as an extraordinary being, who could thus influence one 
more terrible to them than the fiercest lion of the forest. 


His government, so far as I could discover, was the | 
very essence of despotism. The persons of the people, | 


as well as their possessions, were the property of their 
monarche . . . . . ~~ ~ Although his tyranny 
was such, that one would have supposed his subjects 
would execrate his name, they were the most servile 
devotees of their master. Wherever he was seated, or 
wherever he slept, a number of sycophants, fantastically 
dressed, attended him, whose business was to march, 
jump, and dance about, sometimes standing adoring his 
person, then manceuvring with a stick, and vociferating 
the mighty deeds of valour performed by himself and 
Machobane. The same things are repeated again and 
again, often with a rapidity of articulation which baffles 
the understanding of their own countrymen. After lis- 
tening many times, I was able, with the assistance of 
one of these parasites, to pick up the following expres- 
sions :—“ O Pezoolu, the king of kings, king of the 
heavens, who would not fear before the son of Macho- 
bane, mighty in battle! Where are the mighty before 
the presence of our great king! Where is the strength 
of the forest before the great elephant? The proboscis 
is breaking the branches of the forest! It is the sound 
of the shields of the son of Machobane. He breathes 
upon their faces ; it is the fire among the dry grass ! 
His enemies are consumed before him, king of kings ! 
Father of fire, he ascends to the blue heavens ; he sends 
his lightnings into the clouds, and makes the rain to de- 
scend ! Ye mountains, woods, and grassy plains, hearken 
to the voice of the son of Machobane, king of heaven |” 
This is a specimen of the sounding titles which inces- 
santly meet the ear of this proud mortal, and are suffi- 
cient to make the haughty monarch believe that he is 
what the terror of the name of Dingaan convinced him 
he was not ; for, notwithstanding all his vain boasts, he 
could not conceal his fears of the successor of the bloody 
Chaka, against whose iron sway he had rebelled. 

Monarchy was seen here in its highest perfec- 
tion. The character of the monarch, the Napoleon, 
or the Nicholas of Africa, is of itself a study. 
We can only give a faint indication of his previous 
career, which is described at great length. 

Though but a follower in the footsteps of Chaka, the 
career of Moselekatse, from the period of his revolt till 


the time I saw him, and long after, formed an intermin- | 
able catalogue of crimes. Scarcely a mountain, over | 


But, however deplorable the state of such a person may | as well as gratitude. 


affable and cheerful. His voice, soft and effeminate, did 
happily for his people, it was not so, or many woul 
have been butchered in the ebullitions of his anger, 
The above is but a faint description of this Napoleon 
of the desert,—a man with whom I often conversed, 
and who was not wanting in consideration and kindness, 
But to sympathy and compassjoy 
his heart appeared a stranger. The following incident, 


his heart, apparently impervious to any tender emotion 
which had not self for its object. 


The affecting incident which afforded the mis- 
slonary an opportunity to display what are Chris- 
tian feelings and principles, tended, with many 
other circumstances, to excite Mokhatla’s curiosity, 
is too long for us. The missionary was to hima 
completely new specimen of humanity, and conse- 
quently a mystery, whose motives of action were 
incomprehensible. Mr. Moffat says— 


He asked me if I could make rain. I referred himto 
the Governor of the universe, who alone could give rain 
and fruitful seasons. “Umbate was more than once called 
to bear his testimony as to our operations and manner of 
living at the Kuruman. Our leaving our own country 
for the sake of the natives, obedient to the will of the 
invisible Being whose character I described, was to him 
a bewildering fact ; for he did not appear to doubt my 
word ; and how we could act independently of our sove- 
reign, or without being his emissaries, he could not un- 
derstand : but his greatest puzzle was, that I had aot 
seen my king, and could not describe his riches, by the 
numbers of his flocks and herds. I tried to explain to 
him the character of the British government, the extent 
of our commerce, and the good our nation was doing 
in sending the Gospel of peace and salvation to the 
nations Which know not God; and told him also, that 
our king too had his instructors to teach him to serve 
that God, who alone was “ King of kings, and King of 
the heavens.” “Is your king like me !” he asked. I 
was sorry I could not give him a satisfactory reply. 
When I described the blessed effects of peace, the popu- 
lousness of my own country, the industry of the people, 
the number of sheep and cattle daily slaughtered in the 
great towns, the reigning passion again burst forth i 
the exclamation, “ Your nation must be terrible in 
battle ; you must tell your king I wish to live i 
peace.” 

The day after this conversation he came to me, at 
tended by a party of his warriors, who remained at a short 
distance from us, dancing and singing. Their yells 
shouts, their fantastic leaps, and distorted gestures, 
would have impressed a stranger with the idea that 
they were more like a company of fiends than mea 
Addressing me, he said, “I am a king, but you af 
Machobane,* and I am come to sit at your feet for m 
struction.” This was seasonable ; for my mind had jus 


wt 





* The name of the king’s father, which he in reverence 





extensive regions, hut bore the marks of his deadly ire. gave to the missionary.—E. 7. M. 
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heen occupied in contemplating the miseries of the | 


state. I spoke much on man’s ruin, and man’s 
redemption. “Why,” he asked, “are you so earnest that 
| sbandon all war, and not kill men?” “ Look on the 
bones which lie scattered over your dominions,” 
was my reply. “They speak in awful language, and to 
me they say, ‘ Whosoever sheddeth man’s blood, by man 
4}s0 will his blood be shed.’” This was fearful language 
in the ears of such a murderer. ae You say,” he added, 
éthat the dead will rise again. My remarks on this 
subject were startling in the ears of a savage, and he 
interrupted by hastily assuring me that he would not go 
towar. While we were yet speaking, a body of Machaha 
soldiers advanced, and bowed behind their shields at a 
distance, to wait his awful nod. The Entoto (married 
man) their leader, then addressed him in language and 
attitude the most suppliant. The burden of the peti- 
tion was, “ Permit us, O king of heavens, to obtain new 
shields :” in other words, “ Allow us to go and attack 
some distant town, to acquire new spoils and fresh glory. 
This was an inauspicious moment for these ambitious men. 
Turning to me, the monarch said, “ You see it is my 
ple who wish to make war,” and instantly dismissed 
them from his presence. 

Ashe was rather profuse in his honorary titles, espe- 
cially in calling me a king, I requested him rather to call 
me teacher, or anything but a king. ‘“ Then,” he said, 
“shall I call you my father?” “ Yes,” I rejoined, “ but 
only on condition that you be an obedient son.” This 
drew from him and his nobles a hearty laugh. When I 
recommended a system which would secure not only 
safety, but plenty to his people, without the unnatural 
one of keeping up a force of many thousands of unmar- 
ried warriors, he tried to convince me that his people 


were happy; and to a stranger they might appear so, for, | 


alas ! they dared not let any murmur reach his ear; but 
I knew more than he was aware of. | knew many a 
couch was steeped with silent tears, and many an acre 
stained with human blood. About ten minutes after the 
conversation, 2 lovely boy, the son of one of his many 
wives, sat smiling on my knee, caressing me as if I were 
his own father. As some of the king’s harem were seated 
near, I asked the boy which was his mother. He shook 
his little head and sighed. I asked no more, but learned 
soon after that the mother, who was the daughter of a 
captive chief, was a superior woman, and took the liberty 
of remonstrating with her lord on the multitude of his 
concubines. One morning she was dragged out of her 
house, and her head severed from her body. 

The happiness of the king and his subjects appeared 
to be entirely derived from their success in war, and the 
reward of a wife was a stimulus to his men to multiply 
their victims. Days of feasting were held, when they 
glutted themselves with flesh. The bloody bowl was the 
portion of those who could count the tens they had slain 
in the day of battle. 


The parting scene of the missionary and this 
barbarous monarch is characteristic.— 


Having resolved on returning, Moselekatse accom- 


panied me in my wagon a long day’s journey to one of 


his principal towns. He soon became accustomed to the 
jolting of an African wagon, and found it convenient to 
lay his well lubricated body down on my bed, to take a 
hap. On awaking he invited me to lie down beside him ; 
but I begged to be excused, preferring to enjoy the 
‘enery around me. ‘Two more days we spent together, 
during which I renewed my entreaties that he would 
abstain from war, promising that one day he should be 
favoured with missionaries, which he professed to desire. 
laving obtained from me my telescope, for the purpose, 


he said, of seeing on the other side of the mountains if 


Dingaan, the king of the Zoolus, whom he justly dread- 


ed, was a achi im farewell, with scarcely | : 
ee See seer | that those who were baptized should previously 


ahope that the Gospel could be successful among the 
Matabele, until there should be a revolution in the 
kovernment of a monarch, who demanded that homage 
which pertains to God alone. . . . . . + Tomy 


‘6 keep me from the power of Dingaan.” 
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Mr. Moffat made a subsequent visit to this 
monarch, who had in the interval been constantly 
engaged in wars, and has since been driven from 
his conquests. Before he fied, the influence and 


admonitions of Moffat had this good effect.— 


Overwhelmed by such superior and unexpected forces, 
he fled to the north ; and it merits notice, that before 
his departure he allowed all the captive Bahurutsi, 
Bakhatla, and other neighbouring tribes, to return to 
their own land. This was a measure which astonished 
the natives, who have since congregated on the ancient 
domains of their forefathers ; and if no foreign power 
again drive them from their native glens, they will ere 
long become the interesting objects of missionary labour. 

By this time the tide had fairly turned in favour 
of the missionaries among the people amidst whom 
Mr. Moffat was stationed. The progress of evan- 
gelizing and civilizing, slow in the beginning, be- 
came rapid. The country, which had suffered 
from several successive years of great drought, had, 
in the season after he returned from visiting the 
Matabele, been blessed with plenteous fertilizing 
rains, and the fields and gardens teemed with a 
plenty which had been unknown for years. The 
native settlers began to cultivate the new sorts of 
grain and vegetables presented to them by the mis- 
sionaries, and to plant fruit-trees; and all was 
cheerfulness and good-humour. The new converts 
among the natives soon became eminently useful in 
spreading knowledge and the love of improvement, 
Many were learning to read their native language; 
and Mr. Moffat had translated the Gospel of St. 
Luke, and Dr. Brown’s Scripture Texts. A neat 
chapel, a school-house, dwellings for the mission- 
aries, and workshops, had been substantially built 
by the voluntary assistance of the natives ; and the 
important improvement of irrigation had been at- 
tended to: the natives, seeing the uses of water- 
courses, imitated what they saw, and gradually 
adopted those barrows, ploughs, harrows, spades 
and mattocks, which they had formerly ridiculed and 
despised, as innovations on the wisdom of their an- 
cestors. Great progress was made at the station dur- 
ing the year in which Mr. Moffat was at Cape Town 
getting his translations printed, and acquiring a 
knowledge of the art of printing, which, together 
with that of the blacksmith, the mason, the car- 
penter, &c., was now brought to the station. A 
small hymn-book was first printed there. We are 
told— 


Among the treasures brought with us from the colony, 


| Was a box of materials for clothing, for the encourage- 


ment of such as were making efforts to clothe themselves. 
‘This was the first supply of the kind, and nothing could 


_ be more seasonable to a people just beginning to emerge 
from barbarism, the impoverished remains of scattered 


tribes, but the first-fruits of the Gospel among the Bechu- 
anas. The needy were supplied, and many a heart was 
made glad. 

Mr. Moffat contends that “ evangelization must 
precede civilisation.” Among his converts they 
seem to have gone hand in hand. It was either 
made a condition or was a decent custom observed, 


procure decent clothing. How much of happy 
change to a whole people is comprehended in the 


*, | following passage. 
*lemn exhortations he only replied, “ Pray to your God | Sk " 


Hitherto a sewing school had been uncalled for, the 
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womell = Work being that of building houses,raising fences the missionary was travelling through the arid 


and cultivating the ground, while the lords of the creation, 


for their own convenience and comfort, had from time | 


immemorial added to their pursuits the exercise of sewing 
their garments, which, from their durability and scanty 
supply, was anything but a laborious work. It was a 
novel sight to observe women and young girls handling 
the little bright instrument, which was scarcely percep- 
tible to the touch of fingers accustomed to grasp the 
handle of a pickaxe, or to employ them to supply the 
absence of trowels. But they were willing, and Mrs. 
M., in order to encourage them, engaged. to meet them 


deserts, The perils and adventures of Mr, Ca: 


‘ ‘ . li 
among the Red Indians, and the buffaloes wer 


_bisons of the “Far, far west,” aresnot nearly ¥ 


as often as her strength would permit. She had soon a | 


motley group of pupils, very few of the whole party, 
possessing either a frock or gown. ‘The searcity of 


materials was a serious impediment to progress ; and | 


living as we did far beyond the reach of traders, and =1x 
hundred miles from a market town, it was next to im- 
possible to obtain them, at least just when wanted. The 
same Gospel which had taght them that they were spiri- 
tually miserable, blind, and naked, discovered to them 
also that they needed reform externally, and thus pre- 
pared their minds to adopt those modes of comfort, 
cleanliness, and convenience which they had been accus- 
tomed to view only as the peculiarities of a strange 
people. Thus, by the slow but certain progress of Gospel 
principles, whole families became clothed and in their 
right mind. Ornaments which were formerly in high 
repute, as adorning, but more frequently disfiguring their 
persons, were now turned into bullion to purchase skins 
of animals, which being prepared almost as soft as cloth, 


stirring as those of the missionary Moffat, in the 
wilds of Africa, while bivouacking, or seeking food 
for himself and his attendants in the chase, _ And 
he appears to have handled a rifle quite as brave}, 
and as skillfully as a text. One night, when soy i. 
in want of “a collop,” he went with two of hie 
company, to watch at a place where wild catt. 
were likely to come to drink, resolving to shoot 
whatever first appeared, rather than be, next day 
exposed to the burning sun, on an arid plain, a 
hunting for food. The hunters lay in a holloy 
place, close by the fountain. 


It was half moonlight, and rather cold, though the 


days were warm. We remained for a couple of hour 
b] 


waiting with great anxiety for something to appear, Wo 
at length heard a loud lapping at the water, under the 
dark shadowy bank, within twenty yards of us. “What 
is that!” T asked Bogachu.  “ Ririmala,” (be silent, 


he said; “there are lions, they will hear us.” A hint 
_Was more than enongh ; and thankful were we, thar, 


were made into jackets, trowsers, and gowns. When | 


opportunity was afforded by the visit of a trader, British 
manufactures were eagerly purchased. 
For a long period, when a man was seen to make a 


when they had drunk, they did not come over tire smooth 
grassy surface in our direction. Our next visiters were 
two buffulos, one immensely large. My wagon-driver, 
Mosi, who also had a gun, seeing them coming directly 
towards us, begged me to fire. I refused, having more 


dread of a wounded buffalo than of almost any other 


pair of trowsers for himself, or a woman a gown, it was | 


a sure intimation that we might expect additions to our 
inquirers ; abandoning the custom of painting the body, 
and beginning to wash with water, was with them what 
entting off the hair was among the South Sea islanders, 
a public renunciation of heathenisin. 

The garments were, and probably still are, awk- 
ward, grotesque, and incongruous enough, according 
to European ideas; but what an advance from 
the grease and ochre besmeared persons and filthy 
customs of former times! 

Our congregation now became a variegated mass, in- 


cluding all descriptions, from the lubricated wild man of 


the desert, to the clean, comfortable, and well-dressed 
believer. The same spirit diffused itself through all the 
routine of household economy. Formerly a chest, a 
chair, a candle, or a table, were things unknown, and 


supposed to be only the superfluous accompaniments of 


beings of another order. Although they never disputed 
the superiority of our attainments in being able to manu- 
facture these superfluities, they would however question 
our common sense in taking so much trouble about them. 
They thought us particularly extravagant in burning fat 
in the form of candles, instead of rubbing it on our bodies, 
or depositing it in our stomachs. 


A bunch of home-made candles hanging froin the 


wall of a hut was now often to be seen 3 and af- | 
wants of myself and people, a troop of men would follow, 


forded the missionary more gratification than the 
most charming picture ; as an indication that in- 
stead of moping over the embers, unable to see what 
they were eating, or each other, the inmates could 
now read, work, and converse by the steady light 
of a candle. “ We have been like the beasts,” 
the poor Bechuanas would now exclaim ; * what 
shall we do to be saved /”’ 

The lovers of Natural History, and juvenile readers, 


animal. He fired ; and though the animal was severely 
wounded, he stood like a statue with his companion, 
within a hundred yards of us, for more than an hour, 
Waiting to see us move, in order to attack us. We Jay 
in an awkward position for that time, scarcely daring to 
whisper ; and when he at last retired we were so stiff 
with cold, that flight would have been impossible bad an 
attack heen made. We then moved about till our blood 
began to circulate. Our next visiters were two giraffes: 
one of these we wounded. <A troop of quagyas next 
came ; but the successful instinet of the principal stallion, 
in surveying the precincts of the water, galloping round 
in all directions to catch any strange scent, and returning 
to the troop with a whistling noise, to announce danger, 
set them off at full speed. The next was a huge rhino- 
ceros, Which, receiving a mortal wound, departed. Hear- 
ing the approach of more lions, we judged it best to leave: 
and after a lonely walk of four miles through bushes, 
hyenas and jackals, we reached the village, when I felt 
thankful, resolving never to hunt by night at a water-pool, 
till I could find nothing to eat elsewhere. Next day the 
rhinoceros and buffalo were found, which afforded a 
plentiful supply. 


The thrilling adventures of Mr. Moffat, and 


other travellers in Africa, throw the feats of our 


lion-tamers of the theatre into the shade. 
In another place our hunter relates ;— 


When I had occasion to hunt, in order to supply the 


and as soon as 2 rhinoceros or any other animal was shot,4 


_ fire was made and some would be roasting, while the others 


would be cutting and tearing away at the ponderous 
carease, Which is soon dissected. During these operations 
they would exhibit all the gestures of heathenish joy, 
making an uproar as if a town were on fire. I do not 
wonder that Mr. Campbell once remarked on a similar 


occasion, that from their noise and gestures he did ne 


will find much to gratify their tastes in this volume, | 


which abounds in anecdotes of lions, elephants, 
baboons, hyenas, buffialocs, &c.: and of the dangers 


incurred in numerous encounters with them, while 


! 


know his travelling companions. Having once shot § 
rhinoceros, the men surrounded it with roaring congt® 
tulation. In vain I shouted that it was not dead: 4 
dozen spears were thrust into it, when up started the 
animal in a fury, aud tearing up the ground with bis 
horn, made every one fly in terror. These animals wert 
very numerous in this part of the country ; they are pet 
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egirious, more than four or five being seldom seen 
fogethe?, though I once observed nine following each 
other to the water. They fear no eneiny but man, and 
gre fearless of him when wounded and pursued. The 
\jon fies before them like a cat; the mohohu, the largest 
species, has been known even to kill the elephant, by 
thrasting the horn into his ribs. 

On another occasion, when Moffat was traversing 
the desert, bound on a distant expedition, he re- 


lates— 

Our journey lay over 2 wild and dreary country, in- 
nabited by Balalas only, and but a sprinkling of these. 
On the night of the third day’s journey, having halted 
at a pool (Khokhole,) we listened, on the lonely plain, 
for the sound of an inhabitant, but all was silent. We 
rould discover no lights, and, amid the darkness were 
nnabdle to trace footmarks to the pool. We let loose our 
wearied oxen to drink and graze, but as we were ignorant 
of the character of the company with which we might 
have to spend the night, we took a firebrand, and exam- 
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ined the edges of the pool to see, from the imprints, what | 


animals were in the habit of drinking there, and, with 
terror, discovered many spvors of lions. We immediately 
collected the oxen, and brought them to the wazon, to 
whith we fastened them with the strongest thongs we 
had, having discovered in their appearance something 
rather wild, indicating that either from scent or sight, 
they knew danger was near. The two Barolongs had 
brought a young cow with them, and though I recom- 
mended their making her fast also, they very humorously 
replied that she was too wise to leave the wagon and 
oxen, even though a lion should be scented. We took a 
little supper, which was followed by our evening hymn, 
and prayer. | had retired only a few minutes to my 
wagon to prepare for the night, when the whole of the 
oxen started to their feet. A lion had seized the cow 
ouly a few steps from their tails, and dragged it to the 
distance of thirty or forty vards, where we distinctly 
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lions da ton 
paces, with a horrible howl, which made our poor oxen 
tremble,and produced anything but agreeable sensations 
in ourselves, We had reason tor alarm, lest any of the 
six lions we saw, fearless of our sinall fire, might rush in 
among us. ‘The two Barolongs were grudging the lien 
his fat meal, and would now and then break the silence 
with a deep sigh, and expressions of regret that such a 
vagabond lion should have such a feast on their cow, 
which they anticipated would have afforded them many 
a draught of luscious milk. Before the day dawned, 
having deposited nearly the whole of the careass in his 
stomach, he collected the head, backbone, parts of the 
legs, the paunch, which he emptied of its contents, and 
the two clubs which had been thrown at him, and walked 
off, leaving nothing but some fragments of bones, and ore 
of my balls, which had hit the carease instead of himself. 

When it was light we examined the spot, and foune, 
from the foot-marks, that the lion was a large one, and 
had devoured the cow himself. | had some diffienlty in 
believing this, but was fully convinced by the Barolongs 
pointing ont to me that the foot-marl: of the other lions 


+ 
~ 


»proach, he woukl pirswe them for some 


| had not come within thirty yards of the spot, two jackale 


' some travellers are said to abouid. 


j 


heard it tearing the animal, and breaking the bones, while | 


its bellowings were most pitiful. 
Iseized my gun, but as it was too dark to see any object 
at half the distance, I aimed at the spot where the de- 
vouring Jaws of the lion were heard. 1 fired again and 


When these were over, | 


only had approached to lick up any little leavings. The 
men pursued the spoor to find the fragments, where the 
lion had deposited them, while he retired to a thicket to 
sleep during the day. TF liad often heard how tauch a 
large, hungry lion could eat, but nothing less than a 
demonstration wonld have convinced) me that it was 
possible for him to have eaten all the flesh of a good 
heifer, and many of the bones, for scarcely a rib was left. 
and even some of the marrow-bones were broken as if 
witha hammer. . . . Much has been written 
about African lions, but the half has not been told. The 
following trait in their character may not be intrusive, 
or partaking of the marvellous, with which the tales of 
I wive it as received 
from men of God, and men who had been experienced 
Nimrods too. The old lion, when in company with his 
children, as the natives call them, though they are nearly 
as big as himself ; or, when numbers together happen to 
come upon game, the oldest or ablest cre to the ob- 


ject, while the others crouch on the grass ; if he be sue- 


again, to which he replied with tremendous roars, at the | 


same time making a rush towards the wagon, sv 2s ex- 
ceedingly to terrify the oxen. The two Burolongs 
engaged to take firebrands, advance a few yards, and 


throw them at him, so as to afford me a degree of light, | 


that I might take aim, the place being bushy. They had 
scarcely discharged them from their hands, when the 
‘lare went out, and the enraged animal rv hed toward: 
them with such swiftness, that I had barely time to turn 
the gun and tire between the men and the lion, and pro- 
videntially the ball struck the ground immediately under 
‘is head, as we found by examination the following 
morning. From this surprise he returned, growling 
dreadfully. The men darted through sume thorn-bushes 
with countenances indieative of the utmost terror. It 


"as now the opinion of all that we had better let hii } 


alone if he did not molest us. 

Having but a scanty suppiy of wood to keep up a fire, 
oie man crept among the bushes on one side of the pool, 
aile | proceeded for the same purpose on the ofc r side. 
I had hot gone far, when, looking upward tuo the edge 
of the small basin, f discerned between me and the sky 
fur animals, whose attention appeared to be directed to 
_ by the noise | made in breaking a dry stick. On 
roser Inspection, I found that the large, round, hairy- 
seaded Visiters were lions ; snd retreated on my hands 
aad feet towards the other side of the pool, when, coming 
to my wagon-driver, to inform him of our danger, I found 
him looking, with ne little alarm, in an opposite direc- 
ton, and with good r ason, as no fewer than two lions, 
with a cub, were eyeing us both, appareatly as uncertal 
about us as'we Were distrustful ofthem. They appeared, 
M they always doin the dark, twice the usual size. We 

. ae . i 
Mankfully ale camped to the wevonvand «at dowi to} eey 
ative our scanty fire, while we listened to the lion | “Tange 


and deyn:, evs Bed ae 
de ve lr} 4 hi prev. VV pen an* 91 tn » 4 ‘e] Hunevry 


“ny 4 on, Ih, 


cesstul, Which he generally is, he retires from his victim, 
and lies down to breathe, and rest, for perhaps a quarter 
of an hour; in the meantime, the others draw around, 
and lie down at a respecttul distauce. When the chiet 
one has got his rest, he commences at the a) domen and 
breast, and after making havoe with the tit-bits of the 
earcase, he will take a second rest, none of the others 
presuming to move. Having made a second gorge, le 
retires, the others, watching his motions, rush on the re 
mainder, and it is soon devoured. At other times, if a 
young lion seizes the prey, and an old one happens to 
come up, the younger retires till the elder has dined, 
This was what Africaner called better manners than 
those of the Namaquas, [who abandon their aged pa- 
reits. | 
Passing along a vale, we came to a spot where the 
lion appeared to have been exercising himsell in the way 
of leaping. As the natives are very expert in trecing 
the manuwuvres of animals by their foot-mark.«, it was 
soun discovered that a large Hon had crept towards a 
short black stump, very like the human form; when 
within about a dozen yards, it bounded on its supposed 
prey, when, to his mortification, he fell a foot or two 
short of it. According to the testimony of a native who 
had been watching his motions, and who joiued us seon 
after, the lion lay for some time steadfasily eyeing its 
supposed meal, It then arose, smelt the object, aud re- 
turned to the spot from which he commenced his firse 
leap, and leaped four several times, till at last he placed 
his paw on the imagined prize. 
when Africaner and an attendant were passing near the 
end of a hill, from which jutted ont a smooth rock of tei 
or twelve feet high, he observed number of zebras 
pressing round it, obliged to keep the path, beyond which 
it was precipitous. A lion Was seen creeping up towaras 
the path, to intercept the large -tallion, which is always 
defend or warn the troop, The lien missed 
es @ 
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his mark, and while the zebra rushed round the point, 
the lion knew well if he could mount the rock at one 
leap, the next would be on the zebra’s back, it being 
obliged to turn towards the hill. He fell short, with 
only his head over the stone, looking at the galloping 
zebra switching his tail in the air. He then tried a 
second and a third leap, till he sueceeded. In the mean- 
time two more lions came up, and seemed to talk and 
roar away about something, while the old lion led them 
round the rock, and round it again; then he made 
another grand leap, to show them what he and they must 
do next time. Africaner added, with the most perfect 
gravity,“ They evidently talked to each other, but though 
loud enough, I could not understand a word they said; 
and, fearing lest we should be the next objects of their 
ekill, we crept away and left them in council.” 


At an earlier period, and in another part of the | 
country, the following circumstance occurred, and | 
formed Mr. Moffat’s first introduction to the com- 


; saw me laugh, they deafened our ears with express 


panionship of lions :— 


One night we were quietly bivouacked at a small 
pool on the ‘Oup River, where we never anticipated a 
visit from his majesty. We had just closed our united 
evening worship, the book was still in my hand, and the 
closing notes of the song of praise had scareely fallen 
from our lips, when the terrific roar of the lion was 
heard : our oxen, which before were quietly chewing 
the cud, rushed upon us, and over our fires, leaving us 
prostrated in a cloud of dust and sand. Hats and hymn 
books, our Bible and our guns, were 
wild confusion. Providentially, no serious injury was 
sustained; the oxen were pursued, brought back, and 


secured to the wagon. for we could ill afford to lose | 


any. Africaner, seeing the reluctance of the people to 


pursue in a dark and gloomy ravine, grasped a fire- | 


brand, and exclaimed, * Follow me!” and but for this 


promptness and intrepidity we must have lost some of 


our number, for nothing can exceed the terror of oxen 
at even the smell of a lion. Though they may happen 
to be in the worst condition possible, worn out with 
fatigue and hunger, the moment the shaggy monster 1s 


perceived, they start like race-horses, with their tails | 


erect, and sometimes days will elapse before they are 
found. 
While travelling with the ambassadors of Mok- 


lates— 
As we were retiring to rest one night, a lion passed 


near us, occasionally giving a roar, which softly died 


away on the extended plain, as it was responded to by | 


another at a distance. Directing the attention of these 
Balala to this sound, and asking if they thought there 
was danger, they turned their ears as to a voice with 
which they were familiar, and, after listening for a 
moment or two, replied, * There is ne danger ; he has 
eaten, and is going to sleep.” They were right, and we 
slept also. Asking them in the morning how they knew 
the lions were going to sleep, they replied, * We live 
with them ; they are our companions.” 

There is greater loss of human life from the hyenas 
entering the towns and villages by night, and lying 
in wait at the pools whence the women and children 
fetch water, than from the “monarch of the wild.” 
Upon one occasion Mr. Moffat ran more danger 
from what are considered very ignoble animals— 
from baboons, than he had ever done from the lion. 
The whole passage is full of beauty, and shows the 
author to be a man who really need not fear to 
preach before the most cultivated audience that 
Cape Town or any other town could furnish. 
When travelling towards Griqua Town, and near 
the Orange River, he had the following animating 
series of adventures :-— 
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all expected that my race was run. We had reached 
the river early in the afternoon, after a dreadfy]] 
scorching ride across a plain. Three of my com] 7 
who were in advance, rode forward to a Bush; 
lage, on an ascent some hundred yards from the river 
I went, because my horse would go, towards 4 little 
pool on a dry branch, from which the flood or torren: 
had receded to the larger course. Dismounting, I push. 
ed through a narrow opening in the bushes, and lving 
Linmediately on raising 
myself 1 felt an unusual taste in my mouth, and looking 
attentively at the water, and the temporary feuce around 
it Hashed across my mind that the water was poisoned 
for the purpose of killing game. I came out, and meet. 
ing one of our number, who had been a little in the 
just entering, told him my suspicion. 


anions, 
han yj). 


und, 


rear, 


He recovered, after great suffering, and tellk— 


[ was deeply affected by the sympathy of these poor 
Bushmen, to whom we were utter strangers. When they 
i0n8 
of satisfaction, making a croaking and clicking, of which 
their language seemed to be made up. And these bar. 
barians to the letter “ showed us no little kindness,” for 


| , . 
they gave us some meat of zebras, which had died 


from drinking the same water on the preceding day, 
This was very acceptable ; for having fasted that day, 
we were all ready for a meal ; and, though the poisoned 
water had partially blunted my appetite, L enjoyed a 


| steak of the black-looking flesh mingled with its yellow fat. 


On leaving the nex. morning, I gave these poor people 
a good share of our sinall stock of tobacco, which set 
them all dancing like merry Andrews, blessing our visit 
with the most fantastic gestures. It grieved me, that, 
from the want of an interpreter, 1 could say but little 
to them about Him who came to redeem the poor and 
the needy. 

These people had come down from the desert on the 
north in search of water, and were subsisting by the 
chase, by catching a solitary animal in a pit-fall, or else 
destroying it with water poisoned by an infusion of bulbs, 
or other roots. They were evidently living in some fear 
of the Corannas on the opposite side of the river, whose 
cattle form a tempting bait to these hungry wanderers. 
Thinking, and justly too, that some part of the earth’s 
surface must be theirs, they naturally imagine that if 


; , | their game is shot, and their honey pilfered, they have a 
hatla, the chief or king mentioned above, he re- 


right to reprisals, according to natural law, and therefore 
cannot resist the temptation of seizing the property of 
their more wealthy neighbours, when it lies within reach 

On the seventh day we reached that part of the river 
called Quis or Kwees, from which we intended to go in 
a direct course to Griqua Town, leaving the Orange River 
far to the right. We had previously made inquiries about 
the country which lay between: some said there wa 
Water; others, that we should find none. We had eaten 
a small portion of meat that morning, reserving only 
enough for one single meal, lest we should get no more; 
and drank freely of water, to keep the stomach distended: 
and felt tolerably comfortable. At night we came & 
some old huts, where were remains of tobacco gardens, 
which had been watered with wooden vessels from the 
adjoining river. We spent the evening in one of these 
huts ; though, from certain holes for ingress and egress, 
it was evidently a domicile for hyenas, and other beasts 
of prey. We had scarcely ended our evening song of 
praise to Him whose watehful care had guided and pre 
served us through the day, when the distant and dolor 
ous howls of the hyena, and the no Jess inharmonious 
jabbering of the jackal, announced the kind of compas} 
with which we were to spend the night ; while, from the 
river, the hippopotami kept up a blowing and snorting 
chorus. Our sleep was anything but sweet. On the 
addition of the dismal notes of the hooting owl, one of 
our men remarked, * We want only the lion's roar to 
complete the music of the desert.” » Were they » 
sleepy and tired as I am,” said another, “ they would 
tind something else to do.’ In the morning we foun 
that some of these night seavengers had approach 
very near the door of «ur hut 
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ft 
nde forward. Having proceeded some distance, we 
ijted. and hallooed, but received no reply. We fired a 
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Having refreshed ourselves with a bath anda draught 
of water, We prepared for the thirsty road we had to tra- 
verse ; but, before starting, a council was held, whether 
we should finish the last small portion of meat, which 
soy one might have devoured in a minute, or reserve it. 
The decision Was to keep it till evening. We sought in 
yaiD for ixia bulbs. Our only resource, according to the 
jstom of the country, was to fill ourselves with as much 
water as our bodies could contain. We were obliged to 
nat during the day, fearing our horses would give up, 


fom the excessive heat. When the evening drew on, 


we had to ascend and descend several sand-hills, which, 
ceary and faint from two days’ fasting, was to us ex- 
edingly fatiguing. Vanderbyle and myself were some- 
chat in advance of the rest, when we observed our three 
mpanions remaining behind ; but supposing they staid 


vstrike light and kindle their pipes, we thonghtlessly 


but uo one answered, We pursued our journey in 


‘ ‘sf . ’ } , Peng. 
lrection of the high ground near the Long Mountains, 


Ai; 


rough Which our path lay. On reaching a bushiless 


plain, we alighted, and made a fire: another shot was 
fred, and we listened with inten-e earnestness ; but 
gloomy, desert silence reigned around. We conversed, 


swellas our parched lips weald allow, on what must 


tedone. ‘To wait til morning would only increase the 


ngth of our sufferiug,—to retrace our steps Was im- 


wesible :—probably they had wandered from the path, 


iad might never overtake us:— at the same time we 


‘lt must reluctant to proceed, We had just determined 


to remain, When we thought we would fire one more 


shot. It was answered—-by the lion, apparently close 
tothe place Where we stood. No wood was at hand to 


wake a fire, nothing but tufts of grass ; so we ran, nnd 


remounted our horses, urging them on towards a range 


fdark mountains, the gloom increasing as We proceeded ; 


butas our horses could not go much above a walking 


| 


pace, We Were In dread every moment of being overtaken, 


fwedrew up to listen, lis approach in the rear was 


istinetly heard. On reaching the winding glen or pass 


urough the mountains, despairing of escape from our 
hemy, Wwe resolved Lo ascend o steep, where, from a 


precipice, We might pelt him with stones ; for we had 


uy a couple of balls left. On dragging ourselves and 
horses up the steep, we found the supposed refuge 
suueven for a standing-place, and not one fragment 


i iovse stone to be found. Our situation Was wow 


bly dangerous ; for, on descending to the path, the 
ery Was, on Which side is the lion?) My companion 
Khis steel and flint, to try, by striking them, if he 


not discover traces of the lion’s paws on the path, 


Kpeeting every moment that he would bound on one of 


The terror of the horses soon told us that the object 


- our dread was close to us, but on the right side, 


, 


“awey,in our rear. We instantly remounted, and con 


ued to pursue the track, which we had sometimes 


eat difficulty in tracing along its zig-zag windings, 
ae bushes, stones and sand. The dark towering 


‘Hs around us, the deep silence of which was disturbed 
the vrunt ot a solitary baboon, or the squalling of 
ofits young ones, added to the colouring of the 
git s picture, We had net proceeded very far before 
Hon gave a tremendous roar, which, echoing from 
"pice to precipice, sounded as if we were within a lion's 


'r 


“Q. On reaching the egress of the defile through which 


4 


7 had passed, Wwe Were cheered by the Waning Miooul, 


"sing } 


. 


“Koorigut in the east. Descending again, we would 
‘UY have laid our weary limbs down to rest; but 


“tt, and the possibility of the lion’s resolving to make 


“apper on one of us, propelled our weary steps, tor 


“ MOPses Were completely jaded. 


W 


* continued our slow and silent march for hours. 


lhe tane * _ : . : 
* Monge ¢ leaving to the roof of the mouth from thirst, 


" Couversation extremely difficult At last we 
mat I the long-wished for * waterfall,” so named, be- 
When it rains, water sometimes falls, though 
antities : but it was too late to ascend the hh 


owe d OUP Door Wworn-out horses to po whi re’ thie \ 


vii kindled a small fire, and produced a 


’ } 


little saliva by smoking a pipe, we talked about our lost 
companions, who happened for their comfort to have the 
morsel of meat. and who, as Jantye thought, would 
wander from the position in which we lett them towards 
the river. We bowed the knee to Him who had merei- 
fully preserve d us, and laid our heads on our saddles, 
The last sound we heard to soothe us, Was the distant 
roar of the lion. but we were too much exhausted to feel 
anvthing like fear. Sleep came to our relief, and it 
seemed made up of. scenes iost lovely, forming a 
vlowing contrast te our real situation. T felt as if en- 


vaged, during my short repose, in roving among ambrosial 

bowers of paradisaical delight, heariug sounds of music, 
‘ > 7 sarhyt wen Vs 

isif from angels hary iM ! cht wind falling 

or) m\ ears tr m +) . nT Tan . ! uy bie ] | seemed to 


pass Wom stream to treaia, mn wh) ch | bathed and 


laked my thirst at many a erystal fount, flowing from 
golden mountains enriched with living green. These 
Elysian pleasures continued till morning dawn, when we 
awoke, Trerere },] . Witt) thiit t. Onr €% inflamed, and 
our w! ee frames burning like Woe were, how- 
ever, somewhat less fatigued, but wanted water, and 
had reeourse to another pipe before we could articulate 


a word, 

My companion then directed me to a projecting rock, 
near the top of the hillhwhere. if there were water at all, 
it would be found. T took up the gun te proceed in that 
direction, While he went in search of the horses, which 
we feared might have been devoured hy the lion. 1 as- 
cended the rugged height to the spot where water once 
was, but found it as dry a the sandy plain beneath. | 
stood a few imtnutes, stretching my languid eve to see if 
there were any appearance of the horses, but saw nothing 3 
turning to deseend, | happened to cough, and was in- 
stantly surrounded by almost a hundred hy thoons, some 
of gigantic Si7e, They yrunte d, eriined, and *prang trom 
stone to stone, protruding their mouths, and drawing 
back the skin of their foreheads, threatening an instant 
attack. I kept parrving them with my gun, which was 
loaded : but L knew their character and disposition too 
well to fire. for it Thad wounded one of them, | should 
have been skinned in five minutes. The ascent was very 
laborious, but PE would have given anything to be at the 
bottom of the hill again, Some eame so near as even to 


touch my hat while passing projecting rocks. It was 
some time before | reached the 1 iin, When thes ippeared 
to hold a noisy council, either about what they had done, 

intended doing. Levelling my piece at two that 
-eemed the most fierce, 1 was about to touch the 


trigger, the thought occurred, | have escaped, let me be 
thankful; therefore [left them uninjured, perhaps with 
the yvratification of having rime a fright. 

Jantye SOOn appeared W th the horses, My looks, 
nore expre ive than word , CONVINCINY him that there 
was no water, we saddled the poor animals,which, though 
they had picked up a little grass, looked miserable be- 
vond description. We now cireeted our course towards 
Witte water, whe re owe cou d earee Ly hope to arrive 
before afternoon.even if we reached it atall, for we were 
soon obliged to dismount, and drive our horses -lowly 
and silk ntlv over the glowing plain, where the delusive 
mirage tantalized our feelings w th exhibitions of the 
loveliest pictures, of lakes and pools studded with lovely 
islets, and towering trees moving in the breeze on their 
banks. Insome might be seen the bustle of a mereantile 
harbour, with jetties, coves, and moving rafts and oars ¢ 
in others, lakes so lovely, as if they had just come from 
the hand of the Divine artist, a transeript of Eden’s 
<weetest views, but all the result of highly rarefied air, 
or the reflected heat of the sun's rays ou the sultry plain. 
Sometimes, When the horse nied Inv colnpanion were 
some hundred yards in advan they appeared as if 
lifted from the earth, or moving like dark living pillars 
inthe air. Many a time did we seek old ant hills, ex- 


cavated by the ant-eater, Into h to thrust our heads, 
in order to have something solid between our fevered 
brains ane thi priere vray of the tm. There was no 
hadow of a preat rock, the -hrul ipless, barren, and 
blighted, as if by some blast of fire. Nothing animate 


Wa: tu be seen or heard, except the shrill chirping of a 
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beetle, resembling the ericket, the noise of which seemed 
to increase with the intensity of the heat. Not a cloud 
had been seen since we left our home:. 

The hardships of the missionary, on this wild 
journey, were not yet ended, nor was his every day 
course of life without severe privation. 

We have been tempted beyond all due bounds 
by this fascinating narrative, which combines 
beauty and interest of every sort, divine and huinan, 
One more isolated picture, and we have done, sin- 
cerely hoping that tens and hundreds of thousands 
may experience the same delight and instruction 
from the perusal of this narrative, that it las af- 
forded to ourselves. By a haps suggestion, the 
singing of hymns, whie h Moff: t he id composed or 
translated into the native wae was adopted, 
and it charmed the natives. A distant chief, o 
mild and highly interc ting character, named 
Mosheu, had, 4 different times, visited the station, 
and had brought his family to be instructed ; and 
while out on a tour, Moffat visited lis village, where 
this animated scene cecurred— 


The moment I entered the village, the hne-and-ery was 


raised, and old and young, mother and children, came | 


running together as it it were to see sume great prodigy, 
~ . . .« FPteok my Testament and a hyinn-book, and 
with such singers as 1 had, gave ont 2 liyvinn, read a 
chapter, and prayed; then taking the text, “ God so loved 
the world,” ete., disconrsed to them for about an hour. 
(rreat order and profound silence were maintained. The 
scene (so well depicted in the vignette iu the title-page) 
was in the centre ot the village, iY omposed of Bechiuvina 
and Coranna houses and cattle-tolds. Some of these con- 
trined the cattle, sheep, and goats, while other herds 
were strolling about. At a distance a party were ap- 


preaching riding on oxen. A few strangers drew near | 


. 
’ 


with their spears and shields, who,on being beckoned to, 
Instantly laid them down. The native dogs could not 
understand the stranye-looking being on the front of the 
wayon, holding forth to a gazing throng, and they would 
oecasionnily break the silence with their bark, for whic! hh, 
however, they sufitred the penalty of a stone or stick 
hurled at their heads. Two milk maids, . ho had tied 
their cows to posts, stood the whole time with their milk- 
ing vessels in their hands, as if afraid of losing a single 
sentence, The earnest attention maniiested exceeded 
auything To had ever before witnessed, and the counte- 
nances of some indicated strong mental excitement. . . 
When I had coneluded, my hearers divided into eom- 
panies, to talk the subject over; but others, more inquisi- 
tive, plied me with questions. While thus engaged, my 
attention was arrested by a simple-looking young man 
ata short distance. rather oddly attired. 2... The 
person referred to was holding — With great anima- 
tion to a munber of people, who were all attention. On 
“i)) proaching, I found, to my surprise, that he was preach- 
lg my sermon over again, With uncommon precision, aud 
with great solemmity, imitating as nearly as he could 
the gestures of the original. A greater contrast could 
seareely be conceived than the fantastic figure T have 
described, and the solemnity of his Jangnage, his subject 
being eternity, while he evidently felt what he spoke. 
Not wishing to disturb him, | allowed him to finish the 
recital, and seeing him soon after, told him that he eould 
do what | was sure T could not, that was, preseh occtin 


tae same sermon verbatim. He did not appear vain of 


his superior memory. “ When | hear oad youre at 
he said, touching his forehead with his finger, * it remains 
there.” This younig man died in the faith pe thet after, 
before an opportunity was afforded him of making a 
public | rofession. 


Ia the Cve rita 4 Biter t} > COW? Were mil} e 


Pre | 


AND SCENES IN SOUTHERN AFRICA, 


herds had laid themselves down in the Sls to «& 
cud, a congregation, tur the the third time, stood befor, 
my wagon. The bright silvery moon, holding her a 
through a cloudless starry sky, and shining on many . 
sable face, made the scene peeuliarty solemn and jm me 
sive, While the deepest attention Was paid to the wubj ’ 
which was the importance of religion illustrated “ 
Scripture characters. After the servi ice, they ling red 
about the wagon, making many inquiries, and re peating 
over and over again what they had heard. 2.0.0. Th, 
following day, Monday, was to less busy, for thong) 4) 
wind was very high, so as to prevent a public service in 
the morning, I was engaged addressing diiferent parties 
at their own dwellings, and teaching them to read. 
When another deeply interesting evening service had 
closed, the people seemed re ‘solved to get all out of Me 
they could. All would learn to read there and then. 4 
few remaining spelling-books were sought out, and ¢), 
two or three young people IT had with me were cach ey. 


f , closed within a circle of scholars all eager i learn, Some 


were compelled to be content with only shouting out : a 
names of the letters, which were rather too small t 

en by the whole cirele, with only the light of the moun, 
Ww hile this rather noisy exercise was going on, some of 
the principal men with whom | was conver lng, though: 
they would also try their skill in this new art. ‘eft 
“Oh, teach us the A BC with music,” every one ered, 
siving me no time to tell them it was too Jate. I found 
they had made this discovery through ene of my boys. 
There were presently a dozen or more surrounding me, 
and resistance was out of the question. Dregged and 
pushed, Lentered one of the largest native houses, whi h 
was instantly crowded. The tune of * Auld lang syne 
Was pitched to A BC,each succeeding round was joined 
by succeeding voices, tui every tengue was vocal, and 


everv countenance beamed with heart-felt satt-faetion. 
The longer they sang the more freedom was felt, and 


* Anld lang syne” was echoed to the farthest corner of the 
village. ‘he strains which infuse pleasurable emotion 
into the sons of the North, were no less poteut among 
these children of the South. Those who had retired to 
ther ir eveniig slumbers, sup posing t! lat we were holding 


“a night service, came: “for music,” it is said, * charms 


the savarve breast. : 


It certainly does, particularly the 
litives of oe rm Africa, who, however degraded they 
mav have become, still retain that refinement of taste. 
which enables them to apprec iate those tunes which a? 
distinguished by melody and softness. . 0.0. . Thi 


. 


compaunvat length a ed5ant lawaking in the morniig, 


after: brief repose, L was not a little surprised to hear 
the old tune in every corner of the village The maias 
milking the cows, and the bovs tending ne ealves, wer 


humming their alphabet over ueain. . : — 
and |is people made ve rv plea ne adval _ in Chri 
knowledge, and so caver were the y to he efit by tie 
instructions of the missionaries, that at a considerabl 
sacrifice of time and comfort. they made frequent jou oe 
tothe Kuruman. It was an interesting spectacle to ‘ 
forty or fifty men, Women, and children, ¢ omini over th 
plain, all mounted on oxen, and bringing w ith them 
number of milch cows, that they might not be too bu irder 
some celther to the missionaries or thie people. Their 
aye was to obtain instructions; and the y would rem an 
t Motito and the Kuruman for more than two mout! 
ata time, dilige ntly attending to all the op port tunities 
afforded: and Andries, the brother of Mo-heu,! he ing t! e 
more talented individual, was soon after eg eee 
schoolmaster, and under his humble and devoted labours 
they made wonderful aie Wint the yv “alut d for 
themselves they were anxious to secure to their children 
veore of Mrs. Moffat 


end Mosheu lett his Caughter to tl 
for education, while Audries comiitted his son to 
of Mr. Lemue, at Motito. both of whom made most sal™ 
factory progress, not only in reading and writing, bv! 
the daughter in needlework, and in genera! domest 
employments 
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FEAST OF THE POETS 


? 


Ir is easy for us, however the public in general 


may t take it, periectly to compreliend the delica- 

.s and di fieulties Which latel iy 7 t our ony alka 
neighbours of the pavilion on tl e Hill. We 
peel of course, those pea So Tay eho hy hh, 
Highland Society the other day, hn 


hiv idreds of rival can li- 


judge ahd 
award 1 Its prizes amon 
dates, and eager competitors for clory, Often. 
, fellow-feeling informs us, must they have felt 
at where only one fortunate individual coul 
shtain the reward of bis achievements in brecd- 
or feeding, there a) be a dozen 


and that where the 


ine altos 
lv de f the 
aii \ deserving o th ZC 


e ; 

sades of superiority a so slight, and the claims 
sy equally balanced, it might be quite as just to 
decide by a throw of the dice, as by critical exa- 
mination and fixed rules. Such, at least, 
predicament ; and our task is even more encreus 


of our neighbour Judges, as, unlike the 


is our 


than that 
domestic animals and agricultural produce, verse, 
though it admit of being scanned end iieasured, 
cannot so well be judged of by its weight and balk. 
In these circumstances, we can only protest that 
we have acted with due deliberation, and to the 
best of an unbiassed judgement, in, awarding our 
annual prizes 3 an ho: apenie plac 
Feast oF THE Pours for 1812—with—u 
conditions, which haend virolly upon 
titors themselves—fimmortality in reversion. This 


“, Namely, at our 
pon Ceruall 


} > 7 
Be Coni.e-= 


premised, we proceed Wii lhout fartli Jy gts rvation. 
GROUP I. 

POETRY OF DAY, THOUGH NOT FOR TIE 
VAY ONLY. 


THE REVIVALIST.—A PORTRAIT. 

And thou art he !—I wish thee joy 
Of recent Time’s arrivals, 

Not the least strange, the godly buy, 
The preacher of Revivats ! 

Thou hast made uproar great, PE learn, 
In this good town appearing 
Ned all our maids wi 
And all our men with sneering. 

I']) judge t! we justly, trast me, youth ; 
Fame, like a broken inirror, 

With twenty faces of a truth, 

Gives twenty shapes of error. 


c mocest 


Na Tait : 3 Ct. MCCK, AN 
With smooth and boyish braid 
Thy hair, as simple as 2 child, 
Thou ventle as a meid. 
Dat pensive, sad, and inly-grieved, 
i }<e that slow utterance w hy, 
Tha - each fair thought, howe er conceived, 


' 


Niust still be boria sigh ! 


Bat @ even thou art not all night, 

Thy soul, too, has its gh aming ; 
Mark ! now it flickers with fair light, 
Now with red fire ‘tis streaming; 

Now like sea-murimur on the shore, 
Soft ripple on = ype bhle : 

Now like the many-surging roar 
That furious poe the treble. 

A wind-waked “treain of gospel note’, 
Which systematic ears, 

Because for them too wpa l it floats, 
Will listen to with suee 


OT 


SEPTEMBER, 1842. 


Hat Gon, whe nothing does 'n vain, 

Lund gives to each his part, 

Coif COlmpensates the feebler brain 
1 tro) ger-pulsing heart 


Thus He to thee gave strong desife 
lumotion deep, not clear, 


The power to wake the fusing fires, 
And urge the poftenimy tear. 


7 ; 
And if, belike, scant wisdom serves, 
‘ 

And weakin -s be an ally, 


To witeh COU, tlsions from thie liacr\ 
OF Susan and of Sally; 


J~ it net better thu to hea 
The Word, and wil: ly fe elit, 
Thin to receive it in thine ear, 
Lined in thy heart e« lat? 
x ~“ 


Aud were the preacher very fool, 
A ian of basest note ; 

“Tis well, lest men confound the tool 
With the high power that wrought. 
‘his further mark: whate’er he speaks 

I. -inplest and sincerest, 
Asif tor each lost soul lie seeks 


His Owl hic arts blood the dearest 


He dowring., Who rate him false 
That they eased in his erust, 

ho weep like tewrs would act amiss, 
Their hearts being dry as dust 

Ye Doctors lenarn’d, compact, and square, 
Of decent reasons full, 

This boy is rich where ye are bare, 


And quick where ve are dull. 


mean this, 


ith his rude ereed, 
And logic joose arrayed 3 
He is a rorhmen, hath sown seed 
Where ye ne'er moved a spade. 


Let him alone !- -w 


Enough with one gift to be true ; 
The poise of all the power 

» ’ ~ 7 . 

belongs tv Tew, and Very few, 


Jn such a world as ours. 


[E CLEVER YOUNG ADVOCATE. 


4 Pari Heiit-ibotioe Sone Vie * The Waterman 


And did vou never hear of a clever young advocate, 
Wohio in the Parliniment- 
Such a wonder!l compound of strength aud agility, 
Life in each look. and evel motion was grace. 
He walked so trim, he 


+ 


Hart ont 


NOoUse Use ty pace ¢ 


. one Bas 
trode so Urippingtly, 


hill never bounded more -\appingly, 
\ud |] WY re enone wale Dol be a vati er é 


yy Want @ retainer 


’ 


It he has mot, h not ler 


His eve wes aye flashing, lis blood flowing cheerily, 
ne-featherd wagtail iis busy tongue goes. 
The points of his fingers cle trie With wit Were, 
The world seen ’d poised on the point of his nose. 
He saw so clear, and lie looked so steadily, 
The writers all gave him a bricf so readily. 
And how should this advocate not be a gainer ! 
yO clever. hie 


never could Want a retamer 


Mis lanl was aye loudest where miril was a- 
Hlis wit flew like shuttlecock well 
He drank aye the longest where good wine was flowing, 
Jut headache or heartache he never yet knew. 
When he drank so free, and roared so inellow, 
What wonder all praised him a * devilish fine 
fellow , 


Suing 3 
play'd and trae ; 


Zaiuer, 


And how shouid this advocate not be a 
. ’ 
aw lee, and each igi 


Whe reach On WuUs assaretamner 


hiis brethren in cireles they gather 


ed around him, 
To hear hin discourse of all possible things 
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Greek, Hebrew, and German, half song and half sermon, | 
The Vedas, the Eddas, Courts, Cabins, and Kings:  { 
And if for the nonce he might make a blunder, 
He was up like a cork ere you knew he was under. 
And how should this advocate not be a gainer, 
So clever, and never without a retainer / 





O! if you had seen him bamboozling a jury, 
With a glance to command, and a smile to decoy, | 
While he fanned his nose with his white muslin kerchief— | 
In truth but he was a most wonderful boy ! 
He tipped his wig, he looked so knowingly, 
The words came purling so sweet and flowingly. | 
And how could this advocate not be a gainer, 
When every new speech brought another retainer / 


One day on the street the Lord Advocate met him : 
“To carry the county, friend, do what you ean!” 
He called and he canvassed, he jested, he feasted, 
He phrased them and dazed them, and brought in his 
man. 
Whoso will have ease, must first learnto drudge, 
Sir: 
The Advocate speedily made him a judge, Sir. 
And how should this advocate not be a gainer, 
When he’s snug on the Bench, and now needs no re- | 


tainer ? BI 


THE LUSTY PEN. 


‘ PeNnis——homini datis."—HoORACE. 


I sing the Pen, the lusty Pen. 
The fittest muse for manful men. 
Let courtly poets make a fuss 
About their Hippocrene, 
And mount their wingéd Pegasus, 
My fount, wy steed ’s the Pen. 
The kindliest muse Parnassus shows, 
by brook]: t, grove, or glen, 
To my imagination glows 
Less brightly than my Pen! 
Hurrah ! the lusty Pen, 
Companion Incet for men! 
I sing the Pen, the Insty Pen, 
The shield, the sword, of trustful men ! 
Onee barons bold at Runnymede, 
Their “ spiriting” did well, 
Invoked its sanetion to their de ed, 
While tyrants own'd the spell. 
Should barons bold in turn oppress 
Stouthearted, poor, good men, 
The Charter where we seek redress 
Is none but Her’s—the Pen. 
Hurrah! the lusty Pen, 
The Champion stout of men ! 
I sing the Pen—the lusty Pen, 
Weapon of wrong ’d, resentful men. 
When taxlords, lawlords, landlords meet. 


In privilege secure, 
And league to stint the millions’ meat, | 


And grind in dust Grd’s poor. 
What takes the Tory clique aback ? 
What gives their chiefest pain ? 
What deals them many a hearty whack ?- 
The flagellating Pen. 
Hurrah ! the lusty Pen, 
Apt scourge for cruel men ! 
Ising the Pen, the Insty Pen, 
Lite, liberty, to needful men. 
To crown and crozier bent we down 
Long years—-mere slaves, in sooth; 
Our crozier’s now the Pen alone, 
The crown we bow to, Truth. 
Kingeraft and Priesteraft, hand in hand, 
Skulk b ick into their dens: 
Not magic owns more forceful wand, 
Than disenchanting Pen. 
Hurrah! the lusty Pen, 
Liege sovereign of men ! 


= 


‘ 


] sing the Pen, the lustv Pen. 


That gives the heart tu fearful men. 


»4.9 


Pale Ghost, dark Goblin, henee, avaunt ! 
Your “ occupation’s gone 3” 
Mind’s Sun is risen, nor may ye haunt 
The precincts of the dawn. 
Night visitants, ve gibe and mow 
No more—the monkish chain 
Ye cast o'er man is rent, I trow, 
sy dint of honest Pen. 
Hurrah ! the lusty Pen, 
Emancipating men! 
I sing the Pen, the lusty Pen, 
That stills the feuds of wrathful men. 
The heart is curs‘d— the crime of Cain 
Dries up its kindliest dews, 
And Abel's blood, with vengeful stoi, 
The earth with slaughter strews. 
Brother slays brother :—thus no mo 
Shall war shed blood of men. 
No streams in fight shall heneeturth flow 
But those from nib of pen. 
Hurrah! the lusty Pen, 
True peacemaker of men! 
1 sing the Pen, the lusty Pen, 
Best balm for Cupid’s woful men. 
When the blue eyes of some sweet zirl 
Play havoe with our hearts, 
And forth from every clustered curl 
Some latent mischief darts, 
What anodyne may cure the ill 
And give back health to men ? 
The virtue of a grey goose quill— 
The soft proposag Pen. 
Hurrah ! the lusty Pen, 
That winneth Love for men! 
I sing the Pen, the lusty Pen, 
The trust of the world’s hopeful men. 
It rights the wrong, makes weakness strong, 
Where’er its flag ’s unfurled; 

And mind with mind it links in long 
Enweavement round the world. 
Earth's complicated woes removes, 

Brings Eden back again, 
Breathes only brotherhoods and loves- 
God speed thee, noble Pen ! 
Hurrah ! the Insty Pen, 
Best friend of gods and men! 


( hainke VS. Trin iti, Duabhlin. a Rss LB. 


\ DECADE FOR THE CHOLERA, 


‘Clap on the cataplasm.”’—Monsrecr THOMAS. 


Toll for the loved departed 
A glad, though muffled knell ; 
They died not broken-hearted, 
Though suddenly they fell : 
They heard no sounds of gladness 
Mock widows as they wept, 
They felt not hunger’s madness, 
But full, and hoping, slept :— 
Their thoughts, though sad, were holy: 
No faimine-tortured mind 
Knew its own sorrows solely, 
But sympathised—was kind. 
Though that sad year proved ungrateful, 
“Twas welcomed at its birth; 
Its malignity seemed hateful, 
Yet joy was at the hearth. 


It came with summer’s presage, 
More secure to strike the blow, 
Without a stormy message, 
Or island built of snow ; 
From cottage to the palace, 
From infaney to age, 
The humblest felt its malice, 
The “noblest” feared its rage. 


Fond ties the stronyvest—nearest—- 
Were broken at a sweep, 

And many of the dearest 
hound their everlasting sleep. 
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There a father, or a mother, 
Where all had used to meet, 
Or a sister, or a brother, 
Have left “a vacant seat;” 


The maid sunk o’er her lover, 
The bridegroom o’er his bride ; 
Beneath their earthy cover 
They now lie side by side, 
For ere they were forsaken 
Whom Love had tended well, 
The watcher’s strength was taken, 
And loved and loving fell. 


All wept ;—but now the harvest 
Of England’s “ surp/us” sons, 

Cries, * Cholera ! thou starvest; 
Devour the cankerous ones : 

Thy plough-share to the furrow, 
Thy harrow to the plain, 

Where the bloated vermin burrow, 
Who rob us of the grain : 


“Oh, leave us not to linger, 

Palsied in strength and mind ; 
Stretch thy spasmodie finger 

And snatch us from our kind ; 
Thy gripe hath less of terror, 

It breeds no famine-worm ;— 
Life-love is all an error 

When Hope can yield no germ :— 


“What hope for shrunken sinews ? 
Wealth’s mildew, with the rot 
Of purchased Power continues, 
Old England’s leprous spot— 
Destroying Grod’s best blessing, 
The yellow harvest fields : 
Drying, while babe ’s caressing, 
The milk the bosom yields ! 





“ Emit, then, jungles—Nigers 
Contagion in 2 flood ; 
Fell us, so fall the tigers 
Who live upon our blood ; 
Come Plague, with all thy evils : 
Come Typhus—dreadfal breath- 
The human demi-devils 
Have power o’er all but Death ; 


“Welcome to us! and batten ; 
Destruction brings no dread 

Save to the fiends who fatten 
Upon the poor man’s bread. 

Round them your horrors wreathing, 
Be busy night and morn, 

Leave not a locust breathing, 
To blast the future corn ; 


“For no pity can we render 
Where we no pity find ;: 
Is vengeance erer tender ? 
Despair, can it be kind ? 
Ere comes the howling winter, 
God! change, or chase ;—or then 
Their vintage finds a vinter 
In us, faumine-maddened men. 


*'So, toll for the departed 

A glad, though muffled tone. 
They died not broken-hearted 

When worn to wasted bone ; 
They heard no ruler’s gladness 

While doomed to starve and mourn, 
No stern revengeful madness 

Was in their musings borne.” 


J. A. O. 


THE EMIGRANT’S SONG. 
(Ain—‘* Hence to the Happy Land.”) 
Cheer, brethren, cheer, 
We seek a brighter sky ; 
Brethren, dry the falling tear, 
Tis from misery we fly. 








eee 


| The fresh grass springing, and the young buds bi 


| 





Our Fatherland no more ‘s a home 

For those that would be tee 

The poor are robbed, the meek oppressed, 

By the sons of Tyranny. 

Then cheer ! brethren, cheer, 

We seek a brighter sky; 
Brethren, dry the falling tear, 
Tis from misery we fly. 


The ruthless tyrants of the soil, 

The plunderers of the poor, 

The iron grasp which binds the land, 

Oppress us shall no more. 
Then cheer! brethren, cheer ! 
We seek a brighter sky > 
Brethren, dry the falling tear, 
Tis from misery we fly. 


Their pomp and pageantry we loathe, 

Their minions we despise ; 

Their prancing cars are bought with blood, 

With the widow’s tears and cries. 
Then cheer Sbrethren, cheer! 
We seek a brighter sky; 
Brethren, dry the falling tear, 
Tis from misery we fly. 

One sigh we heave—one tear we shed, 

As we sail from Scotia’s shore; 

That sigh, that tear ’s for our Fathers’ graves 

We shall visit them no more. 
But cheer! brethren, cheer ! 
We seek 2 brighter sky > 
Brethren, dry the falling tear, 
Tis from misery we fly. 

ach bounding billow heaves us, 

To a free and happy home; 

The rustling of the rising breeze 

We hail as freedom’s song. 
Then cheer ! brethren, cheer! 
We seek a brighter sky; 
Brethren, dry the falling tear, 
“Tis from misery we fly. 


GROUP Tf. 
POETRY OF THE AFFECTIONS. 
VISITS TO GRAVES, NO. I. rHE STUDENT'S GRAVE. 
‘+ He has outsoar’d the shadow of our night. 


1 stood beside his low and lonely grave 
When the bright sun shed noontide beams around ; 


Lighted the grey-worn church, and show’d each nook 
And sheltered spot of that old burying-ground. 


As they could know of change and blight no more, 
But added to the grief which shook mv bosom: 
I had not stood beside his grave before. 


4 


irsting, 


The simple stone told only of the lineage 
And name, and age of him who slept below : 

And straggling weeds were growing o'er the iuseription 
Carved by rude hands a few short months ago. 


| Those cold sods weigh’d upon a heart as gentle 


As ever bless’d the weary ways of earth, 
And press’d upon a brow as broad and noble 
As ever gave the thoughts of genius birth. 
From early childhood had his soul been thirsting 
With that deep fever which such minds endure ; 
The zeal for knowledge, and high aspirations 
Atter things beautiful, and good and pure. 


There was no yrief or gloom within his bosom: 
He look’d on Nature with a lover's eye, 
And drank the light of beauty which was streaming 
From every varied form in earth and sky. : 
And dreams of far renown were his heart’s visions 
Through years of studious toil and weary thought ; 
And offering up his fresh youth on Fame’s altar, 
Hie deemed her smile was all too cheaply bought. 
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No clonds of dark mistrust came o’er his spirit WILT THOU REMEMBER ? 
Yo mar the future which he fondly formed ; Vilt thou remember me when I am gone ! 
With Hope’s far gaze he look’d on glory’s summits, | Say, wilt thou weep when I am far from thee ? 
As heights his genius had already storm’d. Let all the world forget, so thou alone 
And midnight studies o’er the works of sages Wilt give me place within thy memory. 
Had streak’d with crey his locks of raven hair ; 
And written on that forehead’s glorious surface 
The wrinkles of deep watching thought and care. 
ut what were these to him ? his proud ambition 
Look’d to the future for its guerdon high ; ; . 
Aud yielded up his health, strength, youth, and beauty, te smiles around thy beauteous lip be wre athing 
st name the world would not let die. hough thy light laugh should echo through the hall, 
Thongh many round ‘thee flattery are bres thing, 
Remember me ! thy heart will spurn it all. 


Remember me, when, in the hour of sadness, 

Thou fain would’st have a friend tu weep with thee; 
And sometimes, in thy careless hours of gladness, 
Pause for a moment, and remember me. 


3) 
kor the ble 
Already had his early works, though nameless, 
Rais'd a new train of thought the nation oer} 
And anxtous minds had turnd to that new teacher, Remember me in the soft summer's eve, 
KMagerly asking and expecting more And let me be remembered with a sigh; 
When Death's dread bolt fell on him, and the fever, The bid | fragrance of the flowers will grieve 
Which haunted his young life, fed on its powers ; Vhee, raising sad thoughts of days gone by. 
The mind which grasp‘d infinity, resided Remember me when the night-winds are sizhing, 
in a frail form which number’d o’er its hours. Thinkjthat my name is echoed in their tone; 
And he whose highest tas pirations poiuted | And when thir voice is slowly, sadly dvivg, 
‘To earthiy fame, turn'd trembling now to Him how down thy head, and weep for hii that’s gone 
Who show’d that, to the mighty future opening, 


‘ wid 2 Remember me when thou art sad and weary, 
Earth’s highest powers and proudest names were aiu. 


And fain would’st weep, although thou know’st not why, 

In that fell hour I saw him— | had dreaded When all without and all within seems dreary, ; 
The angui-h of that soul check’d in its might, | Vhen breathe wy name, and breathe it ina sigh! 

The passionate longing for fresh life, and horror 


; “ine rife : Kemember me when, starting from thy sleep, 
Of the dark coming and mysterious night. ' : 


And happy dreams of hopes and days long past, 
A long-forgotten voice sounds sad and deep 
Above the loud st, dreariest, wintry blast. 


But all was calm ; and deep and strong reliaice 
Upon (iod’s goodness, mixed with the desire 
‘To know the mighty secret of our being, ; : = 
And to draw near to our Eternal Sire— Remember me when friends have wronged, deceived 

thee; 

When the cold world repels, remember me ! 

Then thik, with tears, of him who ne’er had grieved 
thee, 

Whose heart was true, although unprized by thee. 


Had superseded all the earnest craving 
Which once was his, to build himself a nane ; 
An immortality was dawning on him, 

Which render’d dim and shadowy that of fame. 
Nature still held her place— her charms undying cee 
Yiclded a sense of rapture near to pain 3 If ever, ms mirthful, joyous hour, . 
Mor waving grove and murmuring rill repeated, Some voice should chance to sing that gentle strain, 
‘Thou wilt not look upon my face again !” hen, then remembrance will assert her power, 

And thou shalt weep, remembering me again ! 





Hie died aud rustie hands and toil-bow’d shoulders 
Conusiga’d hin to the humble bed,—wiiere sighing Sadly the well-known chords will meet thine ear, 
‘rom the green branches of the trees wind-shaken, Sadly muy Voice will echo in each tone, 
Was the sole wailing o’er his grave low lying. What then, though bright and gay thy smiles appear! 
Phe shadow of the chureh, as late | linger’d, 7 Thy heart will throb, and ache for him that’s ileal 
Pell o’er its turf, and pave the only gloom Thou shalt remember me ! for many ties 
Which, in that day of suminer pomp and gladuess Will chain my image to thy memory, 
Seem’d to befit the sadness of the tomb. And tears unbidden often shall arive, : 
And though his lot seems mourntul— yet in spring-time, Ans thou shalt find their source - thoughts of me! 
Before one hope had blossom'd thus to perish, Thou shalt remember me : an aching heart 
With all his gifts to go down lone, forgotten, Must sometimes, in a joyous scene, be thine; 
Leaving not one his memory to cherish And suddenly, as from a dream, thou lt start, 
Who will deny that from such graves are springing Vhinking thou hear’st a voice resembling wine. 
Profounder truths and lessons more sublime, Thou shalt reme:nber me! thou canst not blot 
Than ail the gifted pens of bards and sages All that has past from out thy memory. 
Have sent to Hoat aloug the tide of Time? lin weal or Woe, Whatever be thy lot, 
Who has not caught from dy ine lips and Jances Liou canst uot chovse but still remember me a ul 
An impulse winning him to thoughts more true, —_— 
And deeds inore sacrificing, pure and tender, STANZAS TO A STILL-BORN INFANT. 
os an till that hou he ever dream d * knew ! _ | Oh, born to light, though not to life, my child- 
wi when the eifted stand on Death s dark threshold, My child, =<weet sharer of mv Wavwuard fate— 
_ ‘they surely feel the wish that fill’d their spiric For thee my harp, in silence long exiled, 
fo win a name to be a form more humble Onee more shall wake, lingering albeit and late 
Of the great hope that all live to inherit ! ‘The lay —though nought avail to dissipate 
Pesce to the slumbers of the early dying ! The shadows which thy destiny enfuld, 
Peace to the mind that pour’d its wealth too fast! ‘To tix those hues, brief even in fanc y's date, 
Aliready has oblivion, creeping slowly, Rott pledge of earliest love—(the heart’s hidden gold )- 
Mix‘d him with shadows of the buried past! ) sealed spring of thousand hopes, and sympathies unt old 
Sweet may his rest be, in that green, old churchyard ! 
Muy children’s footsteps lightly on him fall; 
And the ark s singing, and the loud wind’s murmur, 
steal o'er the <pot soften’d and musical ! 


At 


G. 


Thou blighted bud of being—if to be 
Indeed were thine, (thus dubious all we deem,) 
Tears have been shed, and pangs endured for thee, 
Ane thou of prese ient cares wert ceaseless theme; 
better that ealin, deep sleep than high aspirings ! And these and thou have passed alike—a dream 
(setter its sileuce than wide-spread renown ! Of ee ~, all dim and unrevealed; 
d better far in bricht worlds to pre 
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Earth has its due—what certain lite hath more, 
“Than waits on thy less surely quickened clay ! 
<x) the far wave, too weak to win the shore, 
~ Blends pure with ocean's deep its idle spray, 
The mightier bears the taint of earth away ; 
Imagination, too, of what had been, 
shapes yet her mystic tracery day by day; 
How like some lucid lake, where oft, at cen, 
Mirrors the illimitable are its multitudinous sheen, 
jn tranquil miniature, upon thy face 
And taintless brow it had been mine to gaze, 
{nd watch thy mother’s form reimaged there, 
~ And her deep eves in thine renew the rays ; 
Or how the head—thy little world—might raise 
4 fane, Where aspirations high should dwell, 
Even such as were thy sire’s in other days, 
safe from the mortal chill which those befell— 
such may no longer be—and thus, perchance, “tis well. 
Pass thou unwept : even that beloved breast 
Whence thou hadst drunk young life, may now be 
calm :— 
What hast thou lost ?—-nay, what hadst thou possessed ? 
A sea of bitterness—a drop of balm. 
Hath hope no solace now !—hath love no charm !—- 
Pain hath no terror to a doom like thine : 
Dear purchase asks the strangely envied palm. 
Few win—who win with life, with lite resign. 
Happy thy wakeless rest—ah, happier dcemed if mine 





—_ 


THE GRANDAME—A FRAGMENT, 
Kighty summers o'er her head 
Have passed, 
Yet still she walks the earth 
With lightsome step. 
No cares harass her guileless heart, 
Nor pondered woes, nor gloomy thoughts | 
Are nourished in her mind. 
By blazing fire and happy hearth, 
She sits contentment ; 
And o’er the youthful faces 
Vhat surround her seat ; 
Sheds mirth and joyful wonder. | 
With tales oft told, 
But ever willing heard, 
She feeds their greedy fancy : 
Ilow knights of old, 
By deeds of arms and prowess great, 
Had conquered and had won ; 
How beauteous dames, 
With grateful arms, and praises loud, 
Received them. 
Or, sooth to say, some other theme 
Might charm the wondering child : 
How daring youth, 
With ‘venturous heart 
And eager soul, 
Attacked a giant fell, 
Whose deeds of blood 
And savage mien 
Struck horror dread and deep. 
Or to some wild and mournful tale, 
She'd change with glistening eye ; | 
And tell how, on the foaming deep, 
“Midst lightning’s flame 
And thunder’s peal, 
A shattered bark was driven : 
How loud the shriek 
And fierce the yell 
That burst from every breast, 
As, on the rock, 
The trembling ship 
Is dashed with frightful force. 
With these and other moving tales 
She'll pass the winter's night ; 
Then, as the hour draws | 
Nigh for rest, 
Their minds she'll turn above, 
And paint to each 
The holy joy 


That there await: the good. | 


lier aged hands she'll now empioy 
Their simple dress 
To dotf; 
And then to kneel 
With fervent mind, 
Directs the willing child. 
in lisping accents 
Sweet, their prayer 
She hears with purest pleasure ; 
And in her arms, 
With fond embrace, 
Craves blessings 
(on their head. 
> * a * 
The child’s delight, 
The mourner’s stay, 
The ever ready friend; 
May sweetest bliss 
And endless joy 
Such virtue always find ! N. 


we 


NOT WORDs, BUT FLOWERS, 
By Spencer Hacc, the Sherwood Forrester. 
ring me a poem, Betsy love, 
Not writ in words, but flowers, 
Gather'd from lane, and field, and grove, 
In May’s delicious hours : 
lor I full oft have known thee show 
Poetic taste and skill, 
In making wreaths of wild-tlowers glow 
Harmonious to thy will. 
Bring then, a wild, sweet poem bring, 
That to the heart will bear 
Whate’er of blossoi-bursting spring 
The memory holds most dear ! 
Let its first verse be volden brooin, 
Its next a White-thorn spray, 
Its third a wild-rose in full bloom, 
From some green bowery way : 
For these will “mind me much of thee, 
While from the future turning 
To long-gone hours of ectasy, 
Ere thou wert wan with mourning : 
Ev’n Hope itself will backward steal, 
Charmed by such emblems gay, 
And brightlier smile, as they reveal 
Thy own life’s lovely May ! 
Betsy, bring daisies from the hill, 
(nd cowslips from the valley 
Primroses from the wood-side rill, 
Where ring-doves love to dally 
And bluebells from beneath the boughs 
That o’er the warm bank spread; 
Where violets breathe their sweetest vows, 
And bine and bramble wed. 
Bring from yon blackbird’s choral shade, 
Where gladdest sounds are born, 
A branch of blossomy crab, array’d 
In hues that mock the morn; 
And fetch the full-orb’d king-cup bright, 
And meadow-lady, while 
I stand and watch thee with delight 
From this old village stile. 
And hie thee where broad chestnuts flower 
Where oft, in life’s young day, 
We felt the rapturous evening hour 
Melt our fond thoughts away. 
Then pull we down the waxlike cone, 
That blooms o’er one dear spot; 
And thence bring, too, for joys fur-tlown, 
The sweet foryet-me-not, 
Betsy, my love ! my heart of hearts ! 
My muse ! my life of life ! 
The word a thrill still new imparts, 
Whene’er | call thee— Wite ! 
There is a melody in flowers 
By thy light fingers strung, 
In sunny fields or shadowy bowers, 
Whea the glad year ix young ! 
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And ‘tis most sweet with thee to tread 
Wherever they abound, 
And catch the ectasy they shed 
On everything around: 
For wide o’er mountain, plain, and dell, 
Their countless little blooms 
Are stars, that sparkle to dispel 
Life’s sad and weary glooms,. 
Then thanks to thee, loved poetess ! 
The wreath by thee entwined 
Bespeaks, in words of blessedness, 
The beauties of thy mind! 
For flowers— dear flowers— I love to greet 
Their hues from spray or sod : 
They are the language, mute though meet, 
When Nature worships God! 





GROUP ITM. 
CLASSICAL AND REFLECTIVE POETRY. 


HYMN TO “REASONS 


The life of Man were a lifein Death, without /easo) 


The subjoined poem will be better understood, by the ordinars 
readers of poetry, from the few words explanatory of the motive 
pouver of the piece, which we take the liberty to prefix, althoucl 
they were intended only for the eve of the Editor. 


(I submit to vour judgment a few lines which TP wrote upon rising 
from the perusal of the greatest work of the immortal Coleridge 
** The Friend " :—for if the Reason be the only hight and medium, 
in and through whieh alone we are made conserous snd 
partakers of the Eternal Truths which Grd has made the polker 
the world, —that which was written by Coleridge, solely tor the 
purpose of directing men’s thoughts and conscrences to this miomier 
tous truth, (being in itself the ground of all other truths, the tres 
fountain of all wisdoni.) miust surely be considered his 
work. And the reflections of others, if thev be 
tions, however faint, of the light. so far 
awaken the minds of others to this true know ledue 
and thus echo the eternal oracle — Py ah ¢ 
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Life, thou art a dark and troubled dream, 

Dim-shadewing with thy wings our proper being 
Clouding the spirit that shonld shed hy 
Bright to the vision of our inward-seeins 
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Yet not the less, my soul, | str 
The film of matter from thy God-like eve, 
That thon may’st know and feel His 
That light thy passage thro” Eternity 
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Alas ! how few those holy rays desery, 
Crush’d by the Sense’s vilest tyrann 
The herd’s inglorious days roll 
Dark ning the image of the Deits 
Theu never seek to know Lite’ COUNT or 
As they were creatures of a destiny , 
And the calm Conscience, Which should be a Bricnd, 
Is alien to their hearts of vanity 
It is a mournful thought, O God ! that they, 
Whose souls are lighted by Thy smile divine, 
Should seek to shadow that prolific ray, 
They dwell in darkness, who were born to shine. 
And to reflect thy heavenly light on high, 
Th’ eternal Reason, which we have trom Thee, 
Reason supreme, “tis that a/one whereby 
We contemplate our own eternity ! , 
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Ere the first dawning of created dav. 
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Ev'n as the clouds reflect the sun’s bright ray, 
Diffusing the glad light with varied hue, — 
And multiply the beams they eannot pay, 
As in return some gratitude to show ;— 


So should the soul reflect the Reason’s light, 

The precious boon by God to mankind giv’n, 
Grateful for that it verer can requite, 

Though it should make its own ;turn to Heay’n! 


Shine inward then, O glorious ray divine ! 
For thou hast shone throngh all eternity— 

()! shine in me—-for He has made thee mine. 
One with my being and identity. 


()! rise, my thoughts, in gratitude to Him 
Who hath ordain’d my soul to dwell in thee. 
light ! and let me triumph over sin, 
And vindicate mine own divinity ! 
kor what ?—if He had never made thee mine. 
Nor made me conscious of thy mystery, 
My very life had crept o’er Earth supine, 
The creature of a fated destiny ! 


The cattle grazing on the grassy lea, 
The herb that flutters in the joyous wind, 
Had met a fate as noble and as free 
For they have sense—have life—but have rot mind! 


And what is mind but self lit up by thine 
Eternal radiance? What the gift of ther. 
But that all-living light, which ave must shine, 

Wherever thou dwellest, in /ufinity! 


are the rays that cirele round the Throne, 
Whence beams the glory of the Arech-Unseen ! 
Thine are the smiles Hle sheddeth on His own. 


Raising the heart above this transient seene ! 


() mystic Conscience ! thine Arch-angel ery, 
Heard o'er the tumult of the world’s vain noise. 
l reverenee ¢ it t/ U prophe Vs 


Q) Reason ! warning with a prophet’s voice ; 
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[t is no less than truth, though it might seem 
To thoughtless folly arrogance to say— 

To folly shrinking from Light's inward beam, " 
“None to himself doth his due homage pay ! 


Yet pause, and think,—to contemplation grand 
Pay your arrear, cast off your vanity, 

Expatiate for a while in Thought’s wide land.— 
Land unexplored and all-unknown to ye ;- 


And to your hearts will glide an holy light, 
Won from Reflection’s ever-beaming ray, 

And rouse your souls from their long, dreamless Night. 
To the bright morning of eternal Day ! 


Arise, arise ! the God within ye know ! 
Steep not the spirit in dull lethargy :’ 
Virtue’s high path ascend with lefty brow, 
And vindicate your Immortality ! 
a. a. wea 


ADDRESS FROM THE SPIRIT OF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY To THI 
STUDENTS OF THE MORAL PHILOSOLHY CLASS IN) THI 
UNIVERSITY OF ST, ANDREW'S, 


Haste ! oh haste! I have eall’d ye long, 
I shine through the mist of years ; 

A holy spirit pervades my shrine 
To seatter doubts and fears : 

Lam rich with the glorious spoils of Eld, 
With the lore of gifted seers. 

I will strew, as T tread your cloister’d hall, 
The visions which Plato drew : 

O how my heart thrill’d with delight- 
Perchanee they might be true! 

They will stir your thoughts like Musie’s swell: 
Such dreams ve never knew. 

We'll bend o’er the Stagyrite’s* noble dust; 
But no tear shall dim our eve ; 

A colder spirit congeals the drop 
And cheeks the rising sigh ; 

For a haughty Stoie marks our grief — 
Zeno is standing by, 

Come, then, I'l] lead your willing feet, 
Not by Castalia’s stream, 

Not to the vale where Poneus glides 
And Tempe’s marbles gleam: 

But through a tresher nobler maze- 
The groves of Aeademe. 

There bi pic Urus, great and good, 
His mental feast shall spread ; 

Take from his hand yon talisman, 
Thy cares thy griets are fled : 

Then pluck that fragrant myrtle green, 
And wreathe it round thy head ! 

And see ! clad in Egyptian stole, 
The Samian sage appears. 

It is—it is Pythagoras 
His Grod-like form uprears, 

And bears that brow where swell sublime 
The garner’d thoughts of years. 

Behold—my pride—-yon ecare-worn wight ! 
No genius lights his eye, 

But call to mind the poison-eup— 
His high philosophy ;— 

Hush ! 1 will summon Socrates, 
He'll teach you how to die. 

Yet kneel not blindly !- 
The page of Destiny ? 

Ah! none with me may seek to cross 

_ The dark unhallow’d sea 

Chat rolls before her gloomy hall,—- 
The shrine of Mystery. 

Nor will I tempt your vagrant steps 

_ Where Elean Pyrrho trod 

lhe man who doubted een his doubts, 
Himself.— his soul, - his God. 

Ah! no,—TI ne’er would tempt your feet 
On such a cheerless road. 
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But when Misfortune rains her ills 
On your devoted head,— 

When Calumny’s envenom’d web 
Around your fame is spread,— 
When all the ties that bind to Earth 

Are rudely severed,— 


When, hanging o’er a dying friend, 
Thy heart is chill and drear,— 

When prostrate o'er his wasted corpse, 
You groan upon the bier ;— 

I will be there to soothe thy grief 
And wipe away the tear. 

Should pale-faced Envy raise her head, 
And hiss upon thy name,— 

Should wild ambition fire thy breast, 
With reckless, ruthless flame ; 

Ill shield thee from thyself and foes, 
Thy saviour—still the same. 


Be thou my child ! thy head shall tower 
Among thy compeers high, 

Sublime as yonder hoary piles 
That frown unto the sky ; 

Pleasure and Peace thy constant guests, 
calmly thou shalt die. 


Be thou my child ! the priceless mines 
Of roougur | will disclose 

A wondrous gem,— the HUMAN MIND— 
Its duties,—all it owes ;: 

A cure tor all its little pride- 
A balm for allits woes. 


Then haste ! oh haste ! I have called ye long, 
I shine through the mist of years ; 

\ holy spirit pervades my shrine, 
Dispelling doubts and fears ; 

‘Tis | alone can nerve the heart 
And dry the mourner’s tears. 


ALTERI SHCULO PROSINT, 


They slumber, and are bound and blinded—they 
The lords of earth perchance the heirs of heaven 
And who their Dalilahs ? doth fiend or fay 

Flutter the vampire wing to lull and slay ? 

Stirs aught around their couch the poppied air 
Which steals the frame throughout, a subtle leaven, 
Rendering it strengthless to resist or bear ? 

Lo vou 2 demon triad—ever near 

The food lethargic lynorance, Penury, 

And Superstition—that hoar hag, whose brow 
Glares bloody through the veil of mystery 

She shrouds her hideousness withal these three, 
Prime progeny of sloth obscene, who now, 

In loathsome interunion linked strong, 

Do reproduce their parent ceaselessly : 

Man slumbers, and these bind him—-God ! how long? 


| Thev slumber, and are bound and blinded, who 
| Draw ease, wealth, luxury from that vile trance. 
The many slumber: have the wakeful few 


| 


Self-deemed such— no vigilant tyrants too, 

Whose stern behests fulfil they { Speed Thy glance 

O'er the throng universe and know uncraved 

Still man’s twain destinies one—to enslave or be en- 
slaved. 


Yea, destinies : though man have wrought them first, 
Yet such the intricacy of the chain, 

So strictly knitted round his heart and brain, 
That he, albeit self-trammelled, cannot burst 
His fetters and be free—be man again— 

Save by the laggard Patience, and a still 
Indomitable energy of will, 

Defensive warfare he be taught to wage, 

And bid far-sighted Prudence forth, a guide 
To pilgrim Reason, scattering far and wide 
(While echoless as snow her footstep falls,) 
The immortal seeds of truth— revivified, 
Which may work marvels to another age, 

Yet leave the present hopeless, cureless thralls. 
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Must we then only live to life blaspheme, 

Poor tuys of destiny, a stricken race ! | 
To me much meditating on this theme, 


Whene’er with aching brow and heart | trace 
‘ ° b J 4 ' 

The history of man and man’s disgrace, 

(These ever one in deed, and oft in name,) 


Through passive ages of endurance base, 

A record apathy should write alone ; 

Or on the crimsoned page, Whose letters Hame 
And sword have graven,-every word a groan 
The past brings agony, the pre-ent shame. 

Slaved by thyself, whom none might else enslave, 

Nature had formed thee for high things— the boon 

Thy fathers lost—hast thou redeemed it! Nnave, 

Fool, tyrant to thyself alike—thy noon 

Of opportunity hath ceased to shine- 

All present antidote defies thy bane— 

Freedom were but thy malison—such shrine 

As thou that holiest offering would deprave : 
Vain are thy startled slumbers— vain the throes 
Convulsive of thy being, ere it close ; 

Thy dust perchance may nurture hope—-but vain 

Even hope to thee of aught beside the grave. 

Vain for thyself—oh, not all vain for thine. 


THE WISH, 
Oh ! give me matchless eloquence, 


And words of thrilling fire, 
And with the breath of Poesy 


My panting breast inspire ! 
} would not lay me in the grave, 
The being of a day, 
To join the crowd of nameless dead, 
As nameless as are they. 
Perhaps when I sleep quietly 
Beneath the waving erass, 
The passer by may mark the spot, 
And linger ere he puss. 
J] care not tor the sorrowing 
Of those who knew me here ; 
Ah! they may drop upon iny grave 
Full many a bitter tear. 
Sut e’en the dearest must forget: 
Grief quickly passes by : 
The flower they planted on my grave 
Will like their sorrow die ; 
While if the world has heard of me, 
By aught that T have done, 
My brow shall wear eternally 
The wreath it may have won. 


GROUP IV. 
LEGENDARY, TRADITIONAL, AND SCOTTISH | 
POETRY. | 


THE PETRIFIED WEDDING.—A SOMERSETSHIRE LEGEND. 


(On my visiting the druidical remains which are disposed in circles 
in aw tield or meadow at Stanton Drew,* and which druidical remains 


no doubt gave name to the village, Pinquired of mine hostess with 
whom I abode, the why and wherefore of these remarkable relies. 
Her answer may be found in the following Hines; and as a proof that 


J may state. that the inhabitants 
and strenuously main- 
stones for 


every strange story is not incredible, 
i mean the peasintry) most firmly beneve, 
tain, the story of the Wedding Party being turned unto 
their impiety in profaning the Sabbath. | 

‘Twas on a morning fair and bright 

As ever yet blest human sight — 

A Sabbath May-day morn, when karth 

Looks fresh as at her virgin birth- 

Our old church bells sent forth a sound 

That rous’d the neighbouring hamlets round ; 

For well you know : a marriage peal 

Will drooping Sorrow’s eve unseal, 

While hearts that never knew a sigh, 

And eyes whose lids are ever dry, 

Ope but to greet, or heave to bless, 

The candidates for happiness. 

No wonder, then, that Stanton Drew 

Sent forth her children not a few, 
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hor Time ts ditferent now : 
Where we name one they reckoud ten. 
Sv young and old, and rich and poor, 
Came trooping round the old chureh door, 
And wondering, a=k*d impatiently — 

For whom that merry peal might be? 
Yet none made answer, save they knew 
They might not be of Stanton Drew. 


Some baron bold, or doughty knight. 
From Palestine’s red field of fisclit, 
With Syrian maiden nobly wou 
In Joppa, or in Ascalon ; 

Or doting eld, by tancy led 

With some young innecent tou wed, 
Comes here, shamvd at home to stay, 
To celebrate liis wedding avs 

Or spendthrift who, to widow old, 
Harters his name for brighter gold. 


Thus Wonder, fed by faint surmi-e, 
Stood gaping with eceg “lL eves ; 

Nor least when laughter, long and leud, 
Burst on the sight-expecting crowd, 
And strange wild voices rais'd a ery 
That told the sight was drawing nigh. 
ag nm ‘twas old Age confounde: 4 stood, 

For that wild laughter spoke no guod ; 
For how mistimed, misplaced, is mirth, 
That jests on consecrated earth, 

As they shall rne in Heav’n’s own hour, 
Who mock His name, or slight His power, 
Then ‘twas that matrons, wedded there, 
Turn’d red with rage, and pale with fear ; 
And fair young maids, old Stanton’s pride, 
Press‘d closer to their lovers’ ide—- 
Deeming, be sure, that state — 








Whose vows are followed by a ‘ Sty 
Much wondering that the h ioly Y a 
Crush'd not the-e objects of reproof. 


But, ‘tis not ever wilful sin 
Doth swiftly condemnation win ; 
Sure not immmediate— Veugeance kills 
Not as we deem, but as she wills. 
Hark ! creaking opes the enmbrous door, 
Loud grating on the marble floor ; 
And every eye is fix’d to see 
Who these rude revellers in: 
Then “twas that Expectation teok 
Astonishment’s bewildcer’d look : 
lor how might Reason justly pair 
Black Sin with those bright creature 
Virst, fifteen smiling maidens came, 
Their age alike, their looks the same 3 
Rach with a basket in her hand, 
Snow-white the dresses of the band ; 
Their number -howed, what some would hide, 
The summers of the wedded bride. 
In threes they came, in threes they past, 
Sweet singing, as their flowers they cast, 
A song to Venu-- Quocn of Love, 
fu-tead of } Vili to God wbove. 
Next came the bridegrooia snd his bride, 
All beauty, loveliness, and pride. 
In green and gold the youth was drest, 
A sword his knightly rank coulest ; 
And high in air above lis head, 
A snowy plume wide waving spread. 
Lockd arm in wrm, with stately stride, 
He led his fair and loveiy bride. 
His lovely bride!) O weeds are weak 
That matchless maidens charms to <peak. 
Her look, her air, her shane, her mien, 
Were all we taney Beauty's Queen 
Possest, when she, as poets suny, 
From Ocean's foain to being sprung ; 
Or might appear, if once again 
For earth she left the st: ry plain, 

And stood to human sight conftest 
A Kod less as a Woman dre-t, 
Clad in a rube¢ of purest white, 


; there’ 





Her beauty took the ravi-lra 
So bright, so spot.es*, Was the show, 
You might esteem it woven snow ; 

And yet 30 soit, 59 ‘thin, and elear, 

As is “th e summ rs 1100n- tide ail 

Her hair was like full-ripen’d corn, 
Peck'd with the dow-drops of the inorn, 
For there were laid among the curtis 
Rich strings of glittering erient pearls. 


Next came six maidens two and two, 
All fair and comely to the view ; 
Their bosoms bare, their zones unbound, 
Their brows with myrtle blossoms crown'd. 
These were the bridesmaids,—and, J ween, 
A stranger sight was never seen 
In these our days, or those of yore, 
(ome from a consecrated door. 
The sun shone clear, the sun shone bright 
In truth it were a goodly sight, 
But on this holy day, to see 
So glad and gay a company. 
They left the church, they left the read, 
Thev left wherever men abode, 
And as 2ncross the fields they went 
Uprose afresh their merriment. 
They came beneath a spreading tree, 
To them a welcome CANODY 5 
And there they sung in jocund strains, 
A song tradition still retalaes. 
Jo them all other themes ebove 
The wilful wavwardness of love. 
Let others, slaves to enstom still, 
The dictates cold she bids fulfil 
We minister to lordly will 
For aye and ever. 
Love knows no honds except his own, 
By this his birth divine is shown : 
Attempt to bind iim, he is flown 
For aye and ever. 


Life reft of love is nothing worth— 
A plague, a pestilence, a dearth ; 
Sut with him. what a heav'n is earth 
Por ave andever! 


Love comes as comes the morning bright, 


yoes the evening light, 
Aud none may stop his purposed fight 
Mor ave and ever. 


Love goes as 


“Jwas thus they sung beneath the tree, 
To them a welcome canopy 3 

Then on their way delighted went, 
With jest, and Iaveh, and merriment. 
Not far they past, When they espied 

A fiddler by their pathway vide - 

\ drunken knave unknown to few, 
That lived in honest Stanton Dres 
Outstretched o- n, he snoring lay : 
What was to te the Sabbath d: uy! 
lwo things alone he coun d dear, 
Namely, his fiddle aud hi: ‘es 

But Gods commands are vilifie vd 
As much by drunkenness a Pr ride 3; 
As they shall find, to their dis nay, ; 
Who desecrate the Sabbath de Ly 
For high or low, vice is the same- 
The only difference is the mame. 


“A dance, a dance !- the bridegroom eried 


A dance, a donee!” exclaimed the bride 


A dance, a dance!” the maidens all 
Did in one voice together call. 
The word had mage in its sound ; 
Uprose the fiddler with a bound, 
Amazed, and yet right iad to = 
So fair and bright a Cohipaiy. 


si \W\ hat do Vou choo e, good cir? said He, 


. There’ earce a tiyr unk Nowh to re . 
Bat meet > your choice, and Tv i piny, 
Peay t} wonNgH It “6 1 = ibbath | HA 
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“There is a tune,” the bridegroom cried, 
Which some may tear, and others chide ; 
But yet, it matters nought to me, 
Nor to this goodly company. 
We call it * Dian’s dear delight. 
Since best it suits the moony night 
But others, knave, and thou as well, 
Ascribe it to the Prince of Hell. 
Be this thy task,and thou shalt win 
Our gold ; so instantly begin.” 
The maidens form “d a circle wide, 
Each with her basket by her side. 
The bride and bridegroom hand in hand 
Within that joyous circle stand. 
The bridesmaids fair with myrtles crowned, 
Their bosoms bare, their zones unbound, 
stand — three on either side, 
Beside the bridegroom and the bride. 
The fiddler touch’d his instrument, 
And on and on the dancers went. 
With graceful step. and blithesome spring, 
They make the circuit ef the ring. 
The eircling maids, too, dinee around, 
With joy’s own light fantastie bound. 
Light as the clonds upon the sky, 
They seem to float, they seem to fly. 
Tue sun shone clear, the sun shone bright 
In truth it were a goodly sight, 
But on this holy day, to see 
So gay and glad a company. 
Now, mark the judgment— mark it well, 
That on these impious dancers fell! 
No lightning tlash’d no thunders roll'd 
‘Yo scare the weak, or fright the bold ; 
Earth open‘d not her mouth, as erst 
She did on horal’s tribe accurst ; 
No tempest howl'd among the trees ; 
No deadly blast came on the breeze ; 
No rain-storm dread his stores unbound, 
As when he Noah's neighbours drowned. 
The daisy with unmoisten’d eye 
Look’d upward smiling to the sky. 
The king-cup, in his vestment bright, 
Stood glistening in the morning light. 
The grass had on its Emerald sheen 
May’s own dear rich delightful green; 
And all below, and all above, 
Look’d only as Love looks on love. 
‘iwiee round the ring they circling past, 
Aud now prepare they for the Inst. 
* A merrier note!” the bridegroom Cries. 
‘A merrier note!” the bride replies, 
“ A merrier note!” the maidens all, 
In one loud voice together call. 
The fiddler bows, 8 hand is on ; 
There was a note, but, lo! ‘tis gone : 
‘The dance that was atresh begun 
[s over ere the danee is done. 
The bridegroom as he clasp’d his bride 
The tiptoed maids on either side 
The fiddler, as his bow he sent 
Across the sounding instrument 
The cirling ring that seerm’d to fly 
Light as the clouds across the sky 
All, all, no sign, no warning given, 
By outrag’d Earth, or angry Heav'n; 


Smote by stern Vengeance, dread and dire, 


Whose motion was as flashing fire ; 

Without a sigh, without a groan, 

Stood still and stiffen’d into stone. 
There are who may this tale esteem 

As some craz‘d poet's idle dream ; 

A phantasy of madness born 

A thing that Wisdom holds in scorn 

A ~ brave dlowy SCCHC, a vj ion caught 

| rou. the vain realias of vainer thougdit. 

Yet, tis not so: 1 ouly tel] 

W hat once T radition AY hefell 

lnayes past. Put ful © or true, 


Jie -tones remein in Stanton Drev. 
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THE WEE VOYAGER. 
‘On seeing a notice in a Scotch paper, that a vessel had discovered a 
hare floating in the Firth of Forth, upon a sheet of ice, to the 
Ocean. | 


An’ whar’ are ye gaun, ye wee voyager, 


At e’en whan it’s sae late ! 
Aw’ whar’ are ye gaun, ye Wee voyager, 
Ou sic an eerie gate ¢ 
Ye’re sailin’ awa’ in a cauld, eauld bark, 
An’ nae a frien’ beside ye; 
Ye’re sailin’ awa’ in a eauld, cauld bark, 
Without ane helm to guide ye. 
Ye ha’e nae a mast, ye ha’e nae a sail, 
Nor bield frae win’ to hide ye: 
The lift glowrs mirk, an’ it threatens a gale. 
Sae ill will sure betide ve. 
The gloamin’ is cauld, and the gurly sea 
I - yapen to owertap Ve, 
The big pellocks soom, and the wild maws wing, 
Watchin’ to etrap ye. 
The sun has now set in a blea, blea cloud, 
Mirkness is Comin’ on: 
There ‘s nae a stern in its hie, hie bauk, 
Nor moon upon her throne. 
The wraith o’ the storm shows her grim, grim face, 
The petrel skred aloud; 
Sea an’ vird look sick — lift gin it wad fa’, 
For Nature’s fun’ral shroud ! 


ighs 


Then whar fore sail Ve, in ye re frail, frail bark, 
At sic unseemly hour / 

Come vere ways wi’ me, (the Skipper then said.) 
Frae gurly Qcean’s power. 

An’ his coggly punt the Skipper then launeh’d 
Upon the rearin’ wave ; 

And stoutly he plied wi’ his stumpy oar, 
The wee voyager to save. 

Then, glegly he reach'd the wee timid puss, 

An’ snateh’d her frae the flood: 
An now the maukin that ance saild 
Rins i the bonny green wood. 

J. L., Ne 


— 
—« 


MADGH. 


Madge is like a stately tower 
Made of alabaster: 
Neer without a cunnin 


Can the priest go past her. 


glower 


Madge has ave a laughin’ e’e, 
Bless the kindly rays ot ! 
Conld a weary wight like 
But secure the gaze ot: 


me 


Then let howling storms affright 
Sun and moon to madness : 
Mine's a day that’s ever bright, 
Mine’s a night 0° gladness. 


Phen let scores 0° crosses fa’, 
Gloomy cares a hunder : 
Madge’s mirth will gleam through a, 
Like the nightly thunder. 


Madge has aye a langhin’ e’e, 
less the kindly rays ot! 

But a weary wight lke me 
Maunna bide the gaze o't. 


O STANEHIVE IS A BONNIE, BONNER TOUN ! 


() Stanehive*® is a bonnic., bonnie toun, 
From its quiet bay bright peeping: 

‘"Twixt the rocks sae hard and bare, 
Like a little den sleet ping. 

There aince lived a bonnie, bonnie lass 
And worthy wa: 

She was like the bonnie toun, 


He the rocks of strong Dun 


hae ent hay 
Re have Lui 1] 


the TH 
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She was mine by rights—a’e night 
In the starry clear December, 
She did squeeze my hand +o warni, 
Looked sO kindly, ] remember. 
But for want of needfu’ cash, 
I was blate to tell my story ; 
And so I lost my bonnie lass, 
And anither cam’ afore me. 
Truth, she had a laughing e’e, 
And her mou’ was made for kissing: 
Light her step, and when she spak’ — 
Ilka word did seem a blessing. 
Q she was a bonnie, bonnie lass, 
Worthy was the man that got her ; 
Ne’er Without a tear I pass 
Sweet Stanehive, and strong Dunottar! 


3. &. BB. 


THE EMIGRANT S REVISIT. 
Twice twa-and-twenty autumn suns 
Had elad the fields in waving grain, 
When frae far distant lands 1 eam’ 
To see my youthti’ hame again. 
Een in that time, but little change 
The outward face o° Nature wore: 
There stood the trees; and through the glen 
The burn sang sweetly as before. 
But yet there was an unco change 
Where’er | look’d--whate’er | saw: 
In vain the watery e’e | strained 
To see ni tuther’s aneient ha’. 
An auld aik tree, or aiblins twa, 
In spite o° Time, was still the same-- 
Was a’ that stood to tell the place 
(Woimy ainee blithe and happy hame. 
The weel-kent road adoun the park 
I looked for, but couldna® see— 
Where te the kirkjon Sabbath morn, 
I’ve toddled hy my fuither’s knee: 
That park, the scene of childish glee, 
Alas ! was noo nae langer green: 
An’ een the very kirk itsel’ 
Was changed frae what it ainee had been. 
I <peerd wi friendly, kind regard, 
lor vouthfa’ cronies, ane or twae; 
The \ led me to the vreen ki kvard, 
\un’ pointed where their 
Ih mound o° yirth they loot me 
Some auld acquaintance slumber'd there 
[ thocht my heavin’ heart wad burst- 
or oh, that heart was Was salir! 


ashes lay. 


seve. 


sair 
To see aince mair mv hative place, 
I’ve sail’d across the stormy main; 
An’ oh! I thocht some auld. kent face 
Wad bid me welcome back again : 
But a’ my early friends are gane, 
An’ a” are strangers grown to me: 
An’ lam left 
L sapless, bendin’, 


alane, alane, 
j Wither d tree. 
W. G. 


LILT TO THE RISING SUN, 


1 Whaur ha’e ve been ? 
e seem 't til] ha’e mounted till hevin, 
Elijah, upon the pale meen 
viven. 


() whaur ha’e ve been, sun 


Last flat ue 
As Ve drapt, like 
The a 
The voung lambs are bleatin’, the wild flow’rs are greetin’ 
Thy comin’, and gladly the burn-trouts play: 
Aud the sky and the sea stan’ like twins at thy knee; 
Then why leuk sae dim. and sae dowie, and wae ! 


Mami 7. 


‘ 
mintie o gi unto thee 


O what are ve, sun / and what ha’e ve seen, 
ryre , . . . . e 
Phe lee lang nicht hevin hie 
And what's a ee “mong the starlets keen, 
iat Wee thn tana th a , 
rat lie the lang lanes o° Eternity 


art the first flow’r o’ 
if ly Cro net to 1a li noy iPcay 

fair clime— 
dowle. and Wie 


aa 


eaxuld nor winter in thy 


There's mae 


wT) 
; 
.? 
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whv leuk sae dim, and sx 








“May often be journeying joyfully thither, 
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Thou hast traced wi’ a pencil 0” licht and o’ flame, 
The glory o’ God on the far awa sea 3 

(nd never a king had a choir to sing 

~ On his bridal feast such as waiteth thee. 


Then come frae thy eastern ha’s, come wi’ thy brichtness, 
The waves will haud up yer’ lang train as ye gae ; 
pyt on thy mantle o° beauty and lichtness, 
And leuk nae mair dim, and dowie, and wae. 
Ss. C. W. 


KILMAVEONATG. 


EEE 


lines written at Dunkeld in September Is4l, on returning from a | 
7 visit to Blair- Athole. 


hiln aveonaig :t! e Gael etyimol wv of which name 1 will not at 


tempt to explain) lies immediately above the Pass of Nilhecranhie. 
ar j f ins part oft i} t par shiot Blair-Athole,. but VW aN here stand 
for the whole of the Blair. Its Epis peal chapel. belfry and ar 


went burial-ground, Iving around the building, all forma a singular 
memorial of the olden time. ] 
Jyear Kilmaveonaig, thy braes are reposing 
On Athole’s proud bosom, so sunny and still; 
[grieve that the winding Strathgarry is closing 
heir light from my vision with forest and hall, 
ver hill and oer terest, by distance deere asing, 
Schehallion heaves proudly to view thee below : 
(er hill and o'er torrent, that rushes unceasing, 
Look down the high suminits of dark Ben-y-Gloe, 
Like giants o’erwatehing an infant in slumber, 
The old mighty mountains stand silent around, 
While songs from the streams flowing by without num- 
be Yr, 
\t noontide and midnight thy lullaby sound. 
Ve waters of Athole—the Tilt and the Garry 
ne'er from the banks that embrace you depart, 
Lest danger, and ruin, and sadness ye carry 
On Kilmaveonaig, the place of my heart ! | 
Ye winds, that through glen and in corrie are swelling, 
Blow soft as ve eTOss “. or harmless if shrill, 
But chasing the blight from the leaf, or dispelling 
The clond with its tempest, and mists that would 
chill ! 
And i. if misfortune befall not, to wither 
The feelings that spring as its beauty I praise, 


! 


With heart that is fresh as the green of its braes ! 
mn, &. 


THE AULD SCOTS SPRINGS. 


The auld Scots springs, the dear Scots >prings, 
That in my childhood pleasured me : | 
How different frae the senseless things 


Brought o’er fra France an’ Italy ! 


} 
Alas! our ancient native tunes 
Are known and relish’d now by few ; 
These foreign follies rule the hour, 
And still the ery is Something new ! | 
The musie played in bower and hall, | 
O'er which our artists raptured bend, | 
It seems but wild confusion all, 
Without beginning middle end. | 
With graceful turn, and melting close, | 
Our sweet and simple native airs, 
They lull’d the infant to repose, | 
And soothed the man of silver hairs. | 
Their memory still is dear to me, 
Fraught wi’ the joys of * Auld lang syne ;” 


My heart until the day I dee 
Their lingerin’ echoes winna tyne. 
WILLIAM CALDER. 


GROUP V. 
MISCELLANEOUS POETRY. 

THE RIVALS. 

Two rivals—young and aged —met 
Within the fairy bay, 

Where Beauty and her radiant set 
_ Of smiles and glances play ; 
The one was Love, so fond and fair, | 
Phe other. Grold. the millionaire. 
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* Hlow’s this,” cried Gold, 
* That Love's so bold, 
\ pirate on the coast 
Where wealthy I 
Have sovereignty, 
As Beauty ‘s fain te boast 2” 
Love curled his handsome lip with pride, 
Said Gold was base, and basely lied ; 
To which quoth Gold, © She can’t endure 
The beggar, Love,—the bey is poor.” 
Friends interposed—the duel stay’d, 
Wisely advising, “ Try the maid :” 
So, bending now in Beauty's bower, 
Lach ply’d her heart with all his power. 
Love lit the bea ons of his eves, 
And Beauty blushed with joy ; 
Love uttered burning words and sighs, 


Then Beanty kissed the bo 


Ah. Love ai she said, “come weal or woe, 


With you alone through life 1 go.” 
The graceful vonth 
Believed it truth —~ 
And came forth gay and bold: 
“Now, Sir, advance,” 
With haughty glance 
He said to seorntul Crold, 
Love's vellow rival bent his knee 
To Beauty with a pedigree, 
\ casket, carriage, laqueys tall, 
Soiree, and rout, and frequent ball : 
* Oho ‘dear (sold [7 false Beauty eried, 
“TPH gilt fond Love and be your bride.” 
Grold tied the knot Love left the shore. 
Now, Love and Beauty meet no more. 


STANZAS TO FANCY. 


Seldom is the enchantment broken 
Paney doth around her cast, 
Not a joy but leaves its token 
Lovely-thrilling to the last; 
Why of paceless bliss complain, 
Doth not memory remain / 


Searcely deeming why— delighted 
Thought renews each vanished scene, 
Jovance dimmed, expectance blighted, 
Live they yet in what hath been, 
Years remembered, shadows caught, 
Rising In the * light of thought.” 
Musie of the childhood hour 
Wakes in many an after tone. 
Hopes and terrors, passion s dower, 
Never, never are they flown, 
To the heart where onee they rested, 
Theirs a charm by time invested. 
Silent paths of peaceful wanderings, 
Falling leat and changeful billow, 
Streamlet’s musical meanderings, 
Margin sedge and silvery willow, 
Varied each and lovely all, 
\s the visions they reeall. 
(on the gentle brow or bosom 
I< the token love hath placed, 
Wakes not fautasies that blossom, 
Mortal pen hath never traced, 
Ile who wreathed it there is gone, 
Lives his Image still thereon. 
Sinall their source, let none despise 
Feelings “ through the heart re-sent, 
Nothing boots it whence they rise, 
“Tis the passion with them blent. 
Pluck the lily from its stem, 
Gaze not on the mantled stream. 
Slumber ye in faney’s bower, 
(Rapture’s self is rapture’s dream, ) 
Wre athiny each ph ilitasmal flower 
In her witch uy twilight yleam, 
Vision's brighter glow would chase, 


} 


borms of vlit, und love, ind vrace 


J. ALO. 
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Song and beauty wait ye there, 
In that twilight universe, 
Hers the realm whose spell-wove air 
Thousand stars in light imcrease, 
Realm where transport ever glows, 
Realm of life without its woes. 


Hers an atmosphere of passion, 
Breathed by passionate souls alone, 
Hope, the spirit’s sole creation, 
Lingering where her first rays shone, 
Joy whose fragrant pinions light 
Stir the gale that tracks her flight. 


WRITTEN IN A GLADE IN EPPING FOREST. 
BY CALDER CAMPBELL. 


The circumstance doth still endear the scene !— 
Yet, in these sunny glades, sweet moods of mind 
*Midst fitful pains of body do I find ; 

And gather from green branches hopes as green, 

That wither soon as culled ! This woodland screen 
Shuts out a world’s disquict :—I have heard 

The banded nightingales, when there has been 
The plenteous dew-fall on the grass, that stirred 

With the cool breath of evening :--I have seen 
The forest deer, bounding in liberty,-— 

And heard the cuckoo’s dear, familiar call, 

Which whistling blackbirds answered !—-More than all, 
The voice of Friendship hath, in accents free, 

Spoke kindness to my heart :—Should I not grateful be? 


SCNNET.—TO A POET. 


Like to the music of a rich-toned fiute, 
Breathed by the brink of some unrufiled lake, 
When all around is motionless and mute, 
Thy sweet and plaintive melodies awake 
Within the sanctuary of the heart, 
A thrill such sounds and scenes alone impart. 
The recollections of departed youth,— 
The feelings cherished most in their decline— 
Find echoes true in every word of thine; 
And thou hast painted, in its native truth, 
Nature’s external aspect—dark or bright, 
In vernal freshness in autumnal blight 
And viewed alike, with philosophic eye, 


The humblest things on earth—the brightest in the 


sky ! ANNE. 
TO A SWALLOW. 


Birp of the restless wing ! 
From what Winter-home on a distant strand, 
Where cold ne’er chills the glowing Spring, 
Com’'st thou to our fair land ! 
Hast thou cross‘d the ocean, 
And left behind that far off sunlit shore, 
Again to please us with thy gladsome motion, 
Till Summer's reign is oer! 
Didst thou, when far away, 
Thy little clay-built nest still keep in sight ; 
Didst thou sometimes pine far our Summer's day, 
And its calm tranquil night !? 
And did my own sweet home, 
When far away, in thy memory dwell, 
Didst thou, though forced by Winter's power to roam, 
Still fondly love it well ! 
Thrice welcome art thou then, 
Beneath my straw-thatch’d roof to build thy nest ; 
Till with the rose thou pass away again, 
There undisturbed to rest. 
Tell me, who hath taught thee, 
Through the mid air to take thy wand'ring way !? 
What kind power hath hither brought thee, 
At the appointed day! 
Hast thou held on thy way, 
The earth unseen, amid the gloom of night ? 
Hath the mystic star, with its ciimm’ring ray, 
Guided thy course aright / 
Hiow knew’st thou that the flowers 
Were springing 2gain from the spel!-free’d earth, 
And thine old friends in their verdant bower 
Were welcoming their birth . 














Though Reason be not thine, 
Nor knowledge gained in long and painfal hours 
Yet our great Father-God, thy friend and mine, ’ 
Doth give thee wondrous powers. ° 
He teacheth thee to tell 
The time when thou shouldst quit our island shore - 
He guides thee safely o’er the ocean’s swell, 
Above the wild waves roar. 
The same all-seeing eye, 
Whose sleepless glance is ever bent on thee — 
The same all-powerful hand is ever nigh, 
Watching and guiding me. 
When Life’s sun leaves the Jand 
O’er Death’s dark waves, amid the gloom of nich+ 
He too will lead me with a gentle hand = 
Into the realms of light. 


MADRIGAL. 


Is not this world a world all bright 

To souls whose love and life are one ? 
Twin sparkles of coeval light, 

Twin chords in mysti¢ unison; 

One rude touch mars of each the tone, 
Of each one cloud obscures the sheen; 

Love vanished, life but lingers on, — 
Drear shade of all its past hath been. 


Perchance to-morrow steals the rose 
Of mortal loveliness away; 
Yet why should he repine who knows 
It brightly blooms for him to-day? 
*Twere vain to anticipate decay 
The true, fond heart would break to see; 
Quenched in one shadow, eye and ray 
Can each for other mourner be! 


To blend with each one other heart, 

Blend them inextricably one; 
Lest to the joy of life to impart, 

And soothe the pang it may not shun; 

To win, and wear the wreath when won, 
Accorded at thy sacred shrine: 

These—these thy boon; beneath the sun 
What palm—what prize—O love !—like thine ? 





How oft hath given the midnight deep, 
To my voluptuous, vain caress, 
One phantom form of joy, the lip, 
The bosom’s thrill and tenderness; 
Still—still through waking hours no less, 
For sleep doth learn of these its theme; 
Sweet spirit of love and loveliness, 
Be thou the heart’s delicious dream! 


A SERENADF., 


The lonely heart divided far 

From all it lived but to adore, 

Is dark as night, whose brightest star 
Is seen no more! 


Alas! that hopes should only spring 

Within my soul to be o’erthrown, 

Like budding flowers, ere blossoming 
All withered strewn. 


Thy perfect form within my breast 

Huve I long hoarded up in vain ? 

And never can my heart be blest 
By thee again ? 


Not so—not so—the hour of need 

Thy noble heart wil! not forsake, 

Thy own sweet breast the bruised reed 
Will never break ! 


Then come ;—but yet I fear to see 

My fancied joys all melt away, 

And faded, as I gaze on thee, 
Hope’s dying ray. 


To gather from thy glance the woe 

T shou/d expect-——but vet will not : 

To see thy smile of scorn, and know 
I am forzot. 
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And wilt thou dash the hopes away 
That to thy love still eager cling, 
As birds that watch the earliest ray 

Of sunny spring ? 
And will thy heart, so truly loved, 
The dearest prayers of mine repel ? 
To gentle pity steeled—unmoved— 

Love’s yearnings quell ? 
When all around with gladness own 
The rapture of thy loveliness, 
My heart will still—its hopes o’erthrown, 
Thy form caress. 


Were endless night my future lot, 

Should morn but wake to misery, 

Till mind was gone—or life was not, 
I’d think on thee ! 


Again then let me see thy face, 
Thy lip where smiles should ever play ; 
If there no thought of me I trace, 

ll turn away. 


The brightest dream that cheered my rest, 

The sweetest voice that whispered peace, 

The loveliest form that filled my breast, 
Will ever cease. 


TO AN ACTRESS. 


Not for thy beauty, though thy face 

Is very beautiful to see; 
Nor for the elegance and grace 

That mark thy perfect symmetry :— 
I loved thee when I saw thee first, 
Flower-like, upon my presence burst ! 


Not for the flowers, that fill’d thy voice 
With music—perfume’s very sound ;— 





Tones, or to bid green Earth rejoice, 
Or formed to wail deep sorrow’s wound ;— 

Accents, that thrilled through all my veins, 

Like memories of youth-haunting strains. 


Nor for the intellect that turned 
All common things to things uncommon; 
Showing thee all for which I yearn’d— 
Woman, without the faults of Woman :— 
Less warm than pure, yet warm and fond; 
For earth less fit than realms beyond. 


Yet not unfit for earth, and all 
Its duties high, affections chaste; 
Nor hoarding ’gainst its faults the gall 
Which meaner spirits love to waste; 
Nor, in thy sympathy for Man, 
Forgetting Him who life began ! 


For none of all thy graceful ways 
I loved thee; for 1 loved thee ere 
Their merits met perception’s gaze ; 
And, therefore, sweet one, it is clear 
That love with me has been most wise, 
In choosing more by mind than eyes ! 


But if I taught thee too to love, 
I taught thee too to doubt and dread; 
And now too late I try to prove 
Hlow false the idle words I said : 
Where pride is stronger love is weak, 
Yet Love the strongest pride shou/d break ! 


And thou shalt never meet again 
With love than mine more pure, more true; 
Amidst life’s many days of rain, 
Like sunshine shall its light pursue 
Thy memory; whilst, in after years, 
Thou'lt bathe its grave with gentle tears ! 


Masor CaLpeR CAMPBELL. 





LITERARY REGISTER. 


Forest Life. By the author of “ A New Home: 
who will follow?” Two volumes, post octavo, 
cloth. Longman & Co. 

The fair and lively author of these pleasing volumes, 
having given the world nearly all the cream of her know- 
ledge of emigrant life in. the Far West in her former 
works, has here very cleverly whipped up what remained, 
and made, with the help of sundry literary garnishings, 


‘ very palatable and dainty dish of it. She herself 


T 


pleads tv having become so Westernized, as no longer to 
‘ea competent painter of Western peculiarities. She 
therefore turns the forests and prairies of Michigan into 
a sort of “Our Village,” and Mitfordizes them. She 
likewise labours under the disqualification of having be- 
‘wine too good-natured. There are, in Michigan, few 
remarkable changes to note ; and good-humoured re- 
proaches on slovenliness and want of taste, and modest 
“uggestions for improvement, have an American and not 
4 European fitness and applicability. The farm-house 
i oe of Mr. Hay,a substantial settler, who 
oS ved on the same clearing for the very long term of 
“varteen or fifteen years, is as Far Westish as anything 
We can find in the volumes, and therefore affords a fa- 
“ourable specimen of “ Forest Life.” 


Our friend Mr. Hay has a noble farm. His cleared | 


~ cultivated acres may be counted by hundreds, and 
Wide — of all kinds will far outnumber them. A 
"Song t of forest land hems in his clearing; and this 

alls him master. He is wont to boast that ke has 


bh ve l: } > of . . . » . 
and enclosed within a ring-fence than any man in 
"Ve CV, VoL, [. 


the county; and he boasts still louder that it is all the 
fruit of his own industry ; and, loudest of all, that it has 
never made him proud. He maintains, and insists upon 
his family’s maintaining, the simplicity of habits and 
manners that is usual in the neighbourhood; and watches 
with jealous eye every tendency towards an imitation of 
those who attempt fashion and style among us. He 
goes daily into the field with his men, and his wife and 
daughters spin and wear wool and flax of home produc- 
tion. No imported luxury graces their daily table. Mrs. 
Hay, to be sure, has her tea, but she has it in the after- 
noon, before the family supper ; and the sugar (for the 
few who like “ sweet’nin’” in their tea) comes from no 
further off than the farm “sugar-bush.” Notwithstanding 
these strict sumptuary laws, however, no family lives in 
greater comfort and abundance. 

Mr. Hay’s house is large enough to make a respect- 
able figure any where, though it lacks as yet the beauti- 
fying aid of the paint-brush. His barn would make a 
hotel of tolerable dimensions, and the various outhouses 
and sheds, and coops and pens, that cluster round it, 
make passing travellers fancy they are coming upon a 
rising village in the deep woods. A fine young orchard 
adorns the sloping bank behind the house ; whole rows 
of peach and cherry trees border the ample door-yard ; 
hedges of currant and gooseberry bushes intersect the 
garden; thick screens of wild grape and honeysuckle 
overshadow the porch and drapery the “ square-room ” 
windows. 

When you enter, you find bare but well-scrubbed 
floors; the only exception being found in the aforesaid 
* square-room,” Which is decorated with a home-made 
carpet of resplendent colours, large enough to reach 
(almost) the border of chairs, and shaken every morning 
on the grass to avoid the ravages of the wasteful broom. 
A great eight-day clock, with a moon on its _ the 
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most conspicuous ornament of the common or “ keepin’- 
room ;” but there is, besides this, in a favoured corner 
near the window, a small mirror, round which hang 
black profiles of all the family, including aunts and 
uncles; pincushions of every size and hue; strings of 
little birds’ eggs; vials of camphor, peppermint, and 
essence of lemon; and perhaps a dozen other small 
articles much prized by different members of the family ; 
while over the glass wave a few peacock’s feathers, and 
a whole plume of asparagus. 

Pass into the kitchen, and you will find Mrs. Hay | 
kneading bread or rolling pie-crust, to give her: hand- | 
maid time for some less delicate service ; her daughter 
Marthy-Ann preparing dinner; her daughter Sophia- | 
Jane shelling peas ; her daughter Harriet-’Lizy rocking 
the cradle, in which lies yet another daughter, whose 
name is Appollonia,—not quite Apollyon, but so like it 
that I almost wonder that people who read John Bunyan | 
should be fond of the appellation. The truth is, we do | 
love high-sounding names, and the more syllables or | 
adjuncts the better. 

The kitchen has a great fire-place, with a crane stout | 
enough to swing a five-pail kettle of soup, and a great | 
oven too, that will hold at least a dozen country loaves. | 
About the walls are disposed all the conveniences ne- 





REGISTER. 


The acquaintance which she had accidentally formed 
in the city beyond her aunt’s sober circle had been 
rather showy than solid people, who were, however 
possessed of sufficient refinement to add a degree of 
fascination to their gay tastes and habits; so that the 
eyes and ears of the inexperienced country girl were a; 
once dazzled and delighted, and she learned to look 
upon elegance as almost synonymous with dashing, and 
to find everything insipid and vulgar which was charac. 
terised by plainness or sobriety. No wonder she cop. 
templated with mortified pride the unadorned aspect of 
things athome! . . . . . . Unpleasant feelings 


were not wanting on the other side. So prone is youth 


to extremes, that it is not surprising that Caroline should 
have used her liberty and her father’s liberal allowance 


in providing herself with dress which was rather gaudy 


than elegant. Her aunt had felt her inability to be a 
counsellor on a subject where her own views made her 
averse to even the smallest indulgence of taste or fancy, 
and the dressmaker had been but too happy to display 
all her art on so elegant a form—those artists generally 


considering their employers rather in the light of sign- 


posts than of rational beings. So our poor Caroline was 
very fine. There were such loads of curls that the fair 
head reminded one of a flourishing bed of Scotch kaii, 


cessary for the full use of fire-place and oven, on the | or of the decorations of some lucky child, who, having 


same plenteous scale. A rifle and a shot-gun hang on | 
wovuden hooks driven into the rafters over-head ; two or | 
three gleaming butcher-knives ornament a leather strap | pine shavings. 


fixed against the chimney. A meal-room near at hand | 
_dants, which vibrated with every word, and seemed de- 


contains several varieties of flour; and a buttery and 
milk-house supply other rustic dainties in profusion. Is 
it not to be supposed that Mr. Hay and Mrs. Hay, and 


their five daughters, and their “help,” and their three | 


hired men, live well ? 


One daughter we have not introduced into the kitchen | 
because she was seldom found there. Caroline Hay was | 
delicate from her infancy, so much so that even her | 


father was willing to see her excused from the more 
arduous part of domestic duty, and sent to school more 
constantly than were her sisters. But it was not with- 
out many misgivings that Mr. Hay observed the dis- 
tinction which this circumstance made between his 
daughters. 

Miss Caroline is the heroine of a future Crabbe-like 
story, which ends happily. The over-refined young 
lady comes to her senses, and marries the bashful and 
clownish youth, whose exterior was his only blemish ; 
and even that uncouth exterior acquires polish. Man- 
ners are supervened on mind and moral worth. Pass 
we some years, and accompany Caroline home from a 
long visit made to a wealthy and luxurious, though 
Quaker relative in New York : 


Before Caroline Hay had been three days at home, | 


she had become painfully sensible that her father’s fore- 
bodings as to the effect of a city residence had not been 
groundless. All was changed to her eye, if not to her 
heart. Much as she loved the dear inmates of the 
plentiful farm-house,—and she loved them as dearly as 
ever,—an air of coarseness, which she had never before 


observed, met her at every turn. Her mother’s dress | 


and occupations, the homely phraseology of her sisters, 
the furniture, the style of living, though certainly un- 
changed, or at least not changed for the worse, struck 
her unpleasantly and chilled her feelings, even against 


the pleadings of her heart and of her better judgment. | 


She saw and acknowledged that all was good and true, 
generous, and contented, and happy; that her father’s 
house was a well-spring of bounty to all who were in 
need, and that to him and to his excellent partner and 
help in all good things the whole neighbourhood looked 
with undoubting trust for sympathy and kindness. She 
compared the simplicity and ease of her rustic home 
with the feverish excitement of the scene she had left ; 
and though her reason and her good sense told her 
which to approve, she found that habit had become ty- 
rannical, and likely to maintain a struggle in her mind 
which would cost her many bitter tears. 


the petites entrées of a carpenter’s shop, makes use of 
the opportunity to cover her eyes and ears with elegant 
Her fingers were heaped with incongru- 
ous rings ; and worse than all were the long ear-pen- 
_termined to repose their weary length on the snow- 
| white shoulders below. 
But this is not exclusively American. Parallels to 
| Caroline Hay might be found in any county of England. 
The Sibthorpes, a genteel and estimable small family of 
enthusiastic English emigrants, are more at home in the 
| book, and quite out of their element in the Forest. Here 
| they are : 

When Mr. and Mrs. Sibthorpe returned our visit, 
they had experienced some difficulties, in consequence 
| of the marriage of one of the maids with an excellent 
/man-servant, who had been Mr. Sibthorpe’s jsuc-totum, 
| and who now bought land with his wages, and assumed 
| the position of country neighbour, instead of that of 
| faithful domestic. However, as the newly-married couple 
| were living quite near them, they still had the benefit of 
| their occasional services, and were, in the meantime, 
_making diligent inquiry after others, who might, at least, 
_be trained to fill their places. Mrs. Sibthorpe was in 
| fine spirits, boasting that she had learned to make bread, 
_ and was even taking lessons in making butter ; and de- 
| claring that she really believed the best thing that 
could happen to her would be the desertion of all her 
servants in time, in order that the domestie employ- 
ments, which she felt to be so rational and so healthful, 
| might become compulsory; at least, long enough to 
| oblige her to obtain an insight into their mysteries. . . 
| The next time we visited Newton Grange we found 
its bright-eyed mistress, with her sleeves turned up, 
|making an attempt ata pie. The only maid who still 
remained with her was prostrate with ague ; and Mr. 
| Sibthorpe himself had experienced a shake or two, and 
| sat in the corner of the great kitchen fire-place, looking 
_doleful to be sure. The account of things was now 
| somewhat shaded : the bright tints which had been cast 
upon the manufacture of bread and butter were dimmed 
| a little; Mrs Sibthorpe had laid aside her rings, 40 
left the papillotes in her ringlets ; a dress scarcely sult 
ed to woodland kitchening, was defended by an apron 
borrowed from the maid. This said maid, a devot 
| and excellent creature, had her little bed in a corner ¢ 
the kitchen, with the double view of making the care of 
her chill days less laborious, and of aiding her mistress 
| in the household duties, by suggestions, and hints, an 
cautions, which were delivered with most amusing 4P% 
logies ; and ceaseless regrets that such business shou 
fall into such hands. “ Oh, ma’am,—if you please,—t 
kettle is boiling over !—dear me ! if 1 could but lift it off 
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myself ! This hager is the hoddest thing! Yesterday I | 

was quite stout. Oh, please ma’am,—don’t seald your- 

self! Oh, ma’am ! 1 beg your pardon—but the nasty 

pig _- in at the door, and has got at master’s 
el! 

Mrs. Sibthorpe’s spirits were almost as good as ever, 
and she found amusement in all the vexatious crosses of 
her present lot. Her husband was far more disturbed : | 
he could not bear to see the exertions and sacrifices | 
made by his wife, while he, only half-sick, but quite use- | 
jese, sat looking on, “ a sad and silent cypher.” | 

And, all this time, no assistance to be procured in | 
any department. Ague is very impartial in its visits, | 
and often puts an entire neighbourhood down at once, | 
so that it not unfrequently occurs that there are not able | 
persons enough in a whole district to attend properly to | 
the sick. 

After this seasoning was at an end, and ague seemed 
to have worn off, or nearly so, our English friends began 
again to enjoy the real pleasures of a country life, and | 
to gather round them such additional means of comfort 
and convenience as had been at first unprovided. The 
new part of the dwelling was finished, and a sweet low- 
browed many-sided cottage it was. Furniture came, | 
and was placed in its appropriate positions,—that is, 
appropriate according to Mrs. Sibthorpe’s views, though 
sadly out of order in the estimation of her neighbours. 
A fine piano-forte was drawn from its hiding-place, in a 
neighbouring barn; books, in copious measure, filled 
every corner of the little nook called a library. A rustic 
arbour was constructed in the garden for Charlotte's 
especial use ; and here her school-books and her “ baby- 
things” were bestowed,—the arbour having been care- 
fully thatched to protect the treasures from the weather. | 
A light open carriage, and a pair of ponies, were aded to 
the establishment; and one would have thought there 
was little left for plain people to wish for. 

But, alack for short-sighted humanity ! Parlours and 
libraries, and halls and verandas, require to be swept 
and dusted. An air of slovenliness soon spreads itself 
over gardens and shrubberies that are not duly cared 
for. Horses exact the most odious regularity in feeding | 
aud currying ; and carriages give very little comfort if, 
we must use them muddy, or wash the mud off with our | 
owmnhands. . . . . . . . Certain it is, that the | 
want of good domestics is a sad drawback on the com- | 
forts of their pleasant house and its accompaniments. | 
The one faithful damsel still kept her place, and divided 
herself into as many parts as she could, but she had had 
ague enough to lessen her efficiency not a little ; and 
besides, the more we enlarge our bounds and increase | 
our conveniences, the more care and labour do we ren- | 
der necessary. Many and desperate efforts did Mr. 
Sibthorpe make to supply the deficiency. Women were 
found who would undertake the business for good wages, 
but they were ignorant, and must be taught—proud, and | 
must be conciliated. Some would flounce out of doors, 
and insist on their being carried back to their homes, on 
the discovery that they were to have a table separate | 
from that of their employers. Others would swallow | 
this mortification for a while, until their own purpose 
Was answered—the price of a new dress, or a smart | 
bonnet perhaps—and then call up the latent dignity, 
and declare they “couldn’t stan’ it no longer !” 

These usually took a good deal of pains to make | 
known far and wide the ground of their dissatisfaction ; | 
and it became, after a while, almost equivalent to a loss 
of caste to endure indignities which so many had spurned. 

Then domestics were brought from the city, at enor- 
nously-disproportioned expense, and these invariably 

tame dissatisfied— some because they were taught by 
busy neighbours to feel themselves in a degraded posi- | 
ton, and others for want of company and amusement. 
Poor Mr. Sibthorpe was almost in despair, but his wife | 
wok al] cheerily, and learned to be so good a manager | 
that the discomforts of imperfect arrangements were 
‘lmost forgotten, and Mr. Sibthorpe acknowledged that 
‘greater amount of absolute labour than he had sup- 
posed himself capable of, had really benefited his health 
Spirits. To till the soil is tiresome enough, but it 


| 





/ outworks I have often admired in passing. 


' at least tolerable short stitches. 
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was only pleasure to dig in the garden at his wife's so- 
licitation. The care of horses has its disagreeables ; 
but he could generally hire some kind of a biped who 
would attend to the ponies after his own fashion ; and 
for the rest—did not the daily drive with Florella and 
Charlotte through the openings more than compensate 
for all the personal supervision which he himself be- 
stowed on them? And so the time wore on, and, for 
people out of their elemenf, the Sibthorpes were the 
happiest family | ever saw. 

But difficulties multiplied, and novelty lost its charms; 
and when matters were come to extremity with the 
“ genteel” and refined settlers without he/ps, some rich 
relations in England popped off, and they were under 
the happy necessity to return home. 

The description of a qui/ting which Mrs Sibthorpe 
gives to her correspondent in England is pleasing and 
genuine American : 

It was held at the house of a yery tidy neighbour, a 
Mrs. Boardman, the neatness of whose dwelling and its 
She invited 
all the neighbours, and of coarse included my unworthy 
self, although I had never had any other acquaintance 
than that which may be supposed to result from John and 
Sophy’s having boarded with her for some time. [he 
walking being damp, an ox-cart was sent round for 
such of the guests as had no “ teams” of their own, which 
is our case as yet. This equipage was packed with hay, 
over which a blue-and-white coverlet was disposed by 
way of musnud ; and by this arrangement half a dozen 
goodly dames, including myself, found reclining room, 
and were carried at a stately pace to Mrs. Boardman’s. 
Here we found a collection of women busily occupied in 
preparing the quilt, which, you may be sure, was a cu- 
riosity to me. They had stretched the lining on a frame, 
and were now laying fleecy cotton on it with much care; 
and I understood, from several aside remarks which were 
not intended for the ears of our hostess, that a due re- 
gard for etiquette required that this laying of the cotton 
should have been performed before the arrival of the 
company, in order to give them a better chance for fin- 
ishing the quilt before tea, which is considered a point of 
honour. 

However, with so many able hands at work, the pre- 
parations were soon accomplished. The “ batts” were 
smoothly disposed, and now consenting hands on either 
side 

** Induced a splendid cover, green and blue, 

Yellow and red,” 
wherein stars and garters, squares and triangles, figured 
in every possible relation to each other, and produced, 
on the whole, a very pretty mathematical piece of work, 
on which the eyes of Mrs. Boardman rested with no small 
amount of womanly pride. 

Now needles were in requisition, and every available 
space round the frame was filled by a busy dame. Seve- 
ral of the company being left-handed, or rather ambidex- 
ter, (no uncommon circumstance here,) this peculiarity 
was made serviceable at the corners, where common 
sempstresses could only sew in one direction, while these 
favoured individuals could turn their double power to 
double account. 

This beginning of the solid labour was a serious time. 
Searcely a word was spoken, beyond an occasional re- 
quest for the thread, or an exclamation at the snapping 
of a needle. This last seemed of no infrequent occur- 
rence, as you may well suppose when you think of the 
thickness of the materials, and the necessity for making 
I must own, that the 
most I could accomplish for the first hour was the break- 


ing of needles and the pricking of my fingers, in the vain 


attempt to do as I was bid, and take my stitches“ clean 
through.” 

By and by it was announced that it was time to roll 
—and all was bustle and anxiety. The frame had to be 
taken apart at the corners, and two of the sides rolled 
several times with much care; and at this diminished eur- 
face we began again with renewed spirit. Now all 
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tongues seeméd loosened. The evidence ef progress had 
raised everybody's spirits, and the strife seemed to be 


who should talk fastest without slackening the industry | 


of her fingers. Some held téte-a-téte communication 


with a crony in an under-tone; others discussed matters | 


of general interest more openly ; and some made obser- 


vations at nobody in particular, but with a view to the | 


amusement of all. Mrs. Vining told the symptoms of 
each of her five children through an attack of the 
measles; Mrs. Ketaltas gave her opinion as to the party 
most worthy of blame in a late separation in the village: 
and Miss Polly Mittles said she hoped the quilt would 
not be “ scant of stitches, like a bachelor’s shirt.” 

Tea-time came before the work was completed, and 
some of the more generous declared they would rather 
finish it before tea. These offers fell rather coldly, how- 
ever, for a real tea-drinker does not feel very good-hu- 
moured just before tea. So Mr. Boardman drove four 
stout nails in the rafters over-head, corresponding in dis- 
tance to the corners of the quilt, and the frame was 
raised and fastened to these so as to be undisturbed, and 
yet out of the way during the important ceremony that 
was to succeed. Is it not well said, that “ necessity is 
the mother of invention ?” 

A long table was now spread, eked out by boards laid 
upon carpenters’ “ horses,”’—and this was covered with 


a variety of table-cloths, all shining clean, however, and | 


carefully disposed. The whole table array was equally 
various, the contributions, | presume, of several neigh- 
bouring log-houses. The feast spread upon it included 
every variety that ever was put upon a tea-table, from 
cake and preserves to pickles and raw cabbage cut up in 
vinegar. Ties there were, and custards, and sliced ham, 
and cheese, and three or four kinds of bread. I could 


do little besides look and try to: guess out the dishes. | 


However, everything was very good, and our hostess 
must have felt complimented by the attention paid to 
her various delicacies. The cabbage, I think, was rather 
the favourite, vinegar being one of the rarities of a set- 
tler’s cabin. 

I was amused to see the loads of cake and pie that 
accumulated upon the plates of the guests. When all 
had finished, most of the plates seemed full. But I was 


told afterwards that it is not considered civil to decline | 


any one kind of food, though your hostess may have pro- 
vided a dozen. You are expected, at least, to try each 
variety. But this leads to something which I cannot 
think very agreeable. 

After all had left the table,our hostess began to clear 
it away, that the quilt might be restored to its place; 
and, as a preliminary, she went all round to the different 
plates, selecting such pieces of cake as were but little 
hitten, and paring off the half-demolished edges with a 
knife, in order to replace them in their original circular 


position on the dishes. When this was accomplished, she 


assiduously scraped, from the edges of the plates, the 


scraps of butter that had escaped demolition, and wiped | 
them back on the remains of the pat. This was doubt- | 
less a season of delactation to the economical soul of 


Mrs. Boardman: you may imagine its effects upon the 
nerves of your friend. Such is the influence of habit! 
The good woman doubtless thought she was performing 


i praiseworthy action, and one im no wise at variance | 
with her usual neat habits; and if she could have peeped | 


into my heart, and there have read the resolutions | was 
tacitly making against breaking bread again under the 


same auspices, she would have pitied or despised such | 


lamentable pride and extravagance. So goes this strange 
world. 
LA el e . 
Phe quilt was replaced, and several good housewives 


seated themselves at it, determined to “see it out.” I | 


was reluctantly compelled to excuse myself, my inexpe- 
rienced fingers being pricked to absolute rawness. But 
I have since ascertained that the quilt was finished that 
sae” and placed on Mrs. Boardman’s best bed imme- 
diately. 


_ So much for the country chronicle for April, which, I 
dare say, will find you in deep deliberation upon spring 
ribands, or the last light mantilla. My preparations for 


enjoy.ng the spring have been—a pair of very stout shoes 
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| waterproof; and a great bonnet, braided of oat straw, hy 
_ a good lady of my neighbours. These, with a pair ¢¢ 


indescribable gloves, will furnish me furth for public ap- 
_ pearance for some time to come. 
| I wish you could have been here this morning when | 
had a visit from an old woman who is my adviser jy 
perilous emergencies, such as the contumacious refusal] 
| of a turkey hen to sit still on her eggs, or the obstinacy of 
| a caldron of soap, refusing to “ come,” and so justiiying 
the opinion of some ingenious philologist, that the term 
soap is a contraction of “ so hap,” betokening the uncer. 
‘tainty attending the manufacture. This good dame 
dabbles in half the circle of sciences: and when I ask 
for information on any particular point, I always get 
| vast deal of gratuitous information. This morning the 
matter in hand was Charlotte’s wrist, which she scraped 
_ badly in falling out of her swing, a day or tvoago. The 
| place looked so angry this morning that I sent for old 
| Mrs. Lettsom in her surgical capacity. 

“ Land 0’ Goshen !” said the good woman, holding up 
both her hands, when Charlotte, with doleful eyes, un- 
wrapped her arm. “ Why, that does look perfectly aw. 
_ful! I never see sich a one but once since I was bor, 
/ and that was Miss Taylor’s, and she come nigh hevin’ to 
| hev’ her hand took off !” 
| Charlotte looked at me perfectly aghast, and began to 
ery sadly. 
| “ Law, me !” said Mrs. Lettsom, “ don’t you be sear't! 
| Lf can cure ye! J’re cured worse things than that! I 

cured Miss Taylor’s, quick as wink! Jist smash up 
| everlastin’, and lay on a good mess of it, and it'll get the 
information out on’t like witcheraft !” 

This sounds like a stupendous operation ; but a little 
| inquiry brought to light the true nature of Mrs. Lett- 
som’s * everlastin’,” which is only a soft cooling herb, 
| much cultivated in these regions. 
| This being disposed of, 1 had the usual discursive lee- 
ture. 
| “That everlastin’,” said the good woman, “ is a prime 
_ thing to wrap up the axe in, after you’ve cut yourself a- 
/choppin’. As long as that keeps moist, the wound ‘ll 
| keep cool and easy. The bees knows the good of it, for 
| when they’ve been a-fightin’, you'll always see ‘ema 
huntin’ fur everlastin’, if there is any; and they go and 
get it for to heal em up. But bees is dreadful knowin’ 
| critters; they understand what you say, jist as well as 
-anybody. If there’s anybody dies in the house, theyll 
all go away if you don’t take no notice on ’em ; but if you 
| yo and talk to ‘em, and tell “em that sich a one is dead, 
(calling him by name,) and hang a black cloth over the 
hive, and tell the bees if they'll stay you'll do well by 
‘em, why, they'll stay and go to work peaceable. And 
if there’s dissension in a house, the hives ought to be set 
a great way off, down in the garden, so that the bees 
can’t hear what is said. There was the Johnsons down 
| in Austerlitz; there was a division in the family, and the 
| bees began to grow dreadful uneasy, and hardly made 
any honey; but, by and by, one day, Johnson gin his 
_ wife a whippin’, and the bees all flew away. And, any 
_ how, bees won't never thrive well, unless you talk with 
‘em. You must take your knittin’ work, and go and sit 
by ’em, and tell ’em things, and talk about the neighbours 
and sich, or they'll get lonesome and discouraged, aud 
your honey “ll be all bee-bread. Now, honey is one 0 
the best things you can have in your family, for its good 
sweet nin’ for anything, cake, or coffee, or anything.” 





| 

| Much more do we admire “ Aunty Parshalls,” who 
| must be a bit of real and true womanly flesh and blood. 
| “Talk of the Venus, indeed! The statue that enchants 
| the world is not half so respectable as Aunty Parshalls 
standing on her dish-kettle.” This milky-bosomed, wor, 
and withered old creature, is what the Irish call “the 
willing slave ” of a pretty, little, useless, doll of a daugh- 
ter-in-law, and of a fat, surly husband; whose lazy selfish- 
ness devolves every task and burden upon her shoulders, 
while she, good creature, excuses all his exactions 0 
the ground of his being “so fleshy.” We cannot scam 
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good Aunty Parshalls of her fair proportions, but we 
may present her dish-kettle. She belongs to universal 
humanity, but the kettle is exclusively American and of 
the Backwoods : 


One ought to have seen Mr. Parshalls, senior, and his 
house, and that good but very odd-looking wife of his, to 
jmagine anything of the poor little daughter-in-law’s 
situation, after she became an inmate of the paternal 
establishment. She sat on one of the chests which gar- 
nished the sides of the room, her white hands idly rest- 
ing in her lap, or listlessly straying among her mazy 
curls, While she watched, with an aspect of real distress, 
the labours of poor Aunty. These were of the most pri- 
mitive kind; various enough, indeed, but all performed 
with scarcely more utensils than would have been in- 
vented by our first mother, if she had had workmen at 
command. 

One article in particular, which Mrs. Parshalls ealled 
her “dish-kettle,” performed daily a round of duties 
which would utterly have confounded Papier’s Digester, 
or the * Marmite Perpeétuelle.” It cooked the potatoes 
for breakfast, and was then put on to heat water for wash- 
ing the dishes. When this same washing process was 
about to commence, the dish-kettle was always hoisted 
to the table, since where was the use of wearing out a 
pan when the dish-kettle did just as well, and kept the 
water hot longer too? By the time the dishes were 
washed, it was time to feed the pigs; and then poor 
Aunty, being sadly scanted in pails, carried this heavy 
jron vessel up the rising ground, at the top of which the 
pan was placed; then the kettle was scoured and put on 
for dinner. After dinner came the whole dish-washing 
process over again; and then the factotum was cleaned 
onee more, and put on to heat water for moping the floor 


—a daily ceremony. At this point of the diurnal round, | 








I confess a discrepancy of opinion between Aunty Par- | 
shalls and myself, since I could never quite like to see | 
the mop going in and out of the dish-kettle. Bui as she | 


said. in reply to a very sharp remonstrance of her lady | .. : . 
py ) “ distance, this proud chief, who had never before seen 


daughter on this head,-— 

“Why, bless your dear soul, I sca-oured it.” 

I will answer for it she did; but we all have our pre- 
judices. 


But the dish-kettle is not yet at rest for the night: it | forgiven. This Narrative is compiled under the strong 


has still, after another “ sca-ouring” process, to cook the 
supper, wash the dishes, carry the pigs’ mess up the hill, 
and come home to be cleaned again, in order that the 
beans may be put to soak for to-morrow’s porridge. 
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|The Expedition into Ajghanistan: Notes and 


Sketches Descriptive of the Country, contained in 
a Personal Narrative during the Campaign of 
1839-40, up to the Surrender of Dost Mahomed 
Khan. By James Atkinson, Esq., Superintend- 
ing Surgeon of the Army of the Indus, &c., &c. 
1 vol. cloth, with Map. London: Allen & Co. 


The disastrous events which have taken place in 
Affghanistan since this narrative was closed, though 
they may in one sense have lessened its interest, have 
in another increased it; as there is now a keener curi- 
osity to look into the causes of those events. Up to 
March 1841, when his Narrative is closed, the author, 
whatever he may have become, was an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of Shah Shoojah, and an approver of the British po- 
licy for his restoration; and almost the personal enemy of 
Dost Mahomed, in whom, or his faithful Affghans, he 
can see no good point. Viewing the entire question, it 
is not easy to get rid of the unschooled logic of Jubbar 
Khan, the half-brother of the Dost, who, after Shah 
Shoojah had been raised to the throne, came from Caubul 
to Ghizni to treat with the new sovereign for an adjust- 
ment between the contending potentates. When Jubbar 
Khan was introduced to the king his deportment was 
not uncourteous ; but he said If you are to be king, 
of what use is the British army here ? if the English are 
to rule over the country, of what use are you here !” 
The Shah, with unruffled temper, parried this observa- 
tion, by svothing his hurt mind ; and, in a bland man- 
ner, promised him a confidential situation near his per- 
son. But Jubbar Khan was sulky, and returned to 
Caubul. On seeing the tents of the English army at a 


a isritish camp, said contemptuously—* Why, your army 
consists merely of camels and canvass—ours, of mounted 
coonies, With sharp swords —a speech scarcely to be 


| delusions which prevailed among the British up to the 


This is one of Mrs. Parshall’s peculiarities, and it is | 


one which, I doubt not, will cleave to her as long as she 
lives, in spite of many snappish remarks from her hus- 
band, and the undisguised horror of Mrs. Henry. She 
says she must do as she has been used to, and as her 
mother did before her, or she should get her work all 
“out of kelter.” And whatever may be the judgment 
of others upon this coarse estimate of comfort, Iam sure 


neither of the objectors just mentioned have any right | 


to say a word, since neither of them ever lifted a finger 
to lighten the good woman’s labours. ‘ ‘ 


As for father Parshalls, I fear he is too old to learn. | 


’ 


The last time I saw his “ old woman,” she was on the 
top of the hill again, and by way of adding to her height, 
already passing that of women, she had turned the dish- 
kettle upside down, and was standing on it, a skeleton 
statue scantily draperied—looking round the landscape 
With a searching glance. 

“ I do wonder,” she said, “ what has become of that 
heifer critter ! If my old man comes home afore I find 
her, I shall get an awful talkin’ to!” 

Talk of the Venus ! 


The statue that enchants the world is not half so re- | 


spectable as Aunty Parshalls standing on her dish- 
kettle ! 


These are not unfavourable specimens of this work, 
of which the usefulness is surely not lessened from its in- 


futal moment when they were startled out of their pleas- 

ing dream, and found themselves betrayed.— Mr. Atkin- 

son, onhisjourneys, paid that attention to objects of science 
and of liberal curiosity, which now more or less distin- 
guishes every gentleman in the British service. 

Essays on the Principles of Morality, and on the 
Private and Political Rights and Obligations of 
Mankind, By Jonathan Dymond. Fourth edi- 
tion. London: Gilpin. Carlisle: Scott & Benson, 
It gives us sincere pleasure to meet with a popular, 

cheap edition of this sterling work. The book appeared 

a good many years ago, and attracted considerable notice, 


| both from the learning and ability with which it was 


_ written, and the single-minded view taken by the author 


| of every great question in morals. He was a member 


of the Society of Friends, and died, we believe, shortly 
after the publication of his Code. A Memoir of Jona- 
than Dymond, however brief, would have been desirable 
with the present edition. To studious readers the book 
is tolerably well known; but the great mass of casual 
readers, whom it is so well fitted to enlighten and 
benefit, may require to be told, that this whole social 
and political duty of iaan is written upon the principle, 
‘that the Will of God is man’s only rule; and that to 


“ructions,and the hints exemplifying its own philosophy, inquire what is our duty, or what we are in any particu- 


being conveyed in a polished and lively style. 


| lar instance obliged to do, is, in effect, to inquire what 
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is the will of God in that instance, which known, con- 
sequently becomes our duty, and involves the whole 
business of morality. This is, in substance, the princi- 
ple which Paley lays down, but which Jonathan Dymond 
rigidly abides by. The standard of duty in all cases is 
the Will of God, and that Will is assumed to be revealed 
to us in the Scriptures; and those who have no direct 
revelation, are yet held not to be destitute of all direct 
knowledge of the divine will. The system of Jonathan 
Dymond affords no place to the doctrines of expediency ; 
and his notions of Utility are held in complete subordi- 
nation to the high standard of duty that he assumes. 
Nor is this unqualified respect given to those subordi- 
nate standards of right and wrong,—The Luus of the 
Land, the Law of Nations, orthe Law of Honour, unless 
where they are in perfect accordance with the higher 


standard of Christian morality. The author’s opinions 


military virtue, idle forms of compliment, and so forth; 
and he may at times, though not on these subjects, verge 
upon “straining at a gnat;” but in every weightier 


matter he is as sound in principle as he is uncompromis- | 


ing; and in his reasoning as acute as he is profound. 
Two or three brief, isolated paragraphs will better ex- 
plain the character of a Code of Morals, Rights, and 
Duties, which we have formerly recommended, and 
would like to see widely diifused, than any laboured 
description of the contents of the book. 


Due __inc.—We are shocked and disgusted at the im- 


molationof women amongst the Hindoos,aud think that, if 


such a sacrifice were attempted in England, it would 
excite feelings of the utinost repulsion and abhorrence. 
Of the custom of immolation, duelling is the sister. Their 
parents are the same, and, like other sisters, their line- 
aments ure similar, Why dves a Hindoo mount the 
funeral pile? To vindicate and maintain her honour. 
Why does an Englishman go to the heath with his pistols / 


To vindicate and maintain his honour. What is the 
nature and character of the Hindoo’s honour? Quite 
factitious. Of the duellist’s?) Quite factitions. JLow 


is the motive applied iv the Hindoo / 
reproach. ‘To the duellist?) To his fears of reproach. 
What then is the difference between the two customs / 
This—That one is practised in the midst of pagan dark- 
ness, and the other in the midst of Christian light. And 
yet these very men give their guineas to the Missionary 
Society, lament the degradation of the Hindoos, and ex- 
patiate upon the sacred duty of enlightening them with 
Christianity! “ Physician! heal thyse/f.” 

One consideration connected with duelling is of un- 
usual interest. In the judgment of that religion which 
requires purity of heart, and of that Being to whom 
thought is action, he cannot be esteemed innocent of this 
crime, who lives in a settled, habitual, determination to 
commit it, when circumstances shall call upon him so te 
do. 
duelling on a ditferent footing trom almost any other ; 
indeed there is perhaps No other, which mankind habi- 
tually and deliberately resolve to practise Whenever the 
temptation shall oceur.” 


DISTINCTION MADE BETWEEN Sons AND DAUGHYERS. 
It is @ common, though not a very reasonable opinion, 
that a son needs a larger portion thana daughter. To 
be sure, if he is to live in greater affluence than she, he 
does. But why should hef There appears no motive 
in reason, and certainly there is none in affection, for 


diminishing one child's comforts to increase another's. | 


A son too has greater opportunities of gain. A woman 
almost never grows rich except by legacies or marriage ; 
so that, if her father do not provide for her, it is proba- 
ble that she will not be provided for at all. As to 
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a 


it by marriage. 


To her fears of 


This is a consideration which places the crime of 
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‘marriage, the opportunity is frequently not offered to P 


woman; and a father, if he can, should so provide for },;, 
daughter, as to enable her, in single life, to live ip . 
state of comfort not greatly inferior to her brother. 
The remark that the custom of preferring sons is yenera/, 
and therefore that when a couple marry the inequality 


is adjusted, applies only to the case of those who 4) 


marry. The number of women who do not is great; ang 
a parent cannot foresee his danghter’s lot. 


Besides, 
since marriage is (and is reasonably) a great object to 4 


/ woman, and is desirable both for women and for men, 


there appears a propriety in increasing the probability 
of marriage by giving to women such property as shal] 
constitute an additional inducement to marriage in the 
men. I shall hardly be suspected of recommending 
persons to “marry for money.” My meaning is this: 


A young man possesses five hundred a-year, and lives on 
a corresponding scale. 


He is attached to a woman who 
has but one hundred a-year. This young man sees that, 


| if he marries, he must reduce his scale of living; and the 


> 


, -” .| consideration operates (1 do not say that it ough: to 
some points are naturally ified by the tenets of | a . 
on some points are naturally modified by the tenets of | operate) to deter him from marriage. 


the sect in which he was bred,and to which he adhered, | 
as on oaths, death punishments, duelling, offensive war, | 


But if the young 

> ¢ 5 
ian possessed three hundred a year and lived accoid- 
ingly, and if the object of his attachment possessed three 
hundred a-year also, he would not be prevented from 
marrying her by the fear of being obliged to diminish 
his system of expenditure. Just complaints are made 
of those half-concealed blandishments by which some 
women who need “a settlement” endeavour to procure 
Those blandishments would become 
more tempered with propriety, if one great motive was 
taken away by the possession of a competence of their 
OW]. 

An equal division of a father’s property will be said to 
be incompatible with the system of primogeniture, and 
almost incompatible with hereditary rank. These are 
not subjects fur the present Essay. 

Ussust Derenpants.—It does not present a very fa- 
vouruble view of the state of private principle, that there 
are so many who refuse justice to plaintiffs, unless they 
are compelled to be just by the law. It is indisputable, 
that a multitude of suits are undertaken in order to ob- 
tuin property or rights which the defendant knows he 
ought voluntarily to give up. Such a person is certain- 
ly a dishonest man. When the verdict is given agiinst 
him, I regard him in the light of a convicted robber— 
differing from other robbers in the circumstance that he 
is tried at Nisi prius instead of the Crown bar. For 
what is the difference between him who takes what is 
another’s and him who withholds it! This severity of 
censure applies to some who are sued for damages. A 
man who, whether by design or inadvertency, has in- 


jured another, and will not compensate him unless he is 


legally compelled to do it, is surely unjust. Yet many 
of these persons seem to think that injury to property, 
or person, or character, entails no duty to make repara- 
tion, except it be enforced. Why, the law does not 
create this duty, it only compels us to fulfil it. If the minds 
of such persons were under the influence of integrity, 
they would pay such debts without compulsion. This 
subject is one amongst the many upon which Public 
Opinion needs to be aroused and to be rectified. 
Insurance.—It is very possible for a man to act ¢is- 
honestly every day and yet never to defraud another ol 
a shilling. A merchant who conducts his business partly 
or wholly with borrowed capital, is not honest if he 
cndangers the loss of an amount of property which, if 
lost, would disable him from paying his debts. He who 
possesses & thousand pounds of his own and borrows 4 
thousand of some one else, cannot virtuously speculate 
so extensively as that, if his prospects should be disap- 
pointed, he would lose twelve hundred. The speculation 
is dishonest whether it succeeds or not: it is risking 
other men’s property without their consent. Under 
similar circumstances it is unjust not toinsure. Perhaps 
the majority of uninsured traders, if their houses and 
goods were burnt, would be unable to pay their creditors. 


The injustice consists not in the actual loss which may 
| be inflicted, (for whether a fire happens or not the 10- 


justice is the same,) but in endanyeriny the infliction © 
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-4St principles would prescribe. 
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the loss. is . et * 
cumstances, the claims of rectitude can be satisfied— 


one is by not endangering the property, and the other by 
telling its actual owner that it will be endangered, and 
leaving him to incur the risk or not as he pleases. 

«Those who hold the property of others are not war- 
ranted, on the principles of justice, in neglecting to in- 
form themselves from time to time, of the real situation 
of their affairs.” 


Civin Liserty.—One great cause of diminutions of 
civil liberty is War; and if no other motive induced a 
eople jealously to scrutinize the grounds of a war, this 
might be sufficient. The increased loss of personal free- 
dom to a military man is manifest 3 and it is considerable 
to other men. The man who now pays twenty pounds 
a.vear in taxes, would probably have paid but two if 
there had been no war during the past century. If he 
now gets a hundred and fifty pounds a-year by his exer- 
tions, he is obliged to labour six weeks out of the fitty- 
two to pay the taxes which war has entailed. That is 
to say, he is compelled to work two hours every day 
longer than he himself wishes, or than is needful for his 
support. This is a material deduction from personal 
liberty, and a man would fee! it as such, if the coercion 
were directly applied—if an officer came to his house 
every afternoon at four o’clock, when he had finished his 
business, and obliged him, under penalty of a distraint, 
to work till six. It is some loss of liberty, again, to a 
nan to be unable to open as many windows in his house 
as he pleases—or to be forbidden to acknowledge the 
receipt of a debt without going to the next town for a 
stamp—or to be obliged to ride im an uneasy carriage 
unless he will pay for springs. It were to no purpose to 
say he may pay for windows and springs if he will, and 
if he can.—A slave may, by the same reasoning, be shown 





There are but two ways in which, under such | 
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whom they employ 3 because they may find oceasion to 
exchange him for another. Men do not swear fidelity 
to their representatives in the senate. Promising fidelity 
to the state may appear exempt from these objections, 
but the promise is likely to be of little avail ; for what 
is the state? or how is its will to be discovered but by 
the voice of the governing power? To promise fidelity 


_to the state is not very different from promising it to a 
| governor. 


Cases or Conscrence.— A man who possesses five thou- 
sand pounds has two sons, of whom John is well provided 
for, and Thomas is not. With the privity of his sons he 
makes a will, leaving four thousand pounds to Thomas 
and one to John, explaining to both the reason of this 
division. <A fire happens in the house, and the will is 
burnt; and the father, before he has the opportunity of 
making another, is carried off by a fever. Now the 
English law would assign a half of the money to each 
brother. If John demands his halfyis he a just man? 
Every one [ think will perceive that he is not, and that, 
if he demanded it, he would violate the duties of bene- 
volenee. The law is not his sufficient rule. 

A person whose near relations do not stand in need of his 
money, adopts the children of distant relatives, wit! the 
declared intention or manifest design of providing for 
them at his death. If, under such cirenmstances, he 
dies without a will, the heir at law conld not morally 
avail himself of his legal privilege, to the injury of these 
expectant parties. They need the money and he does 
not; Which is one good reason for not seizing it; but the 
intention of the deceased invested them with a right ; 
and so that the intention is known, it matters little to 
the moral obligation whether it is expressed on paper 


; or not. 


to be free; because, if he will and if he can, he may pur- | 


chase his freedom. There is a loss of liberty in being 
vliged to submit to the alternatire; and we should feel 
itasa loss if such things were not habitual, and if we 
had not receded so considerably from the liberty of na- 
ture. A housewife on the Ohio would think it a strange 
invasion of her liberty, if she were told that henceforth 
the police would be sent to her house to seize her goods 
ifshe made any more soap to wash her clothes. 

Noir, indeed, that war has created a large public debt, 
t is necessary to the general good that its interest 
ould be paid: and in this view a man’s civil liberty is 
wot encroached upon, though his personal liberty is 
diminished. The public welfare is consulted by the 
diminution. I may deplore the cause without complain- 
ing of the law. It may, upon emergency, be for the pub- 
lic good to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act. I should 
lament that such a state of things existed, but I should 
not complain that eivil liberty was invaded. The lesson 
which such considerations teach, is, jealous watchfulness 
igainst wars for the future. 


Praric Sarisraction.—It is alwaysincumbent upon the 
legislature to prove the probable superiority of the existing 


institutions when any considerable portion of the people | 


desire an alteration. That desire constitutes a claim to in- 
vestigation ; and to an alteration, too, unless the existing 
institutions appear to be superior to those which are de- 
‘ired. It isnot enough to show that they are as good ; for 
though in other respects the two plans were equally bal- 
anced, the present are not sv youd as the others if they give 
ess satisfaction to the community. To be sutisfied is one 
reat ingredient in the welfare of a people ; and in 
whatever degree a people are not satisfied, in the same 
vegree civil government does not perfectly effect its pro- 
verends. Todeny satisfaction to a people without show- 
‘ng a reason, is to withhold from them the due portion 
ot civil liberty. . . . Promises or Oaths of Alle- 
ance to Governors do not appear easily reconcileable 
with political reason. Promises are made for the ad- 
‘antage or security of the imposer ; and to make them 
% governors seems an inversion of the order which 
The security should be 
elven by the employed party, not by the employer. A 
‘ommunity should not be bound to obey any given officer 


' 


Possibly some reader may say, that if an heir or lega- 
tee must always institute inquiries into the uncertain 
claims of others before he accepts the property of the 
deceased, and if he is obliged to give up his own claims 
whenever theirs seem to preponderate, he will be in- 
volved in endless doubts and scruples, and testators will 
never know whether their wills will be executed or not: 
the answer is, that no such scrupulousness is demanded. 
Hardheartedness, and extreme unreasonableness, and 
injustice, are one Class of considerations ; critical seru- 
ples, and uncertain claims, are another. 

It may be worth a paragraph to remark, that it is to 
he feared some persons think too complacently of their 
charitable bequests, or, What is worse, hope that it is a 
species of good works which will counterbalance the 
offence of some present irregularities of conduct. Such 
bequest ought not to be discouraged ; and vet it should 
be remembered, that he who gives money after his death, 
parts with nothing of his own. He gives it only when 
he cannot retain it. The man who leaves his money for 
the single purpose of doing good, does right : but he who 


hopes that it is a work of merit, should remember that 


the money is given, that the privation is endured, not by 
himself but by his heirs. A man who has more than he 
needs, should dispense it whilst it is his own. 

Irom these scraps some idea may be formed of this 
instructive and valuable book. 


Letters from Hofiryl, by a Parent, on the Educa- 
tional Institutions of De Fellenherg. 
cloth. Pp. 372. 


An English father and mother, convinced, by observa- 
tion and experiment, that a home education was not 


1 volume, 
Longman & Co, 


that best fitted to render their sons virtuous men, and 
useful members of society, and afraid of the moral con- 
tamination of the great public schools of England, de- 
sired “to find an education which should unite the 
advantages of numbers with the spirit which sanctifies 
every home.” After very careful inquiry, and deliberate 
reflection, they sent their elder boys to Hofwyl, where 
they prospered so well, that it became a question whether 
“all the little ones” (all the boys, we presume,) should 
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not be sent to the same Institution. The result was, 
that they were taken to Hofwyl by their pareuts. <A 
minute and careful, and highly encomiastic account of 
that great educational establishment, written by the 
mother of the family, during her residence at Hofwy], 
forms the subject-matter of the book. The system of 

Fellenberg is already well-known from the writings of 

Lord Brougham and others; and it has stood the test 

of time, and been, in several respects, completed and 

perfected since it was first brought under the notice of 
the English public about thirty years ago. The Letters 
we consider well worthy the attention of parents anxious 
for the proper training of their sons, and this whether 
they shall send them to Hofwy] or not,—which is a very 
different question.—The work is also especially impor- 
tant to persons engaged in the education of youth. An 

Appendix, more bulky than the original part of the 

work, consists of a series of sketches of Hofwyl, written 

by a clergyman of the United States’ Episcopal Church, 
named Woodbridge, and published by him in “ The An- 
nals of Education,” a periodical work, of which he is 

Editor. There is a complete concurrence in the views of 

the English mother and the American clergyman ; and, 

consequently, in their report of Fellenberg’s Seminary ; 
but the lady’s descriptions are much more lively, pictur- 
esque, and inviting. 

The Art of Conversation, with Remarks on Fashion 
and Address. By Captain Orlando Sabertash. 
12mo, cloth. Pp. 188. London: Nickisson. 

A lively and clever little work, written by a shrewd 
observer, Who understands both the forms and essence 
of politeness, and whose hints are well worth studying. 
We feel infinitely indebted to him for the denunciation 
of those “ privileged persons,” whose privilege comes of 
venting, at all times and places, whatever rude and disa- 
greeable impertinence comes uppermost in their vulgar 
minds; and his proper showing up of another class, and 
the exposure of another gross fallacy, under which a yet 
more offensive order of persons obtain social impunity. 
We must quote. 


We sometimes hear ‘superficial observers say, that 














they would rather have to deal with quick, hasty, or | 
violent-tempered persons—whose outbreak of passion | 


once over, is supposed to leave only sunshine and calm 


cious, of whom you can never be certain. This is mere 
foolery ; the outburstings of rage are no security against 
malice and revengefulness ; for the tendency to fly into 
a passion about every trifle, when not resulting, as it 
generally does, from mere mindless folly, can originate 
in no very amicable disposition. Besides, men may 
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The Cottage on the Common, and Little Gleaners. 
A neat juvenile quarto, the main purpose of which ;. 
to make the Scriptures more attractive to children, ‘a 
pointing out to them the beautiful allusions to Orien¢,) 
customs with which they abound. 

LecTuRES ON ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY, AND ON THE Coy. 
DITION OF MAN, as REGARDS Lire, HEALTH, AND Dispasy. 
By B. T. Lowne, of St. Bartholomew's Medical School, 
London. Simpkin & Marshall. . 

Tue Sevr-Instructing Latin Ciassic. By W. Jacobs, 
Private Teacher of Mathematics and Classics, 2 yols. 
cloth. Brittain, Paternoster Row. 

ENGLISH, OR THE ART OF Composition. By G, F. 
Graham. 1 vol. ]12mo, cloth. Longman & Co. 
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2) XVIII. Management of Pigs, Poultry, Sheep, Rabbits, 
behind—than with the revengeful, rancorous, or mali- | : aii = si 


really possess ordinary equanimity of temper, be tree | 


from all flights of fury, without being either malicious or 


revengeful; and no pigmy of a walking voleano should be | 
allowed to shelter itself, after every half-hour’s explo- | 


sion, under the assurance that it never harbours malice. 
The fact is, that in nine cases out of ten, people only get 
into a towering passion when their avarice ix assailed, 
some selfish gratification endangered, or when they 
strive to conceal error or shabbiness beneath an explo- 
sion of paltry rage. 


This is the common-sense of the matter. 





Pigeons, Dogs, &c., Kc. 


PAMPHLETS AND TRACTS. 


Mvsevm or Manxinp.—This is a project for forming 
a comprehensive National Museum, with which Lectures, 
&c., &c., should be connected. 

Tue Tritxe Constitution oF THE Minp, A Sermon. 
By the Rey. Henry Mackenzie, M.A., of Pembroke Col- 
lege, Oxford.—The three constituents of the mind, here 
unfolded, are the Animal, the Rational, and the Spiritual. 

Tree anp Fatsk Purenovoay. 

Love TO MAN ESSENTIAL TO THE TRUE KNOWLEDGE OF 


| Gop. A Sermon preached for the London Missionary 


| Society, by the Rey. Joseph Sortain. 
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